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LETTER XV. 


SIX MONTHS TOUR, &c. 
ROM Raby to Durham the land is in 
general very good, letting ſo high as 


F from 155. to 3/. but the average is 


not above 21s. or 22s. Farms in general 
under an hundred a year. 

About that city there is much muſtard 
cultivated : The farmers ſow it alone, on 
good rich moiſt land ; and on that which 
is pared and burnt. They get from thirty to 
an hundred buſhels per acre ; and the price 
varies from 10s. to 20s. a buſhel ; ſome crops 
worth 100/. an acre have been known. 
When once muſtard has been ſown on a 
piece of land, it can never be got out again : 
In tillage it riſes with every crop that is 
ſown, which obliges the farmers to lay down 
ſuch lands to graſs, which ſmothers it, but 
if broke up again centuries afterwards, a 
crop of muſtard is ſure to riſe. | 


Taking the road to Newca/t/e *, we found | 


_— The ornamented grounds of Carr, Eſq; 
at Cocken, are laid out with ſo much taſte, that 
Vol. III. B it 
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the land in general good, and let very high. 


That town is too famous in the path of 


— 


it is a great omiſſion in any traveller to paſs 
without ſeeing them That Gentleman and his 
Lady, Lady Mary Carr, have both given much 
attention to the aſſiſting nature in their very beau- 
tiful ſpot, by rendering her acceſſible, 

Cocken has the advantage of a fine river, in 
ſome places very rapid, and in others calm and 
ſmooth; it takes a waving courſe through the 
grounds, and has the noble advantage of a 
various ſhoar, in ſome places compoſed of noble 
rocks, in others of hanging woods, and alſo of 
cultivated incloſures: Art has judiciouſly aimed 
at nothing more than enabling the ſpectator to 
view theſe beauties to the beſt adyantage. 

The firſt point to which we were conducted, is 
a ſeat in a ſmall circular plot, among the wood, 
north of the houſe, from which Chefter ſteeple is 
caught in a very pictureſque manner, between 
two projecting hills of wood: The ſpot is on the 
brink of a precipice, at the bottom of which the 
river bends very finely : The country is in gene- 
ra] wild and uncultivated ; but to the left is a 
hill of wood, which varies the ſcene. 

Winding a little to the left, the walk leads to 
the dairy, from which, though very near the ſeat 


Juſt deſcribed, the view is at once quite different. 


The country is now cultivated, the river divides, 
and you command it both ways. To the right is 
a ſcar of rock, crowned with pendent wood, 
You are next conducted down the hill, and 
urſue the walk around a large meadow upon 
the banks of the river; it then enters a wood un- 
der a molt romantic wall of rock; the walk (a 
terraſs 


Fn 


trade, to require from me a particular de- 
ſcription : Many particulars, relative to its 


terraſs on the edge of the river) is totally the 
work of art, being cut out of the rock with 
much difficulty, and at a great expence. The 
ſcenery of theſe rocks is fine, for oaks, elms, and 
other trees grow out from every cleft to a great 
heighth, and hanging over your head, almoſt 
threaten you as you move. The wild imagi- 
nation of Salvator has ſcarcely pictured any thin 
more ſtriking, or in a more ſpirited ſtile, than this 
variety of wood — breaking forth from the craggy 
clefts and chaſms of theſe noble rocks. The river 
aids the general effect, by the rapidity of its cur- 
rent; for raging over rocks and ſtones, the roar 
is in uniſon with its ſhoar, and all together tend 
ſtrongly to impreſs upon the mind an idea of awe 
and terror. | 

Advancing, the walk leads through a graſs dale, 
the rocks are loſt, and the whole ſcene varied : On 
one fide the river is a hill covered with wood; and 
you view the other through a tall ſcattered hedge 
in a moſt pleaſing manner: It is a projecting rock, 
with a ſcattering of ſhrubby wood beautifully va- 
riegated. Here you ſhould turn and view the 
rocks you have left; the ſun ſhining on them 
gives their reflection, in the ſmooth parts of the 
river, in a ſtile very pictureſque, 

Still advancing, you catch in front, among the 
trees a ruin on the banks of the river, half co- 
vered with ivy, and backed nobly with weod ; the 
river rapid, under a new wall of formidable rocks. 
Juſt before you come to the abbey, you may re- 
mark an old oak, ſo connected with rock, that 
one may almoſt call it half wood and half ſtone. 


B 2 | Oppo- 
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commerce, I tried to get, but in vain; ſuch 
as I procured are inſerted in a very few 
words ; but I can anſwer for their being ge- 


Oppoſite the abbey the rocks give a fine curve, 
and under them the river and terraſs wind in the 
moſt beautiful manner : It is here quite an am- 
phitheatre of wood and rock ; wild, romantic, 
and ſublime, | 

Seating yourſelf on a bench upon the little hill 
under the rock, with an elm in front, the view is 
very ſtriking. To the right the wall of rocks 
preſents its bold front, the river loſing itſelf un- 
der them, and the oppoſite ſteep of wood. To 
the left a wave of woody hill. 

Coming to the turn of the walk, the proſpect 
back upon the rocks is prodigiouſly fine: They 
are ſeen as it were in perſpective, and their tops, 
all crowned with oaks, have a great effect. 

Winding up to the alcove on the hill to the 
right, you ſee a range of ſteep woods, hanging 
over broken rocks, in a ſtile peculiar: At a 
diſtance a ſcar of rock quite emboſomed in a 
thick wood : The river winds through the val- 
ley beneath, and breaking into ſeveral diſtin& 
ſheets of water, throw a beautiful variety over 
this romantic ſcene ; it loſes itſelf to the left un- 
der another ſweep of hanging woods : You look 
down upon the ruined abbey, on the oppoſite 
banks of the river, in a hollow, Above it, riſes 
in front a waving hill, cut into incloſures ; and, 
over all, an extenſive diſtant proſpect. | 

From hence, croſſing a few incloſures to come 
again into the ornamented grounds, the path you 
enter winds on the brink of a woody precipice, 
upon which you look in a very romantic man- 

ner. 
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nuine only, in receiving my intelligence from 
ſenſible inhabitants. 
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ner, It leads down to the river (here a ſmooth 
and gentle current) through a wild rugged way, 
and there brings you to another ſhore of pen- 
dent, craggy, broken rock, fringed with wood : 
In one place, almoſt under the dairy, it bulges 
forth in a vaſt projecting body, almoſt threat- 
ning to thunder into the river, and obſtruct every 
drop of its ſtream. The walk takes a wind- 
ing courſe through a thick wood, to the terras 
in front of the houſe, from which the view is 
totally different from any of the preceding; it 
looks down upon a deep winding valley, quite 
filled with wood : A fine bending hollow — The 
noiſe of the river at bottom, raging over the 
rocks, is heard, but no where ſeen ; nor can any 
thing be more romantic than this effect: For 
looking down into the hollow, without perceiving 
the water, the imagination at once takes fire, and 
pictures a horrible depth of precipice, far beyond [| 
the truth; but in which ic is ſomewhat aſſiſted by | 
the thickneſs of the wood breaking the line of 
ſound. 

Upon the whole, Cocken has received noble 
gifts from nature, and the aſſiſtance ſhe has had 
trom art has been the work of an elegant fancy, 
conducted by as correct a taſte. 

In the houſe are ſeveral pictures, which pleaſe 
the lovers of that noble art. 

Treviſana. Lot and his daughters. The colour- 
ing is ſtrong, and the expreſſion ſpirited: | 

Nor is it wanting in the effect of the | 

clear obſcure. _ | | 

| 
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This town is ſuppoſed to contain forty 


ſouls, and to employ of its own, 


Vtviano. 


Treviſana. 


Unknown. 


Ditto. 


Rape of Proſerpine. The colouring 
not amiſs. 

Diana and Endymion. Good. 

Acis and Galatea, Expreſſive atti- 
tudes, 

Venus attiring. Happily delicate and 
expreſſive ; the roundneſs of the limbs, 
and the beauty of the naked, are ſtrik- 
ing : The preſſure of her hand on her 
boſom is fine; and his want of atten- 
tion characteriſtic of ſuch a ſituation. 
It is a copy from Guido. 

Bacchus and Ariadne, The attitude 
is very well caught; the colouring, 
and the naked of Ariadne's body, are 
pleaſing. 

Jupiter; and Juno in the Ceſtus of 
Venus. Her attitude is elegant, and 
the whole beautiful. 

Hercules and Omphale, The co- 
lours, naked, and attitude, good. 

Architecture in perſpective, two 
pieces. Very fine, brilliant, and ſpi- 
rited. | 

Portrait of the late Mr. Carr, nobly 
ſpirited. 

School-miſtreſs in her ſchool. Fine 
expreſſion ; the girls and boy are very 
well done; the girl reading, and the 
other knitting, very natural, The 
miſtreſs the leaſt ſpirited in the piece. 

An old man feeding his family with 
cheſtnuts, Vety fine, ſpirited, and na- 

tural, 


| OO 
five hundred fail of ſhips ; four hundred of 
which are colliers. The corporation have 


tural. The minute expreſſion is ſtrong : 
But the diffuſion of light appears to be 
unnatural z to proceed from no viſible 
ſource. 

Ditto. Landſcapez a cavern, Fine and 
brilliant, | 

Ditto. A philoſopher reproving his copier. 
Very fine and natural ; the airs of the 
heads well preſerved, and the hands ex- 

| cellently done. A copy. 

Ditto, A large landſcape; rocks and wa- 
ter. Very fine. The cattle and fi- 
gures excellent ; minutely done. 

Ditto. Ditto of rocks, with a ſtraggling 
branch, with the light behind it. Fine 

| and ſpirited. | | = 

Ditto. Three ditto, in a dark ſtile. The 
light is well done, and much ſpirit in the 
piece. 

Ditto, One ditto, their companion. Ex- 
ceedingly fine. The perſpective and 

5 keeping ſtriking. es 

Ditto. Twoditto, ſomething in the ſtile of 
Zuccarelli. Brilliant and pleaſing. 

Ditto. A ditto, rocks, with a trunk of a 
tree in water. The rocks fine; and 
the water excellent. 

Ditto. Two ditto in round. The cattle — 
the attitudes of the figures—the archi- 
tecture and the trees, all have merit. 

Ditto. Large landſcape: It is in a dark 
ſtile, but good. | 
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1 an eſtate of 13,500/. a year, and allow their 
1 mayor 1200/. a year. Sir Walter Blacket, 
when he ſerves that office, takes nothing. 
Theſe particulars will by no means ſatisfy 
1 you they are far from ſatisfying myſelf, 
| but they are all I could procure. —I wanted 
| | to be informed of the tonnage of their ſhip- 
ping, the number of failors employed, the 
1 nature and extent of their foreign trade, the 
|| degree of increaſe or decreaſe, and at what 
| periods, with many other circumſtances.— 
I could inſert, in the common hackneyed 
ſtyle, That Newcaltle 7s à place of very con- 
| [ frderable trade, her merchants poſſeſſing a very 
| 
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extenſive correſpondence, exporting this, that, 
and the other, and importing ſuch and ſuch 
commodities, &c. &c. Thele are the general 
accounts we meet with in books of geogra- 
phy, copied from one to another, till a man 
of any reading is diſguſted with the imper- 
tinence. I may be trifling and abſurd, but 
| I will never give you ſuch pages of inanity as 
|; theſe. 
1 The people employed in the coal - mines 
are prodigiouſly numerous, amounting to 


it . hi : 

i" Salvator Roſa. A water fall. Spirited and alive. 

\ i | Another; rocks and wood. Good; 

N but does not appear to me to equal the 

1 ä firſt, 

itt Poufjm. Large landſcape. In a fine but 
gloomy ſtile. 


many 
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many thouſands; the earnings of the men 
are from 15. to 45. a day, and their firing. 
The coal waggon roads, from the pits to the 
water, are great works, carried over all ſorts 
of inequalities of ground, ſo far as the 
diſtance of nine or ten miles. The track of 
the wheels are marked with pieces of timber 
let into the road, for the wheels of the wag- 
gons to run on, by which means one horſe 
is enabled to draw, and that with eaſe, 
fifty or ſixty buſhels of coals. There are 
many other branches of buſineſs that have 
much carriage in a regular track, that great- 
ly want this improvement, which tends fo 
conſiderably to the lowering the expences of 
Carriage. 

About five miles from Newcaft/e are the 
iron works, late Crawley's, ſuppoſed to be 
among the greateſt manufactories of the 
kind in Europe. Several hundred hands are 
employed in it, inſomuch that 20,000/7. a 
year is paid in wages. They earn from 1 s. 
to 25. 6d. a day; and ſome of the foremen 
ſo high as 200/. a year. The quantity of 
iron they work up is very great, employing 
three ſhips to the Baltic, that each make ten 
voyages yearly, and bring ſeventy tons at a 
time, which amount to twenty-one hundred 
tons, beſides five hundred tons more freighted 
in others. They uſe a good deal of American 
iron, which is as good as any Swediſb, and 
for 
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for ſome purpoſes much better. They would 
uſe more of it if larger quantities were to be 
had, but they cannot get it. A circum- 
ſtance the perſon did not ſufficiently explain, 


but which, in the mere outline, is worthy 


of remark. 
They ule annually ſeven thouſand bolls of 
coals, at ſixteen buſhels each. 

They manufacture anchors as high as 
ſeventy hundred weight, carriages of cannon, 
hoes, ſpades, axes, hooks, chains, &c. &c. 

In general their greateſt work 1s for ex- 
portation, and are employed very conſidera- 
bly by the Eaft India company: They have 
of late had a prodigious artillery demand 
from that company. 

During the war their buſineſs was ex- 
tremely great: It was worſe upon the peace; 
but for anchors and mooring chains the de- 
mand theſe laſt ſeven or eight years has been 
very regular and ſpirited. Their buſineſs in 
general, for ſome time paſt, has not been 
equal to what it was in the war. 

As to the machines for accelerating ſeve- 
ral operations in the manufacture, the cop- 
per rollers for ſqueezing bars into hoops, 
and the ſciflars for cutting bars of iron—the 
turning cranes for moving anchors into and 
out of the fire—the beating hammer, lifted 
by the cogs of a wheel; theſe are machines 
of manifeſt utility, fimple in their conſtruc- 
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tion, and all moved by water. But I cannot 
conceive the neceſſity of their executing ſo 
much of the remaining work by manual la- 
bour. I obſerved eight ſtout fellows ham- 
mering an anchor in ſpots, which might evi- 
dently be ſtruck by a hammer, or hammers, 
moved by water upon a vaſt anvil, the an- 
chor to be moved with the utmoſt eaſe and 
quickneſs, to vary the ſeat of the ſtrokes. 
It is idle to object the difficulty of raiſing 
ſuch a machine; there are no impoſſibilities 
in mechanics: An anchor of twenty tons 
may, undoubtedly, be managed with as 
much eaſe as a pin. In other works be- 
ſides the anchor-making, I thought I ob- 
ſerved a waſte of ſtrength. 

In the road from Newcaſtle to the works, 
upon riſing the firſt hill, there is a moſt no- 
ble view into an extenſive vale : Cultivated 
riſing incloſures, ſurrounding a prodigious 
fine water, (the river Tyne) which has the 
appearance of a lake, ſeveral miles long, 
and of a great breadth. In the middle an 
iſland of an irregular oblong ſhape, ſcattered 
with trees: The whole water enlivened 
with numerous boats, failing to and from 
Newcaſtle: The river loſes itſelf at each end, 
under waving hills. Upon the whole it has 
the appearance of one of the fineſt lakes in 
the world. At Newcaſtle, 
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PROVISIONS. 


Beſt Rye bread, per P. = 1d. 
Worſt ditto, 10 /b. for - - 6 
Butter, 20 02. - - - 9 
Cheeſe, — . 
Nef. NR... - 3 
Mutton, — - — 2 
Veal, — — - — 
Milk, per pint, - — 
Potatoes, per peck, = — 
Coals, per chaldron, = — 45. 
Poor's houſe- rent, from 20 to 409. 
Their firing, - - 30s. 


Land around Newcaſtle, letts, as may be 
ſuppoſed, extravagantly, from 4os. to 5/. 
an acre. 

As I enter the extenſive county of North- 
umberland to-morrow, you muſt allow me 
to make the agriculture of it the ſubject of 
my next letter. 


I remain, in the mean time, &c. 
Newcaſtle, 
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AT Goſworth, in the road to Morpeth, the 
ſoil is chiefly loamy—part ſandy, and 
but little clay; the average rent is about 
205, an acre; farms riſe from 50/. a year to 
400 J. Their courſes are, 


1. Fallow And, 1. Fallow 

2. Wheat 2. Maſlin 

3. Oats. 3. Oats. 
Another, Alſo, 

1. Fallow | 1. Turneps 

2. Wheat 2. Barley 

3. Beans. 3. Oats. 


For wheat they plow five times, ſow two 
buſhels about Michaelmas, and reap, upon an 
average, ten or twelve thrave, each thrave 
two ſtooks, or ſix pecks, that is, ſixteen 
buſhels and an half. For barley they plow 
on ſtubble three times, after turneps twice, 
and on a fallow five times; ſow two buſhels 
and an half in April, and reap fifteen thraves, 
at two buſhels, or thirty buſhels. For oats 
they give but one plowing, ſow two bolls and 
a canning, or four buſhels and an half, after 
barley, and gain in product much the ſame 
quantity as of that grain #. They plow but 


* I have, for once, given the jargon of coun 
meaſures ; a vile abuſe, that calls aloud for redreſs. 
You ſhall be plagued with them no more. 


Once 
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once for beans, ſow them broad - caſt, and 
under furrow, in February; never hoe; the 
medium crop about twenty-five buſhels.— 
They are all fold for the colliery horſes. For 
peaſe, but one earth, ſow in March, and get 
from ſixteen to twenty buſhels. For rye they 
fallow three or four times; but after barley 
plow but once; ſow two buthels, and gain 
in return thirty. For turneps they ſtir four 
times; hoeing is but coming in, for many 
do not practice it at all. The medium value 
per acre is, for the hoed ones, 40. 4s. the 
unhoed, 3. an argument ſo ſtrong for hoe- 
ing, that one would imagine it ſufficient to 
convince the blindeſt and moſt prejudiced 
of the cultivating tribe. They uſe them for 
both ſheep and beaſts. 

They ſow a little rape on new land: 
Paring and burning, and one plowing, is the 


preparation—never feed it: The average 
crop of ſeed half a laſt. 


No clover uſed. 

They cultivate a few tares for the feeding 
horſes. Likewiſe a little buckwheat, but 
it is not reckoned profitable. 

Potatoes they plant after two or three 
plowings: Slice them into ſetts. Twelve 
buſhels will plant an acre, at one foot ſquare. 
They hand- hoe them twice, and hand-weed 
them occaſionally. The crops are uſually 
worth from 71. to 10. at 9d. a buſhel. 


Wheat 


(38. 
Wheat or rye ſucceeds; of which they have 
finer crops than common. 
As to manuring, that of paring and burn- 
ing is one important point ; the expence, 
The paring - - 9. 64. 
Burning <- = = #6 


8 


They never fold their ſheep, nor chop 
their ſtubbles; but their hay they ſtack 
at home. Dung they buy at Newca/t/e, from 

15. to 25. for a two- horſe cart load. 
Good graſs will lett for 309. an acre. 
They apply it both to dairying and fatting : 
Three acres will keep two cows through the 
ſummer, and one acre three or four ſheep. 
They manure it carefully, The breed of 
cattle ſhort horned, which they prefer. 

The product of a cow they reckon at 5, /. 
a good one will give five gallons of milk per 
day : — They keep but few ſwine, and not 
the more for their cows. The winter food 
of the latter hay and ſtray ; of the firſt two 
ton; keep them in the houſe. Their calves 
ſuck five weeks for fatting, and fix for rear- 
ing, and afterwards are fed with bean meal 
and milk. They reckon ſix or eight cows 
the proper number for a dairy-maid to ma- 
nage. 

Their ſwine they fat to twenty-four ſtone. 

Their flocks of ſheep riſe from forty to 
eighty. The profit they reckon at 155. a 

ai | | head. 


E 
head. They feed them in winter and ſpring 
on graſs; ſome turneps; and when pinched 
for feed, turn them into their wheat and 
rye. 5/6. the average of fleeces. 

They reckon eight horſes neceſſary for 
the cultivation of an hundred acres of arable 
land, uſe three in a plough, and do an acre 
a day. When at work in winter they al- 
low their horſes a peck of oats per day ; and 
reckon the annual expence at 7/. They 
plow up their ſtubbles for a fallow at 
Chriſtmas. The price per acre of plow- 
ing, 5s. The depth five inches. They 
know nothing of chopping ſtraw for chaff. 
The hire of a cart and three horſes a day 
IS 55. | 
7 the hiring and ſtocking of farms, 
they reckon 3oo/. requiſite for one of 100/. 
a year. 

Land ſells at twenty-eight or thirty years 
purchaſe. There are ſome eſtates ſo low as 
2 or 3oo/. a year. 

Tythes are generally compounded ; 

Wheat. 95. 64. ' Oak. . 47. 
Barley, 4s. 6d. Beans, 6s. 


Poor rates 2d. in the pound. Their em- 
ployment, ſpinning wool and flax. But few 

drink tea. | 
The farmers carry their corn three miles. 
The general economy will be ſeen from 
the following ſketches. 
zoo acres 
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300 acres in all 
100 arable 
200 graſs 
200 rent 
1 af horſes 
12 cows 
20 beaſts 
12 young cattle 
40 ſheep 
1 man 
3 boys 
3 maids 
8 labourers 
3 ploughs 
6 carts 
No waggons. 
Another, 
180 acres in all 
80 arable 
100 graſs 
L. 140 rent 
8 horſes 
7 COWS 
7 beaſts 
20 young cattle 
30 ſheep 


I Man 

1 boy 

2 maids 

1 tabourer 
2 ploughs 
4 carts. 


Vor. III. 
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Another, 
450 acres in all 
200 arable 
250 graſs 
L. 420 rent 
27 horſes 
30 cows 
25 beaſts 
30 young cattle 
go ſheep 
2 men 
3 boys 
Io labourers 
5 ploughs 
10 carts. 


Another, 
100 acres in all 
60 arable 
40 grals 
£.90 0 
6 horſes 
4 cows 
8 young cattle 
20 ſheep 
1 man 
I maid 
1 labourer 
1 plough 
3 carts. 


C L A- 
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LL 1 O UX. 


In harveſt, 15. 64. and ale. 

In hay time, 25s. and ditto. 

In winter, 19. 

Mowing graſs, 25. and 4s. 6d. 
Hoeing turneps, 6s. and 45. 


Ditching, &c. 15. 2 d. a rood. 


Thraſhing wheat, 21 d. a buſhel. 
barley, 15 d. 

oats, 14 d. 

Head man's wages, 124. 

Next ditto, 8 J. or 91. 

Boy of ten or twelve years, 2 /. 
Dairy maids, 4 /. 

Other ditto, 3/7. 105. 

Women per day in harveſt, 10d. and 15. 
In hay time, 64, 
In winter, 64. 


IMPLEMEN TS. 


A cart, 61. 6s. or 71. 

A plough, 1/. 15. 

A harrow, 155. 

A rollor, 47. or 51. for graſs, but none for 


barley. 


A ſcythe, 36. 

A ſpade, 3s. 6d. 

Laying a ſhare and coulter, 15. 
Shoeing, 15. 4 f. 


PROVISIONS. 


The ſame as at Newca/tle. 
About 


| 


r 
About Morpeth the ſoil is a loamy clay; 
etts from 5s. to 20s. per acre; average 
about 12s. Farms riſe from 304. to 5001. 
a year. Their courſes, 


1. Fallow 3. Beans 
2. Wheat 1 Ou. 
3. Oats Alſo, 
4. Oats. 1. Turneps 
And | 2. Barley 
1. Fallow 3. Oats 
2. Wheat -- "<4; Oat, 


| For wheat they plow four times, ſow two 
buſhels and an half between Michaelmas and 
Martinmas, and reap, upon an average, four- 
teen. For barley they give three ſtirrings, 
but five on a fallow, ſow two buſhels about 
the end of March, or beginning of April, 
and gain in return twenty buſhels. They 
ſtir but once for oats, ſow five buſhels before 
barley ſowing, and gain thirty in return. 
One plowing is allo the number for beans ; 
of which they ſow three buſhels broad calt— 
never hoe the medium crop twenty-eight : 
Uſe them chiefly for horſes. For peaſe they 
likewiſe plow but once, ſow two buſhels, 
and gain about fourteen. They give four 
ſtirrings for rye, ſow two buſhels, and gain, 
upon a medium, twenty. 
For turneps they plow four times; all hoe 
twice or thrice ; and the medium value per 
acre is 3/7. uſe them for cattle and ſheep. 
Clover they {ow with both barley and wheat; 


2 mov 
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mow it for hay, and get from one and an 
half to two ton per acre, and ſow oats after it. 

Potatoes they prepare for by digging : 
The planters give 5/. per acre rent for the 
land they ſet them on: It is generally a 
ſtubble, dunged at the rate of twenty-five 
loads per acre, thirty-two buſhels each. They 
dibble them in at one foot ſquare ; twenty- 
three buſhels plant an acre ; hand-hoe them 
three times at the expence of 25. Gd. a time: 
The crop is from two hundred and fifty to 


four hundred buſhels. The digging the 


ground, and digging up the crop, coſts 5 /. 
The price commonly 15. a buſhel, 
Theaccount, therefore, ſtands thus per acre: 


EXAPENCE.S. 


Rent, - .. -» ae $06 
Labour, manuring, cannot) 
be leſs than the day's | 
work of four horſes, three 4 
men, and two carts, or j 


10 


O 


Setts, — 8 1 
Dibbling, + — = 056-0 
Digging and taking 8 5 © 0 
Hand-hoeing thrice, — 60 7 6 
. 
PRODUCE. 

250 buſhels, at 13. - 17 .10-..8 
Expences, — = TI 7 
Profit, . 3 


1 

But the profit of ſuch thorough llage 3 is, 
perhaps, as conſiderable as this ballance. 
They ſow barley afterwards, of which they 
get very great crops. 

As to the management of manure, it may 

artly be judged from their ſtacking their 
— both in the field and farm yard; and 
from their never chopping their ſtubbles. 

Paring and burning was once uſed, but it 
is now done with. 

They lime much, lay ſeventy buſhels per 
acre, beſides a dunging at the ſame time; it 
coſts 7 4. beſides the leading; they reckon 
they could not raiſe corn without it. 

Very good graſs land will lett at 20s. an 
acre : They apply it moſtly to fatting. An 
acre and an half they reckon ſufficient for 
carrying a beaſt, of an hundred ſtone, through 
the ſummer, or to maintain ſeven or eight 
ſheep.— Their breed of cattle is the ſhort 
horned, which they reckon much the beſt. 
The product of a cow they lay at 5 J. but 
on land of 20 s. an acre, they ſuppoſe it may 
amount to 9 or 10/. A good one will give 
nine gallons of milk per day. Ten will 
maintain five or ſix ſwine. Their winter 
food is hay and ſtraw. The calves do not 
ſuck at all, being brought up by hand, about 
{ix weeks, for either killing or rearing. A 
dairy maid, they reckon, can take care of fix 
cows; and a ton and a half of hay is the 
quantity they allow for wintering one cow. 


C 3 The 
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The joiſt, through the year, 3/. 10s. They 
are kept in winter in the houſe. 

Their {wine they fat up to twenty and 
thirty tone. 

he profit on fatting an ox in graſs, of 
one hundred ſtone, they reckon, at a me- 
dium, 5/. 

Their flocks of. ſheep riſe from thirty to 
one hundred; the profit on them they rec- 
kon at 10g. a ſheep. In winter they keep- 
them in graſs; and in very bad weather give 
them hay; in April they turn them into 
their young clover: The average of their 
fleeces is 316. 

In the tillage of their farms, they reckon 
that fix horſes are neceſſary far the culture 
of one hundred acres of arable land. They 
uſe either three horſes in a plough, or two 
horſes and two oxen ; with the firlt, they do 
an acre and half a day, and with the ſe- 
cond, not above half an acre ; but then the 
Jaſt is the ſtrongeſt of all their work. — Their 
allowance of oats to their teams, is two 
buſhels per horſe, per week. The annual 
expence of keeping a horſe, they reckon 8 /. 
They feed their working oxen on ſtraw and 
hay in winter, and work on ſtraw alone. 
The common time far breaking up ſtubbles 
for a fallow, is March, but ſome do it in 
November, The price of ploughing, is 5 5. 
6 d. —The depth four or five inches. The 
hire of a cart, three horſes and driver, 25. 6d. 
: In 


1 

In the hiring and ſtocking farms, they 

reckon 450 J. neceſſary for one of 100 J. a 
car, 

{ Land ſells at thirty-two years purchaſe, 

Eſtates riſe from 100/. upwards. 

Tythes are both gathered and compound- 
ed; when the latter, 2s. 6 d. an acre for 
turneps, and 75s. for wheat, barley, and 
oats, are common prices. 

Poor rates, 6 d. in the pound. The em- 
ployment of the poor, begging and un: 
All drink tea. 

The farmers carry their corn ſix miles. 

The general œconomy will be beſt ſeen 
from the following ſketches ; 


130 acres in all 140 graſs 
80 arable L. 160 rent 
50 graſs 12 horſes 
£.60 rent 20 cows 
7 horſes 10 fatting beaſts 
4 oxen 30 young cattle 
4 cows 50 ſheep 
20 ſheep | 2 boys 
12 young cattle | 2 maids 
3 men 2 labourers 
1 boy 4 ploughs 
1 maid 6 carts. 
2 ploughs Another, 
2 Carts. 200 acres in all 
Another, 1co arable 
zoo acres in al! YL. 11 rent 
160 arable 8 horſes 
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10 cows 1 boy 
5 fatting beaſts 1 maid 
zo ſheep 1 labourer 
10 young cattle 2 ploughs 
I man 4 carts, 


LABOUR 


In harveſt, 1 s. and board. 

In hay time, 15s. 6d. and beer. 

In winter, 10 4. 

Mowing graſs, 1 s. 6 d. 

Hoeing turneps, 2 5. 6 d. 

Ditching, 15. 2d. a rood. 

All thraſhing done for the twenty-firſt part. 
Head man's wages, 11 /. 

Next ditto, 7 /. 

A boy of twelve years, 3 /. 

A dary maid, 3 J. 10-5. 

Other ditto, 3 ; 

Women per day in harveſt, 9d. and beer. 
In hay time, 69. 


IMPLEMENTS. 


No waggons. 

A cart, 7 /. 

A plough, 20s. 

A harrow, 155. 

A roller, 1/. 5 5. 

A ſcythe, 25. 64. 

A ſpade, 3 5. 6 d. 

Laying a ſhare and coulter, 4 d. and find 
iron; 15s. withoat. 

Shoeing, Is. 4 4. 


P R O- 


1 
PROVISIONS. 


Bread—rye, or wheat and pens; or barley 
and peaſe. | 

Cheeſe, 2d. 

Butter, 8 d. 16 oz. 

Beef, 3 d. 

Mutton, 3 4. 

Veal, 3 d. 

Pork, 4 d. 

Milk, . pints of ſkim for 2 d. 

Potatoes, 3 d. peck. 

Candles, 7 d. 

Soap, Pg 

Labourer's houſe rent, 105. 


Their firing, 105. 


BUILDING. 


Oak timber, 25. 

Aſh, 1s. 4 d. 

A maſon per day 15. and board. 
A carpenter, 15. and ditto. 
Farm houſes of brick and ſtone. 


From Morpeth to Alnwick land lets at 
an average at 12s. and farms are in general 
from 40 J. to 200 J. a year. Wheat crops 
twenty buſhels, barley thirty, and oats 
thirty-ſix. The ſoil about A/rwick is in 
A either a light loam, or a gravel, and 
etts at about 155. an acre. Farms from 100/. 
to 800 J. a year. The courſes moſt in uſe are, 

1. Turneps 


| ;.- 28 1 
1. Turneps And, 1. Fallow 


2. Barley 2. Wheat 
3. Oats 3. Beans or peaſe 
4. Oats. 4. Oats 

. Oats. 


which are both bad, but the laſt execrable. 
They plough for wheat three or four times, 
tow two buſhels in Oober, and reap, on 
an average, twenty buſhels. For barley 
they ſtir twice or thrice, fow two buſhels 
in April, and gain, at a medium, forty 
buſhels. They plough but once for oats, 
iow ' ſix buſhels, after barley, and reckon 
the middling crop at forty. For beans but 
once, on pared and burnt land, ſow five 
bulkels, and get from forty to fifty. They 
ſow but few peaſe; the method is, one 
ploughing, ſow three buſhels, and the crop 
twenty. For rye they plough three or four 
times, ſow two buſhels ; the crop the ſame 
as of peaſe. They plough as often for tur- 
neps, hoe twice, and reckon the value per 
2cre from 2 J. 10s, to 5 J. 10s. They feed 
them off with beaſts and ſheep. They ule 
n clover, but fow a few tares to make into 
day for their horſes. They cultivate pota- 
tors both by digging, and ploughing, and 
dunging; if the latter, it is three times: 
They flice and drop them into the furrow, 
{9 as to ſtand in rows twelve inches afunder; 
thirty-five pecks will plant an acre; the 

crop 


. 
crop is generally worth 10 J. or 12. at 
15. 6 d. a buſhel. 

For raiſing manure, they have no idea of 
chopping the ſtubbles, but ſtack their hay 
at home, conſequently make much more 
than in places where it is ſtacked in the 
fields. They lime a great deal, lay eight 
or twelve bolls on an acre, at two buſhels 
each. 

Good graſs letts at 24. an acre; they uſe 
it chiefly for cows; an acre will ſummer 
one, or three ſheep. Their breed of cattle 
is the ſhort horned, and will fat up to fixty 
or Eighty ſtone. 

Their {wine fat from twelve to twenty 
ſtone. 

The product of a cow they reckon at 74. 
in good graſs; do not keep above a ſow to 
ten. The winter food, hay, an acre and 
a half in quantity, and ſtraw ; kept in houſe. 
Calves do not ſuck above three days. 

In the tillage of their lands, they reckon 
four horſes will do for one hundred acres of 
arable land; uſe two in a plow, and do an 
acre and halt a day; allow them half a 
peck of oats a day, and reckon the annual 
expence of keeping, &c. at 8 J. per head. 
The time of breaking up their ſtubbles for 
a fallow, is after barley ſowing. The price 
of ploughing, 35. per acre, and the depth 
four inches. The hire of a cart, three 
horſes, and driyer, 5 5. a day. 

They 
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They reckon 300 J. neceſſary for the hir- 
ing and ſtocking a farm of 100. a year. 
Land ſells at thirty years purchaſe. 
Tythes are both gathered and compounded. 
Poor rates 64. in the pound; their em- 
ployment ſpinning. 


LABOUR. 


In harveſt, 15s. 3 d. and 15. 6 d. a day. 

In hay- time, ditto. 

In winter, 10d. 

Mowing graſs, 1 5. 6 d. 

Hoeing turneps, 5 s. twice. 

For thraſhing, they have the 19th of all 
grain. | 

Head man's wages, 9 /. 

Next ditto, 6 /. 

Boy of twelve years, 2 /. 

Maids, 3 J. to 5/. 

Women per day, in harveſt, 15. 2 d. 

In hay-time, 6 d. 


IMPLEMENTS. 
No waggons. 
A cait, 71. 105. 
A plow, 1/. 15. 
A harrow, 1/. 15, 
A roller, 5 J. 
A lcythe, 3 5. 
A ipade, 3 5. 
Laying a ſhare, 6 d. 
coulter, 6 d. 


—— 


P R O- 


LIL 
PROVISIONS. 


Bread — Barley and peaſe 895 
Cheeſe, per /6. "4 > 4... AI 
Butter, 16 92. — - a 
Beef, - - - - 25 
Mutton, — — — — 2% 
Veals — — — 2 
Por Kk, — — = 3 
New milk, per pint, — 5 
Candles, — — — 7 
SOAP, — — - 7 
Labourers houſe-rent, — 20 5. 

— — — firing, — 20. 

. — tools, - - 97. 


Down by the ſea are many rich, grazing 
farms for oxen and ſheep, up ſo high as 
1000/, a year“. 

From Alnwick to Belford land letts at 1 25. 
an acre ; and farms riſe from 404. to 7001. 


*The caſtle of Alnwick, the ſeat of his Grace 
the Duke of Northumberland, is moſt of it new _ 
built by the preſent Duke, and not yet finiſhed : 
The apartments are all fitted up in the Gothic taſte, 
and ornamented in a very light and elegant ſtile. 
The principal ones are, 1. A breakfaſt- room, 33 
by 21. 2. Dining- room, 55 by 22; it has two 
bow- windows, but irregular, the Gothic work very 
elegant: Over the chimney, the Ducheſs, by 
Reynolds. 3. A drawing- room. 4. A library, 65 
by 22, and at the end, a chapel. 5. A ſaloon, 
40 by 20, and a bow. The architecture of the 
new buildings is quite in the caſtle ſtile, and very 
light and pleaſing. 


a year, 
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a year, but generally between 100/, & 200/. 
The wheat crops, at an average, 20 buſhels 
per acre, barley 36, and oats the ſame. 
About Be/ford there are many variations 
from the preceding management, whic 
highly deſerve attention. The foil is in ge- 
neral a loam, inclinable to a clay; good 
wheat land letts, in large farms, at 11s. an 
acre, but in ſmall ones, near the town, at 
20s. Farms riſe from 100 J. a year, to 500/. 
many of ;o6/. 350/. and 4001. The courſes, 


1. Fallow Allo, 1. Turneps 
2. Wheat 2. Barley 
3+ Peaſe. 3. Oats 

4. Barley. 


For wheat they plow four or five times, 
ſow three buſhels in November, and gain 
upon an average about twenty-one. For 
barley they plow three times, but only twice 
after turneps, ſow four buſhels, about the 
2oth of May, and reckon the medium pro- 
duce at five quarters. They ſtir but once 
for oats, ſow ſix buſhels, before barley ſeed 
time, and gain in return forty-eight. For 
beans they plow twice, ſow fix buſhels, 
broad caſt, the beginning of March, never 
hoe, but get fixty buſhels in return; ſell 
them for exportation. 'They give bat one 
ſtirring for peaſe, ſow four buſhels the be- 
ginning of March, and gain from none at all 
to fifty buſhels. 
Fer 
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For turneps they plow four times, hoe 
twice, ſetting them out ten inches or a foot | 
aſunder, and value them, at a medium, at f 
455. uſe them for fatting ſheep aud beaſts, | 
and rearing calves and young theep. Tares 
they ſow after wheat, on two plowings, ge- 
nerally for hay, of which they get about two 
tons per acre. 
Potatoes they plow for thrice : Slice them 
for ſetts, drop them in the furrows, ſo as to 
lay fourteen inches ſquare ; hand-hoe them 
twice with a hoe ſeven inches wide; fix 
buſhels plant an acre : Some years they do L 
not get above twenty-four buſhels, but in { 
others ſixty. They ſow barley after them. 
In the management of the manure in the 
farm-yard they have merit, for they ſtack 
all their hay at home; and keep their cattle 
in houſes, littered down clean. But they 
know nothing of chopping the ſtubbles for 
littering a farm-yard. Nor do they fold 
their ſheep, although their flocks riſe to one 
thouſand. Paring and burning is known, 
but is going out. 
| Good graſs land will lett at 205. an acre. 
They apply it to all uſes: An acre will keep 
a cow through the ſummer, or five - ſheep ; 
but they never manure it. C | 
Their breed of cattle is the ſhort horned, * 
but apprehend the long to be beſt, and are 
accordingly getting into them. They fat 
their oxen up to one hundred and fifty ſtone 
weight, 


LA 
weight, and reckon 47. 45. the profit on one 
of eighty ſtone. Their ſwine to twenty-five. 

Four pounds they reckon the produce of 
a cow, and a good one to give ſix gallons of 
milk a day: A dairy of eight, will enable 
the farmer to keep nine or ten ſwine. Th 
give them hay in winter while milked, and 
ſtraw when dry; keep them in the houſe, 
and allow each a ton and half of hay. The 
calves do not ſuck at all, but are brought up 
by hand; four months for rearing, and two 
for killing. One maid will, with help, take 
care of ten cows. 

Their flocks of ſheep riſe from one hun- 
dred to fix hundred; and the profit they 
reckon an buying to fat as follows : 


Lamb, — — oO 86. o 
Wool, „ „ 
Improvement of ewe, 3 

0 14 © 
On ſtock ſheep they calculate it, 
Lamb, = — 2 65. o 
Wool, 2 sd "CE 
ds Þ 


In very hard weather they give them ſome 
hay, but their general winter keeping is on 
the ſheep walks. The fleeces are from 376. 
to 5 H. the ficſt at 5 d. 2, and the ſecond at 


In the tillage of their lands, they reckon 
eight oxen and fix horſes neceſſary for one 
hundred 
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hundred ares of afable'land; they uſe either 
two oxen! and two horſes in d pleughy or 
two horſes alone; with: the firl they half 
an acre a day and with the laſt an de and 
half; but then the firſt is uſed in the ſtreng 
work; and goes much the deeperd They al- 
l6w tHeir horſes the third of a buſſſekof oats 
each in winter per week, but fione in ſum- 
mer; and reckon the annual expenee per 
horſe to be 5. 7. They give themamhay, 
only pea ſtraw. Their seg oxen they 
feed in winter on ſtraw and coarſe hay; but 
work them on the firſt alone. They reckon 
oxen much the beſt on ſtrong lands, plow- 
ing much ſteadier and deeper. They break 
up their ſtubbles for a fallow in autumn. 
The price of plowing is 6s. per acre, and 
the depth fir to ſeven inches. They know 
nothing of chopping ſtraw for chaff. 

The hire of a cart, three nay and a 
driver Per Uay, is 55. 5 8 
They reckon, that a man ould have 
I200/. for he Rocking a farm df 2 a 

year. Ane V1 
Land ſells in eneral at thi ars pur- 
chaſe. Ert 4 © . in yea GO x 
Tythes are both gathered and tcompound- 
ed: IF the latter » ' hs 
Wheat- $-0 5, Beans mod 5 35. 
Barley, Pay 5 Peaſe, 3 
77x; i. ee 
Vo I | n 
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. Poor rates, ni in the pound. Their 
employment, ſides Aalen, i is a little 
ſpinning. Very few drink tea. 

There are ſome few eſtates ſo low as 
1004. a year, and to goo/. 

The farmers carry their corn four miles. 


The cconomy will be ſeen from 
the following particulars of farms : 
400 acres in all 30 young cattle 
350 arable _ Soo ſheep | 
4 30 grals , | 3 — 
20 rent | 2 
= 2 horfes 3 maids 
16 ren 10 labourers 
8 cows. 6 ploughs 
20 young cattle 6 carts. 
zoo ſheep Another, 
2 men 200 acres, all ara- 
4 boys ee 
2 2 maids | /. 100 rent 
6 labourers 6 horſes 
A4 ploughs 2 oxen 
6 carts. 16 cows 
Another, 16 young cattle 
7700 acres in all 600 ſheep 
400 arable. 1 man 
11 44 
L. uh =o 3 ws | 
16 horſes 2 labourers. 
20 oxen 2 ploughs _ 
10 cows 2 carts. 
12 fatting beaſts 


Another, 


1 


Another, Another, 
1100 acres in all 360 aeres in all 
700 arable 200 arable | 
400 graſs 160 graſs | 
L. oo rent L. 250 tent | 
22 horſes 8 horſes 
zo oxen 4 oxen 
35 cows 10 COWS |. 
60 young cattle 3 fatting beaſts 
20 * 16 young e 
690. Nr. 
i- 8. | 
5 by... *% | 
16 labourers 3 labourers [ 
© &P lqughs 
J carts. | q 
L. A B 0 v R. : 
In harveſt, | : e Oy noms | 
In hay time, 15. „ naredd | 


In winter, 10 d. RE Dee 
Mowing grafs, 2 5. 6d. 45: 
Hoeing turneps, from 2 s. 64, fo 4 3 
Thraſhing, the 2oth of all grain. 

Head man's wages, 9 J. 
Next ditto, 71 75 | | 
Boy of fifteen years, 5 /. od #19116, 
Maids, 3/. 37, won ts RIS 
Women per day in barveſt, 1 5. _— 
Ip,bay. time, 6 7 uſed to be but 4d. 


In winter, 4 d. 
D 2 IM PLE- 


"LEASE 


S bd 
— bn 
* 
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IMPLEMENTS. 


No waggons. 

A cart, 7 6 10. 

A wain, 7/. 10s. 

A plough, 1 J. 1 5 6. 

A arrow, 11. 

A roller, 4 J. © 

A ſcythe, 8 x. 

12 553% 8 d. I | 

The black-ſmith ſhoes all 7 Wirte n 
the plough irons, and all the cart ditto, 
for 1 J. 15. per horſe, per annum. 

Shoeing, 25. 


"PROVISIONS. 


Bread—barley and peaſe. 
Cheeſe, per 6. 3 d. 
Butter, 18 oz. = — 
Beef, | - = - 1 4. 5 
Mutton, - = = 2x. 
Veal, Mes 10 6, 
Milk, new, a pint, Is Mea 40! 
— kim, three, pints, 3 oy 
8 A 7. a bucher 
Candles, — 3 t 
Soap, 5 = 3 6d.” N al 
Labourer's houſe rent; 20. _— 
firing, NN 
Their tools the farmer finds. * 
: B U [ L D- 
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UTIL DTNG 


Bricks, per RT — 10s. 
Tiles — 40 
Oak timber, - — 2 per foot, 
Ally a 1 
Elm, — — - — 1 
A maſon per day, - 1 6d. 
A carpenter, + - 1 6 : 
A thatcher, — — I 4 | * b 
Stone walling, dry, that is, without mortar, , * I 
4 d. a ſquare yard 8 58. and N and 
10 d. leading. | 
In mortar five feet and a half high and a yard 
ſquare, cutting and laying 7d. lime, ſand, | 
and leading 2 5. 
Farm houſes of ſtone, and ſlate or pantile. | 
In the pariſh of Be/ford are j 
10,600 acres in all | 
3-300 of ditto moors | 
400 wood | | 
200 | 
20 _— and 600 acres in little 
cels | 
180 labourers 
20 men ſervants 
200 horſes (by twenty farmers) "> 
150 oxen | 
4000 ſheep | 
40 fatting beaſts 
64. in the e rates 


4 3-300 rent. | | | 
D 3 The | 
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The town of Beſord, which is a pretty, 
well ſituated place, belonꝑs entirely to Abra- 
ham Dixon, Eſq; That Gentleman's father 

rocured a market and two fairs to be eſta- 

liſhed at it; but the ſpirited conduct of the 
preſent owner is what has brought it to the 
condition, fo flouriſhing to what it formetly 
was ;. thirteen years ago it, did not contain 
above an hundred ſouls, but they now amount 
to above ſix times that number,: And this 
increafe has been owing to the excellent 
means of introducing an induſtry unknown 
to former times. Mr. Dixon ang eſtabliſhed 
a woolten manufacture, which em- 
ploys ſixteen looms, and the ſpinning buſineſs 
goes on ſufficiently to keep them at work: 
A noble acquiſnion in a place where u fpun- 


ning-whee] was not to be ſeen à few years 


ago. Another eſtabliſhment of great 
importance, was that of a tannery. The 
neareſt tanners were thoſe of Berwick and 
Alnwick This was an inconvenience and a 
diſadvantage to the neighbourhood ; there- 
fore Mr. Dixon, at the of 700 /. 
fixed a tannery, which now-wrns-o0utto good 
account, and is a peculiar bene fit to the 
neighbourhood. 

The ſituation of Belford, half way between 
Alnwick and Berwick, at the diſtanoe of 
thirty miles, was veryatvantageousfor fixing 
a good inn, with poft=chaiſes and accommo- 
dations for travellers. This, hkewiſe, was 


executed. 
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executed, and is now found of iar uſe to 
all travellers, and of benefit to the town. 

But as a town without good roads to and 
from it is of courſe but in a paltry condition, 
Mr. Dixon applied himſelf with ſpirit 
to rendering the road to Belford, north and 
ſouth, as good as poſſible ; this he effected 
as far as his influence extended, and would 
not have left a mile of bad road in the whole 
country, had others been as ſolicitous as 
himſelf about ſo important an object. 
Coals had formerly been raiſed around 
Belford, but the pits exhauſted, and the un- 
dertaking diſcontinued for many 
common report which this active Gentleman 
heard on all fides was, that no more coal was 
advantageouſly to be had ; but common re- 

rt was not ſufficient for him; he tried in 
ſeveral places, and was fortunate enough to 
find a very beneficial ſeam, which has been 
fince worked to noble advantage, both to 
the town and the proprietor. 

Diſcovering of coal, led to the burning of 
lime for the purpoſes of agriculture, as a ma- 
nure, in a much larger way than had been 
uſual ; and for this work three new lime- 
kilns were erected, in a moſt ſubſtantial 
manner, and at a large expence. 

This —— Gentleman meditates yet 
greater works: He propoſes to eſtabliſh ſuch 
manufactures, as may employ all the poor of 


the country. He _ to build a coal road 
D 4 from 


years. The 
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nom his pits to the town, - afid he canceives 
ſome hopes of making Be{ford a port, though 
at two or three miles diſtance from the fea ; 
this will be of glorious advantage to the 
town, and open markets for his coals at 
preſent ynthought of. In a word, this active 
genius is daring and comprehenſive in his 
adeas, penetrating and ſpirited in the exe- 
cution, _ 

At the ſame time that he has effected 
theſe noble works, he has not been idle in 
other reſpects. He has built a very hand- 
tome manſion-houſe for his own reſidence, 
raiſed numerous plantations, and erected 
ſeven new farm-houſes, with all the neceſ- 
{ary offices, the OW luaſtantially of brick 
— tile. 

In the walk of Yar os he has tried ſome 
experiments, which deſerve attention : Much 
of his land is ſo wet as to require draiping ; 
his method of doing which is as follows: 
While the field is in tillage, he marks out 
the low places, where the water lodges, with 
ſticks, and then, with a plough, throws the 
land from the low ſpace; by beginning at a 
certain diſtance, five or fix yards for inſtance 
from the bottom of it, and continually turn- 
ing the furrows from it, until the plough 
finiſhes in the middle, and conſequently leaves 
an open furrow there; by which, means a 
drain is made for the water, whiah carries 
i off with a little opening by ſpades: — And 
after- 
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afterwards laying the field down to graſs, 
the land has a fall that keeps it dry. This 
method he follows, let the inequality of the 
ſurface be what it may; for if in any place 
the land lies in a round, an oblong, or a ſer- 
pentine form, the plough moves according 
to the wave of the land, and always leaves 
a furrow in the loweſt part. 

This method of draining muſt certainly 
be moſt effectual in land fo retentive of wa- 
ter as to hold it on the fide even of an open 
drain; and when, conſequently, the ſurface 
muſt have a fall to carry it off. 

In the laying down to graſs, Mr. Dixon 
is likewiſe very attentive to have it done in 
a neat and maſterly manner, Of hay ſeeds 
he ſows fix buſhels per acre, and eight 
pounds of Duzch clover, and alſo about a 
tenth of the whole of parſley, for the fake 
of his ſheep. In 1759, four acres were 
plowed and fown, half with buck wheat, 
and half with peaſe ; both were plowed in 
when in bloſſom, and winter fallowed after, 
and, in the ſpring, ſown with graſſes alone; 
five acres adjoining were ſown alſo among 
barley, and another five without either corn 
or manure: The reſult of this experiment, 
which was very well imagined, was this, 
that, from the firſt year, to the preſent time, 
no kind of difference has been perceived. 
That, however, which was ſown alone, 
would, without attention, have proved the 

worſt; 
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worlt ; for the chick-weed came ſo ſtrongly, 


that it threatened to deſtroy all the graſſes; 
but a dairy of cows being turned in, they 


eat it up, by which means the graſſes roſe 
freely. As that part ſown alone, in this ex- 
periment, was no better than the other, it is 
certainly ſo far concluſive againſt ſowing a- 
lone, as a crop of corn is thereby loſt, with- 
out gaining any thing in return. 

Cabbages this Gentleman has alſo tried, 
and with great ſucceſs. In 1766 he had 
an acre and half on a cold, wet, clay foil : 
It was well dunged, and plowed twice : 
Turneps the preceding crop. The cabbage 
ſeed was fown the beginning of Auguſt the 
year before, and the plants ſet out of the 
bed directly into the field, which operation 


WAS performed from the middle of March 


to the beginning of April. The rows were 
three feet aſunder, and two feet from plant 
to plant, horſe-hoed and hand- hoed as the 


weeds aroſe. This crop turned out but 


ſmall in ſize, but was of excellent uſe for 
feeding the cows; they were given, with 
ſome hay, to the milch ones, the leaves 


niripped off. The butter and milk both ex- 


ceedingly good, and finely flavoured. 

In 1767 the ſame field was again planted 
with them; the management, in all re- 
pects, as before; the crop little better; but 
applied to the ſame uſe, and with equal ſuc- 
cets. | 


In 
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In 1768 four acres were planted, after 
oats ; the foil, a rich loamy clay: The ſtub- 
ble was plowed in, and then the field dung- 
ed; after which it was plowed twice more, 
and planted, as in the other experiments. 
Part of the ſeed was ſown before winter, 
and part in the ſpring : The cabbages from 
the former proved much the largeſt. Many 
weighed thirty, thirty-one, thirty-two, and 
thitty-three pounds and half, the average 
about fifteen pounds a cabbage. 

Mr. Dixon, upon the whole, commends 
preatly the calture of this moſt uſeful vege- 
table, for the feeding of milch cows : He is 
determined to continue the cultivation of 
them for that purpoſe, having found them fo 
peculiarly convement, that a loſs of cabbages 
would, in a great meaſure, be a loſs of the 
winter's milk. 

Since my firſt edition, he writes me thus : 
« My this year's crop, on the ground which 
you examined laſt year, in quantity about 
two acres, has turned out very beneficial ; 
for, by the affiſtance of about two ſtone of 
hay daily, I have kept three cows in milk, 
equal to a ſummer's paſture, one fat heifer 
for a month, and a fat ox who feeds with 
the cows; about forty ſheep eat up the re- 
fuſe of the cattle, and it being now a hard 
froſt, with ſnow on the ground, I feed ſeven 
ewes and their lambs on them, in my back- 
yard, which thrive extremely well; and T ex- 


pect 
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pect they will laſt me till May. About a 
month ago I plowed over two.acres of grafs 
with a paring ſock for burning, as ſoon as 
dry, and on this land I intend to plant the 
ſame ſort of cabbage as before, viz. the 
large Scotch, and alſo the ſame ground as 


was planted this laſt ſeaſon, and give them 
the ſame culture.” 


This Gentleman is alſo particularly atten- 
tive to the management of his fences : His 
favourite hedge is the holly ; he ſows the 
ſeed in beds, and tranſplants them into rows 
tor hedges; I meaſured ſome, that grew 
upon a moiſt ſoil, fix feet high, in fix years 
growth: It is indubitably the firſt of all 
tences, grows very thick, cloſe to the ground, 
and 1s of fo ſtubborn, prickly a nature, as to 
be impenetrable by man or beaſt, 

White thorns he tranſplants at fix feet 
high, and finds them to anſwer very well. 

Upon the whole, Mr. Dixon has proved, 
by the noble and ſpirited manner in which 
he has not only increaſed the number of 
people on his eſtate, but advanced their in- 
tereſts, and by the ſenſible attention he has 
given to agriculture, that the nation at large, 
as well as this neighbourhood in particular, 
are greatly indebted to him for his judicious 
conduct in all matters of rural ceconomics. 

Mr. Clarke, of Belford, (one of Mr. 
Dixon's tenants,) is very famous in the North 
for his knowledge of mechanics. Among 

b other 


LM 

vther inſtances of his ſkill in this branch, his 
invention of a draining plough, which ob- 
tained a premium of 50/. from the Society, 
is one, which has made his name publick in 
other parts of the kingdom, beſides his own 
neighbourhood. 

But the grand machine upon which -he 
moſt builds his reputation, is one for the 
threſhing of corn: How far it will an- 
ſwer has not been tried, becauſe the ma- 
chine will not be produced until a ſubſcrip- 
tion is filled. 

The following are his propoſals. to the 
public: They certainly merit attention. * 


PR 0 POSALS for making by Safer pies, com- 
pete Machines for Threſping, Co AN. 


To «the Pu B LI c. 


0 F all the operations of the laudable profeſion 
of the huſbandman, it is preſumed none are per- 
formed leſs to his ſatisfaction and emolument, 
none more detrimental to the public, and more 
oppreſſive to the poor labourer, than that of 
threſhing corn. The difficulty of finding people 
diſpoſed to undertake this drudgery, the large ex- 
pence, and unavoidable waſte 2 attends tlie 

preſent method of threſhing corn ;; and the diſap- 
pointments that are met with by not having grain 
ready in due time for ſeed, and other occaſions, 
are loſſes and embarraſſments that the moſt cir- 
cumſpe& farmers hitherto have not been able ro 
prevent; and as corn is not marketable untib it is 
threſhed, the public have undoubtedly felt ſome 
of the effects of ſcarcity on that account. The 
threſhers 
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thteſhers themſelves, although near a twentieth of 
all they threſh is allowed them for their labour, 
are in general ſo overwhelmed with poverty and 
diſtreſs of body, that they are of all the honeſt 
labourers in the country the moſt miferable : 
Theſe facts, taken together, inconteſtibly prove, 


beyond the force of cuſtom, ignorance, and ma- 


lice, that the preſent method of doing this neceſ- 
ſary work, is not only prejudicial to individuals, 
but alſo a very great public grievance. And that 
therefore any contrivance, which would render the 
labour tolerable, and put it in the power of all 
occupiers of corn farms to have their corn ſepa- 
rated from the ſtraw, in ſuch quantities, and at 
ſuch times as they think proper, at a moderate ex- 
ce, cannot but meet with a candid reception. 
Cuthbert Clarke, of Belford, in the county of 
Northumberland, thinking the above conſiderations 
well worthy his intention, has employed his ut- 
moſt efforts to accommodate the public with ma- 
chines for the above purpoſe ; and flatters himſelf, 
that the machine he has contrived will, upon trial, 
meet with approbation, as it will make great diſ- 
patch, be very ſimple, commodious, and dura- 
ble. And in order to make it come as cheap as 
poſſible to the ſubſcribers, he intends to furniſh 
them on the following terms, and free af the 
common additional expence of a patent. 2 


420 —— * . W | as. a. a. . i. 4 ed th. Mt. th. W 2 


* It is impoſſible preciſely to compute the time ſuch 
a machine may laſt, hut in all probability it will threſh 
annually all corn produced upon a two hupdred 
pound corn farm, and laſt thirty years for about ten 
mmilli a year tepairs. It way be conveyed any diſ- 
tance by two good carts, and may be placed or ſet up 
in two days time, by any country Wright who can 
follow directions. S O08” ofa” 3; 
Co N-. 
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Con pITIOWVS. 


1. This machine ſhall, in ten hours, worked 
by one horſe, (with a boy to drive, and a man to 
feed the machine, clear off the ſtraw, &c. ) fairly 
threſh as much corn as what is uſually eſtimated 
the work of eight men for that time, in the com- 
mon way of two threſhing together. 

2. In order that this machine may be both laſt- 
ing and generally uſeful, the inventor engages as 
follows: Firſt, That all its parts ſhall conſiſt of 
good materials, which ſhall be duly proportioned 
to their various uſes. Secondly, That the whole 
proceſs of ſeparating the grain from the ſtraw, 
ſhall be rendered fo plain and eaſy, that a common 
labourer may be truſted with the full management 
of it. Thirdly, That the conſtruction ſhall be 
fuch as may be contained, and conveniently work- 
ed within a common barn, with the addition only 
of a ſmall hovel againſt one fide of it. 

3. A trial of one of theſe machines is intended 
to be at Belford aforeſaid, before all, or as man 
of the ſubſcribers as can attend, within one mont 
after fifry ſubſcriptions are completed, of which 
particular notice will be given. | 

4. If at this trial it is fully proved, that the 
machine anſwers the conditions before mentioned, 
and ſecurity is given, that each ſubſcriber ſhall in 
his turn (according to the method the ſubſcribers 
appoint for diſtributing them) have a machine de- 
hvered to him, or order, at Belford, every way as 
good as the trial machine; each of the ſubſcribers 
ſhall then pay the ſum of g IJ. in part of 421. the 
full conſideration- money for one complete ma- 
chine. The remainder, of the ſaid ſym of 42 J. 
to be paid at the delivery of each machine, by 
the perſon that receives irt. 


N. B. The 
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N. B. The inventor having been informed, 
fince propoſals for making the above-mentioned 
machines have been delivered, that many people, 
whoſe concerns in the farming-way are ſmall, are 
very deſirous of having machines, for the above 
purpoſes, of ſmaller dimenſions and price: He, 


therefore, to ſuit them, and others, who rather in- 


cline to have ſmall machines, has, upon the ſame 
principles, conſtructed a machine with which two 
men, without any other aſſiſtance, with eaſe, 
may in ten hours fairly threſh as much corn as is 
uſually eſtimated the work of four men for that 
time, in the common way of two threſhing to- 
gether: And intends to make theſe ſmaller ma- 
chines by ſubſcription, exactly on the ſame condi- 
tions with the large machines, except that the 
price of them is only to be 22. each, and the 
part of that ſum, which is to be advanced at the 
trial of the machine (which, will be at the ſame 
time the large machine is tried) is only to be 2 /, 
The ſmall machines, without diſengaging any of 
their parts, may be tranſported from one place to 
another; and; will probably laſt as long as the 
large machines, and, may be kept in repair at a 
proportionable expenſqeQ. 

All Gentlemen, .&c, Who intend to encobtage 
this deſign, by ſubſcribing, and have not an oppor- 
tunity of meeting with the inventor, are deſired to 
acknowledge it by letter (ſighifying at the ſame 
time which of the Machines, tber ue) directed 
to him at Belfard. „ i . 


Mr. Clarke s method of avi tur- 
ne ps, is peculiar : : He ſows them broad caſt, 
and cuts them with a horſe-hoe, without a 


mold board, into rows, ; fourteen inches 
aſunder, 


. — 
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aſunder, then with hand-hoes he ſets them 
out into ſquares of fourteen inches, and after 
that, with a double mold board plough, 
earths them up, and finds the crop much 
better than in the common method, and the 
land left in finer order. | 

An experiment he tried of the effect of 
electricity on vegetation, deſerves attention; 
he planted two turneps in two boxes, each 
containing 24/6. of earth: He kept them in 
the ſame expoſure, and all circumſtances the 
ſame to each, ſave that one was electrified 
twice a day, for two months, at the end of 
which time it was in full growth, the ſkin 
butſting, and weighed 95. The other, at 
the end of four months, did not quite reach 
that weight: A ſtrong proof that the electric 
fire had a remarkable power in promoting 
and quickening the vegetation. 

An excellent invention, in the mechanical 
way, by this ingenious huſbandman, is that 
of a turnep ſlicer: 


DzscrIpTION of A Macnineg to Slice 
TuRNEPS, for feeding Neat Cattle, &c. 


„ 

Figure 1. is the perſpective of the whole ma- 
chine, which is about four feet ſix inches high, 
two feet ſix inches long, and two feet wide outſide 
meaſure; it is made of common deal, three quar- 
ters of an inch thick, and its four poſts are of oak, 
about four inches ſquare; the feet, handles, ſliding 
trame, croſs bars, &c. are alſo of oak: The whole 

Vor. III. E machine 


WP 
machine can be afforded complete for two pounds 
two ſhillings, which will, with two men, ſlice three 
tons of turneps, into ſlices of three quarters of an 
inch thick, in one hour. It is alſo portable, and 
may, by the two men who work it, -be moved 
from one houſe or field to another, borne by two 
handles like a ſedan chair. A. A. the hopper, or 
trunk of the machine, which is angular within, 
ſuited to the angle the knife, when placed in its 
frame, fig. 2. d. A.d. makes with the ſides there- 
of. B. B. B. B. the frame which ſlides to and fro 
upon two rollers, D. D. which greatly abate the 
friction. E. E. two ſtrong leather ſtrops, which 
ſtop the ſlider at each end alternately; one end of 
each of thoſe ſtrops is faſtened to the croſs bars, 
F. F. and the other ends to the rounds, B. B. B. B. 
fig. 2. in the notches, C. C. with a buckle, and 
may be taken up or let out occaſionally. C. C. in 
fig. 1. are the two handles for carrying it 1 from 
place to place. G. G. feet morticed upon the four 
poſts, which ſecure it from falling. H. H. Two 
croſs bars between thoſe feet. Fig. 3. the knife, 
with two edges, which being turned with its claws, 
b. b. &c. at right angles to its own plane, is put 
into the mortices, d. d. In fig. 2. the ſcrew- pins, 
with the hand nuts, C. C. tighten it in the frame; 
and fig. 4. which repreſents a collar of iron, about 
a quarter of an inch thick, of which there are 
about eight in number for the two claws; their 
uſes are to put between the ſhoulders of the knife, 
and the upper ſides of the frame, and are put in 
number, as the edge of the knife is required to be 
raiſed above the floor of the ſlider, in order to ſize 
the ſlice, i. e. they are put on the upper ſide of the 
frame to make the ſlice thick, and removed from 
that ſide, and put between the hand- nuts and un- 
derſides 
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„ 
derſides of the frame, when the ſlice is to be thin- 
ner, in proportion thereto. The lice is cut exactly 
as a carpenter's inſtrument, called a ſpook-ſhave, 
&c. takes its ſhaving, 'only the turnep-knife cuts 
both backwards and forwards, There is alſo 4 
contrivance for cleaning the eye of the frame, A. 
fig. 2. when the knife is placed upon it, viz. when 
the ſlider is pulled, &c. as much to one end as the 
ſtrop will admit, there is a piece of hard wood, 
nailed upon a croſs bar, at I. fig. 1. which pro- 
jects about an inch towards the inſide of the ma- 
chine, and is fo thin as to ram in below the edge 
of the knife, whatever lice it is ſet to form, for it 
is not ſo thick as the leaſt flice the inſtrument can 
make, viz. half an inch, and thereby clears the eye; 
at each end there 1s the ſame contrivance, which 
effectually prevents any interruption in the cutting. 
The way to uſe the machine is very eaſy and na- 
tural; for as ſoon as the hopper is filled at ran- 
dom, by throwing up a baſker full at a time, two 
men ſet themſelves down on ſtools, &c. placed 
conveniently, and put out their feet againſt the 
poſts of the machine, then take the rounds in theit 
hands, about the places marked B. B. B. B. in fig. 
2. and fo pull the frame backwards and forwards 
as aboveſaid; and, from their poſition of body, 
they have great power, the extenſors of the legs, 
thighs, back, and arms, being mutually employed 
in the fame advantageous manner as in rowing a 
boat, &c. The knife, at every puſh, &c. paſſes 
quite through the hopper into a cavity in the end, 
where no turneps can enter, becauſe it is not above 
two inches high, and exactly as wide as the knife 


is broad; indeed, if the turnep is ſo ſmall as to go 


into theſe dimenſions, it will be driven in un- 
doubtedly, but will be ſliced by the knife as nicely 
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as if four times as large, The intention of theſe 
cavities, of which there are one at each end of the 
hopper, are to let the knife paſs into them, as 
aboveſaid, in order to let the turneps, which are 
in the hopper, fall flat upon the floor of the ſlider, 
and then the edge of the knife, which is next to 
them, as ſoon as it emerges out of the cavity, bites 
the turneps, and takes a ſlice of any thickneſs, 
from half an inch to one inch three quarters at 
pleaſure, the whole width and length of the hop- 
per at one ſtroke, and the ſame in its return, In 
ſhort, this machine makes great diſpatch, does 
the buſineſs very neatly, and with au inconceivable 
degree of eaſe; is very ſimple, and not at all lia- 
ble to be out of order, otherwiſe than what the 

rinding-ſtone can readily rectify. And although 
— people have undertaken to ſhew, that turneps 
need no ſlicing, it muſt be acknowledged, that, 
where ſo great diſpatch can be made, this, or any 
other inſtrument which does the buſineſs as well, 
and comes at ſo low a price, will make a profita- 
ble return to the occupier, in as much as, by its 
means, the riſque of choaking is entirely ſuper- 
ſeded, waſte prevented, and cattle, which have not 
been accuſtomed to eat turneps, entered immedi- 
ately to feed upon that valuable eſculent; and alſo 
makes the feeding of thoſe cattle, which even 
take to eating turneps unſliced, leſs difficult, and 
they feed with greater expedition, becauſe when 
the turneps are properly ſliced, an ox, &c. will 
fill himſelf in half the time it will take him to do 
it when he has the turneps to break with his 
mouth, which is ſo painful an operation, as often 
to make the mouth bleed, ſwell, &c. which deters 
them from eating until they are near ſtarving. 
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At Waren, near Belford, have been ſome 
improvements of moor land, which deſerve 
mention. The ſoil is a black, rotten, boggy, 
peat earth, letts at 1s. 64. an acre. They 
plow it up in O#ober, and let it lie all the 
ſucceeding ſummer without touching, and 
likewiſe the winter, when they lime it : Of 
this manure they reckon too much cannot 
be laid on; generally ten or twelve fother, 
at twenty-four buſhels each, which coſts 
35. 6d. a fother, beſides leading, which is 
64. Some few from twenty to thirty. After 
this liming they croſs plow it, and harrow it 
three or four times; then ſow turneps, 
which, if well ſown, want, according to 
their notions, no hoeing. They are worth, 
upon a medium, about 50. per acre. After 
theſe turneps they plow once and ſow oats, 
four buſhels to the acre, and gain a crop of 
about twenty-eight or thirty. This crop is 
ſucceeded by a ſecond of oats, managed as 
before, and the produce much the ſame : 
Afﬀter this comes a third, as before ; but it 
feldom yields above twenty buſhels per acre. 
After this, they fallow and lime it, and fow 
turneps, which are not werth above 255. an 
acre, Next come oats, of which they do 
not get above fixteen buſhels; they fow 
ſome ray graſs, and a few other ſeeds, which 
may make the field worth 5 or 65. an acre, 
for five or ſix years: They uſe it for cows 
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and ſheep, A worſe ſyſtem cannot well be 
conceived. 

But what inexhauſtible funds of fertility 
muſt this black ſoil be poſſeſſed of, to bear 
ſuch execrable treatment, and yet turn out 
a a paſture worth a farthing an acre : Forcing 
the land with ſo much lime, cropping it 
with perpetual exhauſting ones, and then 
leaving it in ſo ſlovenly a manner, all prove 
that this neglected moory foil is, in reality, 
the richeſt in the world, 

At Hetton, a few miles weſt of Belford, 
the huſbandry varies much. The ſoils are 
ligt.t loams, and rotten, black, moory land; 
let from 15. 64. to 155. an acre; average, 
about 6s, 64. Farms riſe from 100 to 700/, 
a year, but are, in general, from 2 to 300 ,. 
Their courſes are, | 

I. Turneps And, 1. Fallow 


2. Barley 2, Wheat 
J- Clover Z+ Peale : 
4. Oats, 4. Wheat. 


They plow ſix times for wheat, ſow two 
buſhels in October, and do not reap, in re- 
turn, above ten, upon an average. For bar- 
ley, they plow once or twice, ſow three 
buſhels in April, and gain, in return, about 
twenty-four. For oats, but one plowing, 
ſow fix buſhels before barley, and reckon 
the medium crop at thirty. For beans, (of 
which they ſow but few,) they plow but 
once, ſow three buſhels and an half, broad- 

galt, 
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caſt, never hoe them, and gain about eigh- 
teen; uſe them for horſes. For peaſe, alſo, 
one plowing, ſow four buſhels, and gain fif- 
teen. They give four earths for turneps, hoe 
them twice; the medium value per acre, 5 55. 
they uſe them for ſheep only. 

Clover they ſow with barley ; both mow 
and feed it: If the former, they get about a 
ton and an half per acre. 

As to the management of their manure, 
they ſtack their hay, in general, in the farm 
yard, except what is uſed for ſheep ; but 
know nothing of chopping ſtubbles for lit- 
tering the farm yards. They lime a great 
deal; lay fix cart loads on an acre, or one 
hundred and twenty buſhels, which coſts 35. 
9d. per load, befides the leading. In the 
burning of lime, one load of coal burns two 
of lime. They never fold their ſheep. 

Good graſs land letts at 20s. an acre. 
They uſe it chiefly for fatting beaſts, one 
acre and an half will fat one of ſeventy or 
eighty ſtone; and an acre feed four ſheep, 
They very ſeldom manure it. 

Their breed of cattle is the ſhort horned, 
both for fatting and milking. The product 
of a cow they reckon at 4/. 45. a good one 
will give five gallons of milk per day : They 
feed them in winter upon both hay and 
ſtraw ; of the firſt of which a cow eats from 
one and an half to two tons, and always 
feed in a houſe, Of ſwine they generally 
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keep one to two cows. Their calves do not 
ſuck at all, but are brought up by hand; 
three months for rearing, and fix weeks for 
the butcher. A dairy maid will take care 
of twelve cows. The ſummer joiſt i is 35 f. 
and the winter's the ſame. 

The profit of fatting an ox of ſeventy ſtone 
they reckon 50 . 

Swine they fat from ten to twenty-four 
ſtone. 

Their flocks of ſheep riſe from three hun- 
dred to two thouſand, and reckon the profit 
of all ſorts, one with another, at 59. . per ſheep 
per annum. The y keep them in winter and 
ſpring upon their thee) walks and turneps ; 
of the latter they keep ſome to. the end of 
April. The average weight of fleeces 7 16, 
and value 7 d. per 1b, 

They conſtantly ſalve all ſheep in October, 
with tar and butter; two gallons of tar and 
a firkin of butter, melted together, will do 
one hundred and twenty. They reckon this 
method keeps them free from the ſcab, 
warm in the bad weather, and alſo makes 
the wool grow. 

In their tillage they n twenty horſes 
and as many oxen neceſſary for the manage- 
ment of five hundred acres of arable land; 
they uſe in a plough two horſes and two 
oxen, but in ſome lands only two horſes, 
which do an acre a day in ſummer, but only 
three roods in winter : They allow their 

” horſes 


1 


horſes two buſhels of oats a week per horſe, 
and reckon the annual expence per horſe at 
6/. 6s. The winter food of their oxen is 
ſtraw and ſome coarſe hay ; and they calcu- 
late the whole annual expence at leſs than 
50s. but horſes are the beſt, though not in 
proportion to the expence. The time of 
breaking up the ſtubbles for a fallow is 
the beginning of March; and the price per 
acre of plowing 5 . They cut from five 
inches deep to ten in light loams. They 
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2 day, 
is the hiring and ſtocking farms they 
reckon for the taking one of 500 J. a year, 
that from 1500 to 2000 J. is neceſſary. 
Land ſells at thirty years purchaſe. There 
are many freehalds from 50 to 300 J. a 
ear. | 
{ Much land in this neighbourhood tythe 
free. | 
Poor rates in general low, from nothing 
up to 25. in the pound. The poor women 
and children in total idleneſs. They do not 
drink tea, but ſmoke tobacco unconſcion- 
ably. The farmers carry their corn ſeven 
miles. X 
The general economy of the country 
may be ſeen from the following particulars 
of farms; 


2500 


( 58 ] 
2500 acres in all Another, 

1250 arable 1100 acres in all 
1250 graſs 800 arable | 
£.650 rent 300 graſs N 
22 horſes L. zoo rent : 
30 mares and foals 20 horſes ; 
24 oxen 8 oxen : 
4 cows 5 mares and foals 
40 fat beaſts 6 cows F 
40 young cattle 50 young cattle + 
2000 ſheep 1000 ſheep : 
1 man 4 men E 
2 maids 2 boys A 
35 labourers 2 maids E 
10 ploughs 16 labourers 
| 7 carts. 6 ploughs 5 
6 carts. 2 
| Another, Another, ry 
f 2500 acres in all ooo acres in all x 
| 1000 arable 500 arable 3 
| 1500 graſs zoo graſs F 
| L. 7oo rent L. 320 rent : 
| 15 horſes 14 horſes 4 
| 16 oxen 12 oxen 4 
| 7 mares and foals 8 maresandfoals | 
| 12 COWS 5 cows = 
l 45 young cattle 20 young cattle | 
| 2000 ſheep 1000 ſheep 2 
! 2 men : 2 men | 
ö 2 maids 2 maids 4 
ö 20 labourers 8 labourers 5 

| 5 ploughs 4 ploughs | 


6 carts. 4 carts, : 
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Another, 
700 acres in all 
500 arable 
200 graſs 

L. 160 rent 

12 horſes 
I 2 OXen 


6mares and foals 


6 cows 


20 young cattle 
500 ſheep 


10 labourers 
3 ploughs 
3 carts. 
Another, 
700 Acres in all 
100 arable 
600 graſs 
＋ - 200 rent 
9 horſes 


8 oxen 


3 mares and foals 
6 cows 
12 young cattle 
700 ſheep 
I man 
2 maids 
6 labourers 
2 ploughs 
2 carts. 
Another, 
240 acres in all 
30 arable 
210 graſs 
L. 75 rent 
3 horſes 
5mares and colts 
4 cows 
6 fatting beaſts 
400 ſheep 
I man 
2 maids 
3 labourers 
1 plough 


I Cart. 


Their moor huſbandry is as follows : They 
low it up in October, four inches deep, and 
Jt it ſo remain till the October following, 
then they plow it again, and ſummer fallow 
the land, and lime it, the quantity before 
mentioned, and ſow turneps ; the crops of 
which are worth, upon an average, about 
50 f. to 34, an acre upon dry land : After 


theſe 


„ 

theſe they ſow oats, and get about forty 
buſhels per acre, and with them ſow down 
ray graſs, three buſhels per acre ; after which 
the land would lett for 45. 6 d. per acre, 
and will laſt ſeven years. After this they 
break it up again, and take two crops of oats 
and turneps, but not near ſo good as at firſt; 
then they lay it down again. This proceſs 
is upon dry ſoils; if they are wet, they do | 
not think them worth meddling with. N 

Mr. John Wilkie, of Hetton, one of the pF 
moſt conſiderable farmers in this county, 
has tried carrots with ſucceſs ; he ſows them 
the end of March, on a light loam, hoes 
them twice, to the diſtance of five inches 
| afunder : They grow to the fize of a man's 
wriſt, and twelve inches long ; all cattle are x 
| very fond of them, particularly hogs. Mr. | 
| Wilkie has found them extremely profitable. 
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i In harveſt, 1 s. 6d. . 
In hay time, 15s. and ale. 

In winter, 9 d. 

Mowing grals, 2 5. 

Hoeing turneps, 4 s. 6 d. 

New ditching, 15. 2 d. a rood. 

Thraſhing, the twenty-fifth. 

Head man's wages, 10 /. 

Next ditto, 7 /. 

Lad of ten or twelve years, 5 /. 

Maids, 50 5. ä 


Women 


1 
Women per day in harveſt, 15. 
In hay time, 64. 
In winter, 44. 


IMPLEMENTS. 

No waggons. | 

A cart, 7 /. 

A plough, 1 /. Þ 

A harrow, 1 I. 15. 

A roller, 5 J. 

A ſcythe, 35. 

A ſpade, 3s. 6 d. 

The laying the ſhares and coulters, and 
keeping the ploughs, &c. in order, alſo 
the carts, and ſhoeing the horſes, the 
blackſmiths do for 205. a horſe, and the 

iron: If iron is not found, 40 5. 


5 PROVISIONS. 
Bread — Barley and peaſe. 
Cheeſe, 2 d. 
Butter, 5 d. 16 02. 
= Beef, 3 d. 
Mutton, 22 d. 
Veal, 2 d. 
Pork, 3 d. 
Milk, 14 a quart. 
Potatoes, 1 5. 2 d. a buſhel. 
Candles, 6 d. 
Soap, 6 d. 
Labourer's houſe rent, 109. 
Firing, 155. 
—— — Tools all found. 


— 
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BUILDING, 


Bricks, 10 5s. 
Tiles, 40 5. 
Oak, 1s. 67. 


Aſh, 1s. 
| Maſon per day, 1s. 6 d. 


Carpenter, 15. 6 d. 
Thatcher, 15. 64. 
Farm houſes of ſtone. 


From Belford to Berwick land letts upon 
an average at 125. an acre, farms from 1004. 
to 00 J. a year. Their wheat crops amount 
to twenty-four buſhels per acre on a me- 
dium; barley thirty-ſix, and oats as much. 
Berwick has nothing more worthy notice 
than its bridge over , Tweed. 


PROVISIONS: 


Bread, 10 oz. wheaten, - I 

Other ditto, 14. 02. - — I 

Butter, 18 oz. - - — 6 
2 


Mutton, - — - — 4 
Beef, 7 RE 
Milk, per pint, - - 1 
Potatoes, per buſhel, = 22. 

Candles, - - — 
Soap, - - - 6 


Labourers houſe- rent, - 20s. 
— — — firing, — — 259. 


Labour as at Be/lford. 


; 
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From Berwick to Wooller land letts upon 
an average at gs. per acre; farms from 
200 J. to 1000 J. a year. | 
About Fenton, near Wooller, the foil in 
the vales is a ſandy loam of two feet depth, 
but upon the higher lands it is not more 
than 2 three to ſix inches deep. Letts 
from 25. 6d. to 125. and ſome to 205. an 
acre. 
Farms from 100/. to 2000 J. a year. 
Their courſes are, 


1. Turneps | 3. Oats 
„ 4. Oats. 
3. Oats And, 
4. Peaſe 1. Turneps 
5. Wheat. 2. Barley 
Alſo, 3. Peaſe 
1. Fallow 4. Wheat. 
2. Rye 
This is a very good courſe. 


They ſtir for wheat three or four times, 
ſow three buſhels in October, and reap upon 
an average three quarters. For barley they 
plow once, ſow three buſhels and a half 
about the middle of April; and reckon the 
mean produce at three quarters and a half. 

For oats they plow but once, ſow fix 
buſhels before barley, and gain in return, 
from four to fix quarters. Beans and peaſe 
they mix, and ſow of them four buſhels on 
one plowing, broad caſt ; never hoe them ; 
the crop about twenty=five buſhels, For 


peaſe 
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peaſe they give but one plowing, ſow three 
buſhels and an half, and get twenty in return. 
For rye, after turneps, they plow but once, 
after a fallow three or four times, ſow two 
buſhels, and get thirty. They ſtir for tur- 
neps three or four times, hoe once, in com- 


mon, and ſometimes twice; the average va-, 


lue per acre, gos. They uſe them Chiefly 
for feeding ſheep. ARE | 

Clover they ſow with barley, and mow it 
for hay, of which they get about two tons 
per acre; and ſow oats after. 

In the management of their manure in 
the farm-yard, they have only ſuch as they 
make from feeding their hay and ſtraw, as 
they ſtack the former not in the fields, but. 
in the farm-yards. They know nothing of 
chopping ſtubbles. Of lime they lay from 
three to eight loads, thirty buſhels each; it 
coſts 45. a load, beſides the leading. They 
never fold their ſheep. 

Good graſs land letts at 20s. an acre; 
they apply it chiefly to breeding. An acre 
and a half will feed a cow, and one acre keep 
four ſheep: They never manure it. The 
breed of their cattle is the ſhort horned, 
which they prefer to any other ; their oxen 
are very large, and fat to one hundred and 
fifty ſtone. They reckon the product of a 
cow at 3/. They give about four gallons 
of milk per day: They keep about two pigs 
to a cow. The winter food of their cows, 

ſtraw 


* 


| E | 
ſtraw and hay; of the latter of which they 
generally eat about two tons each. The 
winter joiſt is 25s. and the ſummer, 3os. 
They do not let their calves ſuck at all, but 
feed them by hand, from three to five weeks, 
for the butcher, but half a year for rearing. 
They keep their cows all winter in the houſe. 

Their flocks of ſheep riſe from five hun- 
dred to ten thouſand ; and the profit of them 
they calculate at 8 5. in the vales, and 35. 
upon the hills. The winter and ſpring food 
are the commons; but they give ſome hay 
in very ſtormy weather : The weight of the 
fleeces from three to ſeven pounds in the 
vales, and from two to four on the hills, and 
from 6 d. to 9 d. price. | 

Very large ſtocks of ewes are milked 
after the lambs are weaned, from fix to 
ten weeks : They make the milk into butter 
and cheeſe, the amount of both which may 
be about 2s. a head: The butter is all 
uſed in falving them; the cheeſe ſells fo 
high as 44. a pound. The hinds wives 
milk them. This is but a paltry affair. 

In their tillage they reckon twenty horſes 
and fixteen oxen neceſſary for the manage- 
ment of five hundred acres of arable land ; 
their draught two horſes and two oxen, 
which do an acre a day. Their allowance 
of oats per day is half a peck, and they 
reckon the annual expence of a horle at 5 /. 
The ſummer joiſt of a horſe is 25s. The 
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winter food of the draught oxen, ſtraw and 


hay, but never work on ſtraw alone : They 
prefer horſes ſo much, that oxen are going 
out of uſe by degrees. The time of break- 
ing up their ſtubbles is at Candlemas; from 
four to ſeven inches deep; the price of 
ploughing from 3s. 6d. to 5s. And that of 
a cart, three horſes, and driver, 4s. 
They know nothing of cutting ſtraw into 
chaff. 

They calculate, that a man who hires a 
farm of 5oo/. a year, ſhould have from 
two to 3000 /. 

Land ſells at thirty years purchaſe : Very 
few ſmall eſtates. 

Tythes in general compounded. 

It is not the cuſtom for the farmers to 
raiſe any thing, by way of rate, for the 
maintenance of their poor, but each keeps 
his own ſhare : As to the expence, it ſcarce- 
ly amounts to a farthing in the pound. The 
poor women and children have no employ- 
ment. They are not tea - drinkers, but 
ſmoke tobacco immoderately. 

The farmers carry their corn eight miles. 

The economy of their farms may be ſeen 
from the following ſketches. | 


6000 acres in all 80 oxen 
2000 arable 30 cows 
4.000 grals 200 young cattle 
£.1050 rent 3000 ſheep 
100 horſes 12 men 


6 boys 


, 
FE 
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6 boys. 20 oxen 
6 maids . 20 cows 
80 labourers 80 young cattle 
15 ploughs 2000 ſheep 
, 20 carts. 2 men 
Anon, 2 boys 
5000 acres in all 2 maids 
1500 arable 25 labourers 
| 3500 graſs 8 ploughs 
L. 1500 rent 10 carts. 
80 horſes Another, f 
60 oxen 1000 acres in all 
30 cows - 400 arable 
150 young cattle oo graſs 
gooo ſheep L. 500 rent 
3 men 20 horſes 
3 boys 16 oxen 
4 maids 8 cows | 
$0 labourers 60 young cattle » 
15 ploughs 800 ſheep 
20 carts: 3 men 
Another; | 3 boys 
2000 acres in all 2 maids 
zoo arable 16 labourers 
1500 graſs I waggon 
£. 7oo rent 7 carts 
20 horſes 8 ploughs. 


— SS 
In harveſt, 15s. 6d. 
In hay-time, 1s. 6d. 


In winter, 1 s. 
F 2 Mo W- 
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Mowing graſs, 15. 4d. to 15. 6d. 
Hoeing turneps, 3s. to 65. 
Thraſhing, the 25th part. 

Head man's wages, 8 /. 

Next ditto, 6 /. 

Boy of ten or twelve years, 3 J. 
Maids, 50 5. to 3 /. 

Women per day, in harveſt, 8 d. to 15. 
In hay time, 4d. 

In winter, 4 d. 

But I ſhould here remark, that ſome of 
theſe prices reſpe& only the hands which 
do not belong to the village ; for their own 
labourers are not paid in money, but in what 
is called here bol/ and ſtent; That is, the 
farmer pays as follows. He keeps the man 
two cows ; allows him ſixty- ſix buſhels of 
grain of all ſorts ; one ſtone of wool, (2456. 
to the ſtone ;) leads his coals; finds him a 
houſe; half a rood of land for potatoes ; 
keeps him a hog ; and ſows half a peck of 
flax for him: The wife has 55. for ws hay 
and harveſt; and a boy, when of twelve 
years of age, thirty buſhels of corn. 


IMPLEMENTS. 


A waggon, 18 /. 
A cart, 7 /. 

A plow, 1 J. 8. 
A harrow, 185. 

A roller, 2 /. 

A ſcythe, 25. 6 d. 


A ſpade, 
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A ſpade, 35. 6 l. 
Laying a flow 4 d. 
a coulter, 4 d. 
Shoeing, 1 s. 4 d. 


PROVISIONS. 


Bread—peaſe and barley. 

Cheeſe, — 3 
Butter, 16 02. - - - 
TT 
Mutton, - - — 
Veal, — — — = 
Pork, — = 
Milk, three pints, — - 
Potatoes, 52 ck, - - 
Candles, a — — 
Soap, — 
Labourers . 9s. to 129. 
— firing, 205. 


BUILD IN 6. 


Bricks, 125. 6 d. and very bad. 
Tiles, 45 5. 

Oak timber, 25. per foot. 

Aſh, 1s. 

A maſon per day, 1 s. 6d. 


A carpenter, ditto. 
Farm-houſes of ſtone and tile. 


In the townſhip of Fenton are 
1000 acres 
F 3 


5 
8 
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tools found by the farmer. 


7 4 
2 farms 


1000 acres ſheep-walk 
| 20 labourers _ 
34 horſes 

39 oxen 

46 cows 
1150 ſheep. 
From HY ooller I turned aſide to go up Che- 
viot Hill, whoſe towering head invited me 
to the proſpect, which I could not but ſup- 
poſe he muſt command. The height of this 
mountain is prodigiouſly great, and the view 
from it on all ſides moſt extenſive. I ſaw 
Gateſhead Fell, near Newcaſtle, at the diſ- 
tance of fifty-five miles, and ſeveral objects 
in Scotland, beyond Edinburgh, as I was told. 
Between Wooller and Rothbury, and alſo 
between Alnwick and Rothbury, are vaſt 
tracks of mountainous moors : Indeed, all the 
latter fifteen miles are abſolutely uncultivat- 
ed, except half a mile of incloſed valley a- 
bout half way: The ling in vaſt tracks, 
high, thick, and luxuriant, and the foil a 
fine light loam: In ſome places black, but 
every where deep. I do not conceive that 
there is an acre of it, but what might 
be made, at a ſmall expence, worth 8 or 
10s. for ever. What a field for improve- 
ment! What a noble ſource of riches and 
population ! How much is it to be regret- 
ted, that ſuch extenſive tracks of land ſhould 
remain in ſuch a deſolate condition, whilſt 
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the products of the earth ſell at a beneficial 
price ; and while we hear ſuch clamours 
among the people for want of a greater 
plenty of food. 

About Rothbury the ſoil is both gravel, 
clay, ſand, and moory ; the incloſures lett at 
208. an acre ; the moors at 15. and after- 
wards at 25. 6d. and more. 

Farms riſe from 50/. to 150. a year. 

The courſes ; 


1. Fallow 3. Barley 

2. Wheat 4. Oats. 

3. Barley Alſo, 

4. Oats. 1. Turneps 
And, 2. Barley 
1. Turneps, fed 3. Oats 

off for 4. Oats. 

2. Wheat 


For wheat after turneps they plow but 
twice; after fallow three or four times; ſow 
two buſhels an acre in Oclober and Novem- 
ber, and reap from ſixteen to twenty. For 
barley they ſtir twice, ſow three buſhels the 
end of April, or the beginning of May, and 
reckon the average produce twenty-four 
buſhels. They plow but once for oats, ſow 
{ix buſhels, before barley, and gain in return 
from forty to ſixty. For peaſe they give 
but one plowing, ſow two buſhels, before 
barley, and get, upon an average, about ten 
buſhels. They ſtir three or four times for 
rye, ſow two buſhels, and reap twenty. 
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For turneps they plow thrice, hoe them 
twice, and reckon the mean value per acre 


at 3/7. uſe them for ſheep and beaſts. Pota- 


toes they prepare for by both plowing and 
digging ; if the former, they ſtir three times, 
and manure the land well: They lay the 
ſlices in the furrows, and hand-hoe them as 


the weeds rife, once or twice: They get 


eighty buſhels off an acre, and reckon the 
crop very profitable : Wheat or barley after 
them. 

Their chief manure is liming ; they lay 
five load per acre, at twenty-four buſhels per 
load, and generally on the fallow for turneps 
or wheat, Their hay they ſtack at home. 
Though improvers of moors, yet they know 
little of the paring and burning huſbandry. 

Good graſs will lett for a guinea an acre : 
They ule it more for fatting beaſts than for 
feeding cows : One acre of good graſs will 
carry a cow through the ſummer, or four 
ſheep. The breed of cattle is the ſhort horns, 


of which they feed oxen from ſixty to one 


hundred and twenty ſtone. 

They reckon the product of a cow at 4/. 
10s. or 5 J. and expect two firkins and an 
half of butter from each upon an average. 
A good one will give fix or ſeven gallons of 
milk per day: One kept by Mr. Whittam, 
when he lived near Rothbury, gave, in com- 
mon, twenty-four gallons a-day : A fact I 


much doubted, until the perſon who gave 
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me the intelligence called in two or three 
others to vouch for the truth of it. They 
keep about two pigs to five or fix cows. 
The winter food is hay and ſtraw, of the 
former about half an acre. The calves 
never ſuck at all, but are brought up by 
hand ; for the butcher three weeks, and for 
rearing three months. 

Their flocks of ſheep riſe from forty with- 
out right of commonage, to four thouſand 
with; and they reckon the profit at 7 5s. a- 
head ; their common winter food is on the 
moors, but in deep ſnows they give them 
hay. Their fleeces run from 3 to 656. 

In their tillage they calculate four horſes 
and four oxen neceſſary for the culture of 
an hundred acres of arable land. They uſe 
two horſes and two oxen in a plough, ſome- 


times only two horſes, and do from half to 


three quarters of an acre a-day. They allow 
their horſes three gallons of oats per week ; 
and reckon the annual expence per horſe 
at 61, Their draught oxen they feed on 
ſtraw and hay in the winter. Horſes they 
expect will do more than oxen, but the latter 
are much the cheapeſt. 

They break up their ſtubbles for a fallow 
in Moy. The price of plowing is 35. 6d. 
an acre, and the depth five inches. The hire 
of a cart for carrying coals is 5 C. a day, for 
working in the roads 35. 

2 In 
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men and children is chiefly ſpinning wool. 


miles. 
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In the hiring and ſtocking of farms, they 


reckon that 350/. is neceſſary to ſtock one 


of 100 /. a year. 

Tythes are generally compounded for in 
the total. Poor rates from 15. to 15. 10d. 
in the pound. The employment of the wo- 


2 Y” \s b. An «A . 
2 een ee 


The farmers carry their corn ſeventeen 


The general ceconomy of the country will 
appear from the following particulars of 


farms. 


450 acres in all 10 cows ; 
250 arable 8 young cattle | 
200 graſs 200 ſheep : 
L. 180 rent 1 man $ 
9 horſes I boy 1 
8 oxen 1 maid ; 
I 5 COWS I. labourer. 5 
20 young cattle , han, : 
WY 1 130 in acres in all 
3 boys 9o graſs 
4 maids 40 arable 
2 labourers 435 rent 
f COWS 
Another, 4 3 
200 acres in all 4 young cattle 
80 arable == 15 * 8 
120 graſs ö Es P 
4. 70 rent . 4 4 
4 horſes 1 labourer. 
2 oxen 


Another, 


Another, 8 4 4 cows 
10o acres in all 8 young cattle 
50 grals 50 ſheep 
50 arable 1 man 
L. 30 rent 1 boy 
4 horſes 1 maid, 
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In harveſt, 15. 4d. and 1s. 6d. and a dinner. 

In hay time, 1s. dinner and beer. 

In winter, 15. 

Thraſhing, the 19th of all grain. 

Head man's Wages, 12/. 

Next ditto, EC 

Boy of ten or twelve years, il 

Maids, .3/. and 3 J. 105. 

Women per day 1 in harveſt, 10 d. and 15. 
and dinner. 

In hay time, 64. and dinner. 

In winter, 4 4. 


PROVISIONS Sc. 


Bread—barley and peaſe. 
Cheeſe, per Ib. 2:d. 
Butter, 5 d. 16 0. 
Beef, 4 d. 

Mutton, 3 d. 

Veal, 2. and 2 4 d. 
Pork, 344 
Milk, a pint, 2. 


2 


Potatoes, I s, twelve quarts. 
Candles, 
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Candles, 7 d. 
Soap, 7 d. 
Labourers houſe rent, 10 5. to 20 5. 


— firing, 20 5. 


IMPLEMENTS. 


No waggons. 

A cart, 5 J. 

A plough, 175. 

A harrow, 10s. 

A ſcythe, 25s. 8 d. 

A ſpade, 35. 6d. 

Laying a ſhare and coulter, 8 d. 
Shoeing, 1s. 4d. 


BUILD IN G. 


Oak timber, 1 s. 8 d. per foot. 
Aſh, 15s. 6d. 

Elm, 15. 6 d. 

A maſon, per day, 1 s. 6 d. 

A carpenter, 1s. 6 d. 

Farm houſes of ſtone. 


From Rethbury I took the road to Wol. 
lington ; the ſoil various, much uncultivated, 
though not ſo deſert a track as the laſt. A 
few miles before Cambo, there is a very fine 
new-made lake of Sir Walter Blacket's, ſur- 
rounded by young plantations, which is a 
noble water ;, the bends and curves of the 
bank are bold and natural, and when the 
trees get up, the whole ſpot will be re- 
markably beautiful. 

About 
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About Cambo the foil is chiefly clay and 
moory land, letts from 105. to 20s. an acre. 
Farms from 30 J. to 100 J. a year. Their 
courſes are, 


1. Fallow 3. Oats 

2. Barley 4. Oats. 

3- Oats Allo, 

4. Oats. 1. Fallow 
And, 2. Rye 

1. Fallow 3. Oats. 

2. Wheat 


But not often three crops to a fallow, upon 
the whole. 

They plow four times for wheat, ſow 
three buſhels in October and the beginning of 
November, and reap about twenty-four. 

For barley, they ſtir four times, ſow from 
four to five buſhels in April, and reckon 
the average produce at thirty-five, 

They ſtir but once for oats, ſow ſeven 
buſhels after barley ſowing, and get upon a 


medium about fifty buſhels. 


For rye they plow four times, ſow three 
buſhels and an half (a vaſt quantity) and 
reap upon a medium eighteen buſhels. 

They give four earths for turneps, hoe 
them but once; and reckon the average 
value at 3 J. per acre: Uſe them for ſheep, 


| beaſts, and cows. 


Lime is their principal manure, lay a fo- 


ther or ton per aere, that is, twenty-four 
buſhels, 
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buſhels, on fallow; the coſt 25. 6d. Their 
hay they ſtack at home. | 

Good graſs land letts at from 20 s. to 25 s: 
an acre; they apply it chiefly to the dairy ; 
an acre and half they calculate as a cow's 
ſummer's feed. Their breed of cattle is 
middling, between the long and ſhort 
horned : Their oxen they fat up from fifty to 
one hundred ſtone, but generally ſixty. 

They value the product of a cow at 4t- 
105. or 5/. feed them in winter on hay and 
ſtraw; of the former of which they eat 
about an acre and half, and always in a 


houſe. They keep three or four ſwine to 


ten cows. Their calves ſuck ſome three 
weeks or a month, and ſome not at all. 

Their ſwine they fat from twenty to thirty 
ſtone. 

About Cambo they keep no ſheep, upon 
account of the white-thorn hedges in their 
new incloſures; but within a mile or two 
from an hundred to a thouſand ; the profit 
they reckon at 8s. per ſheep: Keep them 
both winter and ſpring on the commons. 

They calculate that fix horſes and fix 
oxen are requiſite for the culture of a hun- 
dred acres of arable. They uſe three horſes 
in a plough, or two horſes and two oxen, 
and do three roods a day. Their allowance 
of oats is two buſhels of oats per horſe per 
week; and reckon the annual expence at 
6. 10s. The time of breaking up their 

a ſtubbles 
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ſtubbles for a fallow is in March or April. 


. — —— P — 


The price of plowing 3 5. an acre, and the 
depth five inches. The hire of a cart, three 
horſes, and a driver, is 3 5. a day. 
They reckon that a man ſhould be worth 
300 J. who hires a farm of 100 J. a year. 


Tythes are taken in kind. 


Poor rates 64. in the pound; their em- 
ployment knitting and ſpinning. 
Twenty-one miles is the diſtance the 


farmers carry their corn. 


The following ſketches of farms will ſhew 


the general ceconomy of the country. 
20 COWS 
20 young cattle 


200 acres 1n all 
I 50 arable 
o graſs 
F © = ay 
8 horſes 
8 oxen 
12 Cows 
20 young cattle 
1 man 
2 boys 
1 maid 
2 labourers. 
Another, 
300 acres in all 
I 50 arable 
150 graſs 
L. 140 58 
10 horſes 
8 oxen 


2 men 
2 boys 


2 maids 


3 labourers. 


Another, 
go acres in all 
40 arable 
50 graſs 


L. 50 rent 
4 horſes 


2 Ooxen 
5 cows 


6 young cattle 


1 boy 
1 maid 


1 labourer. 
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LABOUR, 
In harveſt, 15. and board. 


In hay- time, ditto. 

In winter, 8 d. and 104. and ditto. 

Head man's wages, 12 /. 

Next ditto, 8 /. 

Boy of ten or twelve years, 2 /. 

Maids, 3 J. to 57 

Women per day, in harveſt, 15. and dinner. 
In hay-time, 8 d. and ditto. 

In winter, 6 d. 


IMPLEMENTS. 


No waggons. 

A cart, 7/. 105. 

A plough, 205. 

A harrow, 12s. 

A ſcythe, 25. 6d. to 45. 
A ſpade, 3s. 6 d. 
Laying a ſhare and coulter, 4d. and iron. 
Shoeing, 6 d. and iron. 


PROVISIONS, Ce. 


Bread rye, maſlin, and barley. 
Cheeſe, 2 d. 
Butter, 6 d. twenty-one ounces. 
Beef, 3d. 
Mutton, 3 d. 
Milk, : 4. three pints. 
Potatoes, 1 s. 6d. a buſhel. 
La- 
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Labourers houſe- rent, from 56. to 155. 
——— firing, 16 s. * 

The roads through Sir Walter Blackett's 
eſtate, which is of very great extent, are 
excellent; a piece of magnificence which 
cannot be too much praiſed. The country 
is all newly incloſed, and Sir Ya/ter's hedges 
remarkably good; he ſeems very attentive 
to raiſe fine fences, for the white thorns are 
very regular, luxuriant, and kept perfectly 
clean from weeds. From Wallington to 
Choleford Bridge land letts from 105. to 205. 
an acre; farms from 100/. to 400/. a year. 

From the latter place to G/enwelt, the 
country is all moor, but of an excellent 


Mallington, the ſeat of Sir Valter Blackett, is 
a large handſome houſe, which appears, from the 
diſpoſition of the apartments, to be very conve- 
nient, We were ſhewn firſt into ſome common 
keeping ones, a library, dining parlour, Cc. in 
which I remarked a piece of dead game, by Hu- 
bener, that was well done; and another of dancing 
dogs, grotelque enough. In the dining-room, 
of forty by twenty-one, the chimney-piece 
of white marble is handſome ; the cieling of 
ſtucco work in ſcrolls, very light and pretty. 
Here is alſo another piece of dead game by Hu- 
bener, ſome of it well executed; and at the other 
end of the room the portrait of a hat and ruffles. 
Likewiſe a needlework ſcreen of tent ſtitch, very 
elegant. 

The ſaloon, forty by twenty-two, and a good 
height; a moſt elegantly proportioned room. 
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foil: And, what is aſtoniſhing, vaſt tracks 
of level valley, not gills, as they are called 
in the North; that is, narrow ſeparations 
between the mountains, without level 
ground: And theſe breadths of flat ſoil are 
of an extraordinary depth and richneſs, 
and evidently want nothing but incloſing 
and draining to be made at once worth 3os. 
an acre ; nor are theſe low lands of any 
trifling extent, but amount in quantity to 
ſome thouſands of acres. It is amazing, 
that in a country, in which a free exporta- 
tion of corn was allowed for ſo many years, 
ſuch tracks of land ſhould remain in ſo de- 
ſert a ſtate. What infatuation in the ſupe- 
riot ſort of cultivators, to pay ſo high for 
land, in ſo many parts of the kingdom, 


The cieling and the whole very neatly worked in 
ſtucco : The former coved, the center an oblong 
of moſaics; and the cove, ſcrolls and feſtoons. 
The chimney-piece handſome, of ſtatuary marble 
poliſhed ; in the center, boys gathering grapes, in 
relievo. The furniture of this room 1s very ele- 
gant. There are two ſlabs of beautifully veined 
marble, or compoſition ; and under them very 
fine china jars, In one corner of the room is a 
noble china ciſtern, The two girandoles of gilt 
carving, for ſeveral candles, are exceedingly light 
and elegant ; and the china jars on the chimney- 
piece, fine. 
The drawing- room, thirty- four by twenty-two, 
hung with filk and worſted crimſon damaſk. 
The cieling ornamented in ſtucco, with light 
ſcrolls, ſurrounding a center of boys emptying a 
Cornucopia. The chimney-piece of poliſhed wo 
- marble, 
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Lv: 
while ſuch fertile waſtes remain uncultiva- 
ted. Great part of this country 1s a green 
ſward, or what in Yorkſhire is called White 
Land. 

About G/enwel? the foil is chiefly of three 
ſorts, ſand, gravel, and clay; letts from gs. 
to 205. an acre; and farms riſe from 101. 
to 50 J. a year. Their courſes are, 


I. Fallow 3. Wheat 

2. Wheat _— 

3- Barley Alſo, 

4. Oats, I. Turneps 
And, 2. Barley 

1. Fallow 3. Oats. 

2. Barley 


— 


marble, with feſtoons of grapes, Sc. Over it a 
landſcape, architecture, and trees, in a light, glow- 
ing, brilliant ſtile; extremely pleaſing, though 
not perfectly natural. Slabs very elegant, the 
glaſſes large, and the frames of boch very neatly 
carved and gilt. 

A dreſſing- room, twenty-one ſquare; and a 
bed- chamber, twenty-two by twenty-one, 

The new kitchen gardens are excellently diſpoſ- 
ed, kept in admirable garden huſbandry, and the 
conveniency of water very great. The gardener's 
houſe is pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of the 
river; and, from ſeveral very neat bow window 
rooms, an agreeable view of three water-falls in 
the river. 

It will not here be irrpertinent to add, that Sir 
Walter Blackett's is the only place I have viewed, 
as 2 ſtranger, where no fees were taken. 
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They plow four or five times fot wheat, 
ſow three buſhels either in September, Octo- 
ber, or November ; and reap at an average 
thirty buſhels. For barley they ſtir two or 
three times, ſow three buſhels about the 
end of April, or the beginning of May, and 


fer at a medium four quarters. They give 


ut one ploughing for oats, ſow ſix buſhels 
before barley ſowing, and get ninety buſhels 
at a medium. For beans they plow but 
once after barley, ſow five or fix buſhels be- 
fore oats, never hoe, and get on good land 
ſo high as ſeventy buſhels: They uſe them 
for horſes, and ſome the poor grind for 
bread. They give but one ſtirring for peaſe, 
ſow five buſhels about the time of beans; 
and as to crop, ſometimes they get thirty 


buſhels, and at others not the ſeed. 


They ſow but little rye—the culture is, to 
plow four times, ſow two buſhels and a half, 
and the crop does not, upon an average, ex- 
ceed thirty-five buſhels. 

Turneps are not much cultivated ; but 
they plow five times for them, hoe them 
once, the average value per acre, 50. and 
uſe them for oxen and ſheep. 

Clover they ſow with barley ; generally 
mow it twice for hay, get two tons and 4 


quarter, and ſow wheat after it. 


For potatoes they plow four times, dung 
the land at the rate of twelve loads of long 


horſe-dung, laying it in the furrows, and 
the 
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the ſlices on it; twenty buſhels plant an acre 
in rows, one foot aſunder every way : They 
hoe them twice, and reckon the crop in 
general from two hundred to two hundred 
and forty buſhels. They ſow wheat or bar- 
ley after them ; but the land is in excellent 
order for any thing. 

Lime is their principal manure; they lay 
about a hundred buſhels per acre upon every 
fallow, which coſt about 20s. They have 
ſome little paring and burning. No folding 
of ſheep. They ſtack their hay both in the 
field and at home. No chopping of ſtub- 
bles. 

Good graſs letts at 20s. They ule it 
both for fatting and milking, and reckon 
that an acre will carry a cow through ſum- 
mer, or five ſheep; but they are tolerably 
careful in manuring it, 

Their breed of cattle is between the long 
and ſhort horns; the oxen fat to fifty ſtone ; 
and they reckon the product of a cow at 4. /. 
they reckon that each makes three firkins 
of butter, and gives four gallons of milk a 
day; but nine gallons have been known. 
They keep very few ſwine to their cows, 
ſome none at all, others two, three, or four, 
to twelve cows. Their winter food, hay and 
ſtraw, of the firſt of which they generally 
eat a ton, The calves do not ſuck at all to 
rear, but for the butcher, a month or five 
weeks, A dairy maid can take care of ten. 
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The winter joiſt 30s. and the ſummer the | 


ſame. They keep them all winter in the 
houſe. 

Their flocks riſe from twenty to five hun- 
dred, and they calculate the profit of them 
at 5s. a head. Their winter and ſpring 
food the commons alone; and the weight 
of their fleeces on an average not above 3/6. 

They reckon tour oxen and four horſes 
neceſſary for the culture of one hundred acres 
of arable land ; uſe two of each in a plough, 
and do an acre a day: They allow each 
horſe two buſhels of oats a week; and 
reckon the annual expence of keeping, &c. 
at 10/, The ſummer joiſt is 34. The 
winter food of their draught oxen is hay and 
ſtraw, but they work them on ſtraw alone: 
They reckon oxen much the beſt on ſtoney 
and on unlevel ground; but on other land 
horſes. The time of breaking up their 
ſtubbles for a fallow is at Candlemas. Their 
depth of plowing four inches, and 6 s. the 
hire per acre. That of a cart and horſes 
35. 6d. 

They reckon 400 J. neceſſary for the 
ſtocking a farm of 100 J. a year. 

Land ſells at from thirty to forty years 
purchaſe. Many eſtates from ſmall rents to 
100/. or 200 J. a year. 

Poor rates 1s. 6d. in the pound. The 
employment ſpinning and knitting. Very 
few drink tea. 

The 


( 87 J 
The farmers carry their corn nine miles. 
The general œconomy of the country 
will partly appear from the following par- 
ticulars. 


130 acres in all 10 cows ' 
60 arable 22 young cattle 1 1 
L. bo rent ʒ fatting beaſts * 
3 horſes 300 ſheep i 
3 oxen 2 men 5 
9 cows 1 boy — 
20 young cattle 2 maids. 48 
3 fatting beaſts Another, 4 4 8 
100 ſheep 80 acres in all 1 tl, 
1 man 20 arable 1 9 
1 boy 60 graſs it 7 
1 maid. L. 35 rent Wat! 
Another, 3 horſes Fg 
200 acres in all 5 cows 
80 arable 2 young cattle 
120 graſs 20 ſheep 
L. 8o rent 1 boy 
4 horſes 1 maid. 
4 oxen 
F L: A BO UN. 
In harveſt, 8 4. and board. 
In hay time, 6 d. and ditto. 


In winter, ditto, 
S Thraſhing, the twentieth. 
Head man's wages, 10 /. 
Next ditto, 6 /. 


Boy of ten or twelve years, 20 5. 
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A dairy maid, 5 J. 
Other maids, 4. /. 
Women per day in harveſt, 8 d. and board. 
In hay time, 6 d. and ditto. | 
In winter, 44. and ditto, 


IMPLEMENT S. 
No waggons. 


A one horſe cart, 3 J. 105. 

A plough, 255. 

A harrow, 7s. 6d. 

No rollers. 

A ſcythe, 45s. 6 d. 

A ſpade, 35. 

Laying a ſhare and coulter, 6d. and iron. 
Shoeing, 25. 


PROVISION 5. 


Bread — Barley and peaſe and beans, and 
oatmeal. 

Cheeſe, 2. 

Butter, 16 oz. 6 d. 

Beef, 3 d. 

Mutton, 23 d. 

Veal, 2 d. 

Pork, 3 d. 

Milk, 2 d. a pint, new. 

Potatoes, fix gallons, 8 J. 

Candles, 6 d. 

Soap, 52 d. 

Labourer's houſe rent, 105. to 20 5. 

Firing, 10s. 


BUILD- 
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BUILDING. 

Oak timber, 14. to 2 4. 6 d. per foot. 

Aſh, ditto. 

Elm, ditto. 

A maſon per day, 1 5. 6d. 

A carpenter, 15. 6d. 

A thatcher, 1 s. and board. 

Stone walling, 45. 6 d. a rood building, and 
from 15s. to 25. 6 d. cutting; the com- 
mon height ſeven quarters. 


Some moor land is every year incloſed 
and improved in this neighbourhood : Their 


method 1s to plow it up in winter, to fallow 


it the ſucceeding ſummer, and lay ninety ar 
a hundred buſhels of lime per acre ; they ſow 
rye upon it, and get fifty or ſixty buſhels 
fer acre: Then a ſecond crop of rye, of 
thirty-five or forty buſhels: Next oats, of 
which they have ſixty or ſeventy buſhels; 
with this crop ſome throw in a few graſs 
ſeeds, but the moſt common method is to 
leave it to turf itſelf. They pay no rent of 
ſuch land for the firſt ſeven years, but 105. 
an acre afterwards, for twenty-one years, or 
any other time. 

Some pare and burn, but the number 
very few: They ſow rye twice, and oats as 
in the other method : The crops of corn are 
better in the paring and burning, but they 
reckon the ſucceeding graſs not ſo good. 
They always incloſe before this improve- 
ment, as it is called. Much 
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Much of their moory foil is the black 
rotten moſſy land; but ſome of it white 
land, which is very good. The boggy parts 
they cut a few open drains through, to better 
the herbage, by laying it a little dry, but 
never attempt any other improvement. In 
many of theſe moors the ſoil is very deep, 
but in ſome places ſhallow, with the rock 
near the ſurface. 

From Gienwelt I walked about half a mile 
to view ſome of the remnants of the famous 
Roman wall: The moſt perfect remain of it 
is on the edge of a rocky precipice, a piece 
about five feet high, and ſeveral yards long ; 
the facing is of regularly cut free ſtones, but 
I meaſured none of them above thirteen 
inches long and ſeven broad; the mortar in 
the facing 1s quite gone, but much of it re- 
mains in the middle; very little of it is of 
that hard nature found in ſome ancient build- 
ings, but crumbles with eaſe between the 
fingers. The ſtones of the facing are cut re- 
gularly and well laid; the workmanſhip un- 
doubtedly very good. Not far from this wall 
the remains of an earthintrenchment, thrown 
up for the ſame purpoſe, are ſeen in a pa- 
rallel line with it. 

North from Glenwelt, about five miles on 
the river Arden, is a natural curioſity, highly 
worth viewing : It is a very fine rock of pe- 
tried moſs. A dripping ſtream falls over a 
rock hung thick with moſs, which gr 

an 


l 
and is taken from the rock in that ſtate: It is 
ſoft at firſt, but hardens upon being dry, 
and remains in ſtone in a moſt beautiful 
ierced form. The rock itſelf is extremely 
beautiful, and hangs over your head in a 
pictureſque grotto ſtile, quite romantic. 

As I enter Cumberland to-morrow, you 
muſt permit me to conclude this letter with 
a few remarks on the huſbandry in general 
of the extenſive county of Northumberland. 

The farms become large almoſt imme- 
diately on entering it, after the ſmall ones of 
Yorkſhire and Durham, and riſe in many 
parts of it to be as great as any in the king- 
dom, if not the greateſt ; but they muſt be 
divided into two claſſes, thoſe which conſiſt 
of cultivated lands, and others which are 
chiefly moor farms. 

The huſbandry of the firſt is much ſupe- 
rior to that of the two preceding counties : 
and that not only in one or two trifling arti- 
eles, but in many very important ones. Ma- 
nuring is carried on with greater ſpirit; lime 
is uſed in larger quantities; and they under- 
ſtand better the management of the farm- 
yard manure. Hoeing of turneps is a preg- 
nant inſtance ; I found it coming into prac- 
tice at Goſworth, and all hoed about Mor- 
peth. The potatoe culture is carried on 
upon a much larger ſcale: And, in ſhort, 
the whole management better, and more 
ſpirited. | 
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With the other claſs, this is not the caſe : 
The grand article of their agriculture is 
the improvement of moors; and a more 
flovenly huſbandry than theirs, in this 
branch, can no where be found. The plow- 
ing up waſtes, without a previous incloſure, 
and breaking up the deepeſt foils, without 
paring and burning :—the ſowing two, three, 
and even four crops of corn running, upon a 
ploughing up, and liming the leaving the 
exhauſted foil to turf itfelf, in ſome places, 
and only ſcattering a little ray grals in others; 
the keeping eight and ten thouſand ſheep, 
and never folding :—All thefe are ſtrokes of 
barbariſm, which tend to damp, and even 
extinguiſh the ſpirit of improvement, from 
the infallible want of ſucceſs, and to the 
leaving a country, after what is here called 
improvement, in as miſerable and waſte a 
Rate as before it was begun. 

The occupiers of large farms, who are 
conſequently men of conſiderable ſubſtance, 
are, in molt parts of England, the greateſt 
of all improvers: Nature takes a new fece 
under their hands; whole counties are con- 
verted at once from deſarts, into finely culti- 
vated countries: But here we meet with no 
improvements that deſerve the name; no- 
thing laſting ; three or four tolerable crops, 
and then the land left as deſolate as ever, in 
the true {pirit of a little paltry farmer of 20/, 


a year. Unworthy thole who occupy as 
many hundreds! While 
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While moors are thus improved, I do not 
much wonder at ſeeing ſo much waſte land 
in Northumberland. But ſurely the landlords 
are ſtrangely remiſs, in not introducing bet- 
ter cuſtoms ; letting no tracks without their 
being incloſed, and reſtraining their tenants 
from exhauſting the ſoil by continued crops ; 
obliging them, at the fame time, to lay it 
down to graſs, in a given manner: But this 
muſt be done by practiſing ſuch methods 
themſelves, that the ſucceſs may juſtify the 
propoſal : If the farmers of the country are, 
nevertheleſs, backward in following ſuch ex- 
amples, men of large eſtates can well afford 
the importation of others, from counties 
whoſe cultivators are more informed. 

Tt is very melancholy to ride through ſuch 
vaſtly extenſive tracks of uncultivated good 
land, as are found in every part of this coun- 
ty: And it is equally unfortunate, that ſo 
many men of ſubſtance, in the tarming way, 
thould tread perpetually in the beaten route, 
and hire land, in ſo many parts of Eugſand, 
at an enormous rent, while ſuch quantities 
are to be had almoſt for nothing. This is truly 
the cultuſque habituſque locorum predijcere. 


Glenwelt, [I remain yours, Sc. 
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F ROM Glenwelt to Brampton, I paſſed 

over ſome moors of an excellent ſandy 
loam, and yet quite uncultivated. The in- 
cloſed lands are good, lett from 104. to 255. 
per acre ; farms from 10/. to 1007. 

At Carlifle is a conſiderable ſtampery of 
printed cottons, eſtabliſhed by ſome manu- 
facturers from Newcaſtle ; the labourers in it 
earn from 15. to 3s. a day. Alſo a manu- 
facture of checks, which employs many 
looms; the earnings from 15. to 15. 3d. 
a day *. 


Since the firſt edition of theſe papers, I have 
been requeſted, in an anonymous letter, to inſert 
the following accounts, 


Bowneſs, below Carliſle, in Cumberland. 


Bowneſs, formerly called Bulneſs, which was the 
ancient town Blatum, or Blatum Bulgium of the 
Romans. It is ſeated on the Solway Frith; and by 
tracks of ſtreets, and ruinous walls, do declare it 
to have been of good account. Several Roman 
coins and inſcriptions have been found ; and ſome 
years ago a {mall brazen figure was dug up, 
which was thought to repreſent either a Mercury, or 
a Vifory. From being the principal town of a large 
manor, containing ſeveral hamlets, it is now reduced 
to a ſmall village; but the mother church is ſtill 

here. 
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Three miles to the ſouth of Carliſie, land 


letts at about 154. an acre at an average. 
Farms from 20/. to 200/. a year. In as 
many more, they are not ſo large, from 30%. 
to 120/. and rents from 25. to 20s. an acre. 

About High Aſcot the ſoil varies from a 
light loam and gravel to a clay, letts from 
10s. to 205. an acre. 

Farms from 10. to 1000. a year. 

Their courſes are, 


1. Fallow And, 1. Turneps 

2. Wheat 2. Barley 
n 3. Clover for 
4. Peaſe. three years. 


here. It has been obſerved, that the P:i#s Wall 
begins at this place. It is now the ſeat of Thomas 
Lawſon, Eſq; who has greatly improved the vil- 
lage, by new buildings, and by paving the ſtreets. 
In that gentleman's ground ſeveral curious ſtones, 


and Roman inſcriptions, have been dug up, which 


are now preſerved by him. 
Calder Abbey, near Egremont, @ place of great 


antiquity. 

Calder Abbey is ſituated on the river Calder. 
This abbey was an abbey of Ciſtercians, founded 
A. D. 1134, by Ranulph de Meſchines, Earl of 
Cumberland, afterwards ſecond Earl of Cheſter, 
and was endowed by him, and ſeveral other bene- 
factors, with divers lands and poſſeſſions, all which 
were confirmed to the abbot and monks by king 
Henry the Second. It has ſince been the ſeat of 
the family of Patrickſons; and afterwards came, 
by purchaſe, to John Tiſſin, Gent. who bequeathed 
it, by will, to his grandſon Febn Senbouſe, Eſq; 
whoſe ſeat it now is. 


LES. 
For wheat they plow three or foiit times, 
ſow three buſhels, and reap about twenty, 
For barley they plow twice, ſow three 
buſhels, and reckon the average produce the 
fame as of wheat. They ſtir but once for 
i oats, ſow ſeven buſhels and an half, and gain 
| fifty in return. For peaſe they likewiſe plow 
Wi. but once, ſow three buſhels, and gain, at a 
medium, fifteen. They {tir twice or thrice 
Wd! for rye, ſow three buſhels generally in Fe- 
lf bruary or March, (a very remarkable time,) 
| and reap twenty. They cultivate ſome few 
i turneps ; plow three or four times for them; 
a few farmers hoe them : The medium va- 
lue they reckon at 50. an acre; and ufe 
them for cattle and ſheep. Clover they ſow 
with barley or oats, generally mow it for 

hay, and get about a ton at a mowing. 

For potatoes they plow thrice, give the 
land a good coat of dung; chuſe the dryeſt 
ſoils for them; and lay the ſlices in every 
other furrow, one foot from plant to plant. 
On coming up they plow between the rows, 
to deſtroy the weeds ; a practice one would 
ſuppoſe ſufficient to introduce a good turnep 
culture univerſally ; for thoſe who ſee the 
effects of this operation on potatoes might 
ſurely extend the idea to turneps. They 
get three hundred buſhels per acre, and fow 

rye after them. | 
Good graſs letts at 20s. an acre, they 
apply it chiefly to dairying, and reckon that 
an 
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an acre and an half will feed a cow. through 
the ſummer ; and an acre carry four ſheep : 
Very few of them manure their graſs. Their 
bteed of cattle is the long horned, which 
they account much the beit. Their beaſts 
they fatten to about forty ſtone. h 

The product of a cow they reckon at 50 5. 
or 3/. that a middling one will give from 
two to four gallons of milk a day, and make 
from four to ſeven pounds of butter a week. 
They have no notion of keeping hogs in 
conſequence of cows ; a dairy of twenty not 
maintaining above one or two. The winter 
food of their cows is ſtraw or hay, a ton and 
an half of which is the quantity they com- 
monly ſuppoſe a cow to eat in the winter; 
but if clover hay is uſed, one ton is enough. 
The ſummer joiſt is 25s. and that of winter 
30 5. and 35 . They reckon ten cows the 
buſineſs of a dairy maid. _ | 

Their flocks of ſheep riſe from twenty to 

an hundred and twenty, and the profit they 
reckon at 65. a head; lamb 5s. and wool 15. 
They keep them the year round on the com- 
mons: The average weight of fleeces 416. 

An the management of their arable lands 
they reckon fix horſes neceſſary for one hun- 
dred acres of arable; they uſe two in a plough, 
and do an acre a day. The annual expence 
of keeping horſes they reckon at 5/. 105. or 
6/. The joiſt in ſummer 4os. in winter 505. 
They break up their ſtubbles for a fallow in 
Vor. III. H February ; 
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Februar plow fix inches deep: The price 


of plowing 5s. an acre; and of a cart and 
horſe, and driver 2s. or 3s. a day. They 
know nothing of cutting ſtraw for chaff. 
Three hundred pounds they reckon neceſ- 
ſary for a man to ſtock a farm of 1007. a year. 
Tythes are generally gathered. Poor rates 
64. in the pound; the employment of the 
women and children ſpinning and knitting. 
The farmers carry their corn nine miles. 
The general ceconomy will appear from 
the following ſketches of farms. 


I00 acres in all 
60 arable | 
40 graſs 

L. 7o rent 

4 horſes 

6 cows 

1 fatting beaſt 
10 young cattle 
So ſheep 

I man 

1 boy 

1 maid. 

Another, 


140 acres in all 
86 arable 


54 graſs 


£95 rent 
7 horſes 


12 COWS 


2 fatting beaſts 


22 young cattle 
30 ſheep 

1 man 

2 boys 

L maid 

1 labourer. 


Another, 


125 acres in all 
55 arable 
70 graſs 
L. 7o rent 
4 horſes 
9 cows 


26 young cattle 


2 fatting beaſts 
50 ſheep 
1 man 
1 boy 
1 maid 
I labourer. 
Another, 
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Another, | Another, 
80 actes in all go acres in all 
40 graſs 20 arable 
40 arable 30 graſs 
L. 70 rent L. 35 rent 
cows cows 


i fatting beaſt 


1 fatting beaſt 
13 young cattle 


2 young cattle 


30 ſheep 20 ſheep 
I man 1 boy. 
1 maid 
1 boy. 


E AB Q A 
In harveſt, 45. a week, and board. 
In hay time, 1s. a day, and board. 
In winter, 8 d. and ditto. 
Mowing graſs, 2 s. an acre. 
Ditching, 3 + d. to 84. a rood. 
Head man's wages, 10/. to 121. 
Next ditto, 7/. to 7/. 7 5. 
Boy of ten'or twelve years, 255. 
Dairy maids, 2/. 105. to 3 /. 
Other ditto, 2/. 5s. to 2/. 105. 85 
Women in harveſt, 4.5. a week, and board. 
In hay time, 8 d. and board a day. 


IMPLEMENTS. 
No waggons. 
A cart, (one horſe) 3/7. to 5 J. 


A plough, 17. 115. 6 d. 
A harrow, 1/. 105. 
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No rollers. 
A ſcythe, 35. 6 d. 
A fads, 25. 6d. 
Shoeing, 25. 


PROVISIONS, Ce. 


Bread—barley, and barley and rye, 1 d. 
Cheeſe, 2 d. 

Butter, 6 d. 

Beef, 3 d. 

Mutton, 2 4. 

Veal, 2: d. 

Pork, 4 d. 

Milk, z d. per pint. 

Potatoes, 4 d. 

Candles, 7 d. 

Soap, 74. 

Labourers houſe- rent, 10s. to 205. 


OM WW Wes 


Oak timber, 8 d. to 2 5s. 


Aſh, 15. 69d. 
A maſon, 1s. per day, and board. 
Carpenter, ditto. 


Slate at the-quarry, = O 16s. © 
Laying, — — — 013 
Leading eight miles, - 11 0 

Total per rood, 2 13 o 


Stone walls, 6 d. a yard workmanſhip, and 


1 5. 6d. every thing except lime. 
About 
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About Penrith there are variations, which 
deſerve noting. The ſoil is of divers ſorts, 
clay, ſand, gravel, loam, and black moory 
earth. The medium rent of that incloſed 
is 15 5. the unincloſed, 2 s. 6 d. and 3s. 6 d. 

Farms riſe from 10 J. a year, ſo high as 
700 J. but in general from 80/. to 150 /. 
Their courſes are, 


Another, 
1. Turneps 1. Oats on the graſs 

2. Barley broke up 
3. Clover 2. Barley 
4. Wheat 3. Oats 
5. Oats. 4. Oats 

5. Peaſe 

6. Barley. 


This is capital, indeed! but very common; 
for much land, even within two or three 
miles of Penrith, hath been ſown every 


year with either barley, oats, or peaſe, for 


theſe ſeventy years. This information aſto- 
niſhed me; I inquired the produce on ſuch 
land, and found it reckoned as good, upon 
the whole, as other foils, managed upon 
more modern principles ; five or fix for one 
of oats, and when wheat happens to be 
ſown, ten or eleven for one. Fallowing is a 
new faſhion, and not perfectly reliſhed by 
the farmers yet. 

In a common way they generally plow for 
wheat from three to ſix times, ſow two 
buſhels about Michaelmas, and gain, upon 

3 an 
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an average, about three quarters. For harley 
they plow from once to thrice, ſow two 
buſhels and an half in Apri/ pr May, and 
gain about twenty-five. Sometimes harley 
is ſown on new broken-up land, and the 
produce fifty buſhels. They giye but one 
ſtirring for oats, ſow four bude before 
barley ſowing, and get twenty-eight in re- 
turn. For peaſe they give but one earth, 
ſow two buſhels, and get in return about 
ſixteen; generally uſe the grey rouncivals. 
They give from three to five plowings for 
rye, ſow two buſhels, the crop about twen- 
ty-four. | | 

For turneps they give three or four earths, 
never hoe, and reckon the average value 
per acre at 50s. uſe them for theep, and fat- 
ting of beaſts. Clover they ſow with either 
barley or oats, generally mow it once, (three 
times haye been known,) and get two ton of 
hay per mowing. 

They prepare for potatoes by plowing 
twice or thrice; dung the land with long 
horſe dung ; lay the ſetts in every other fur- 
row, ten inches aſunder, and hand-hoe be- 
tween them, if weedy; ſometimes they horſe- 
hoe them : If the land is deſigned for wheat, 
they lime it about Midſummer, while the po- 
tatoes are growing. The crops riſe to 200 
buſhels per acre, but the average about 120; 
price about 25. a buſhel. | | 
Lime 
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Lime is their principal manure, though 
but of a few years ſtanding : They lay go 
buſhels per acre on their arable lands; coſts 
them from 1 4 d. to 3 d. per buthel, beſides 
leading; they lay it on every fallow : They 
likewiſe uſe it on their meadows, and find it 
to anſwer well. But dung they reckon much 
better for every thing. They pare and burn 
a little, at the expence of 246. an acre. No 


folding ſheep, nor chopping ſtubbles. Stack 


their hay at home. 

Good grals letts from 1 5s. to 205. an acre: 
They uſe it both for dairying and fatting 
beaſts; reckon that an acre will ſummer 
feed a cow, or feed five ſheep. Their breed 
of cattle the long horned, which they think 
much the beſt ; their oxen they fat to about 
40 ſtone. 

The product of a cow they calculate at 
41. 105. and generally have two firkins of 
butter from each: The medium quantity 
per week about 7 lh. but ſometimes 14 /6. 
per cow, They keep but few ſwine in pro- 
portion to their dairies, not above two to ten 
cows. The winter food is ſtraw and hay; 
of the latter about a ton a head. They 

reckon a dairy maid can manage ten cows. 
25 or 3os. the ſummer joiſt. In winter 
they keep them all in the houſe. 

They reckon 3 /. the profit on ſummer 
fatting a beaſt of fifty ſtone. Swine fat from 
505. to 4/. 45. a head. 
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Their flocks of ſheep vary greatly; from 
thirty to three thouſand : The profit they 
. reckon 5s. each; that is, lamb 4s. and 
wool 1s. They feed them both winter and 
ſpring on the commons. The average of 
the fleeces 2 /b. 

They reckon fix horſes neceſſary for the 
management of an hundred acres of arable 
land; uſe two or four in a plough, as the ſoil is, 
and do three acres in two days. They ac- 
count the expence of keeping a horſe at 6/. 
a year. The ſummer joiſt 2 J. 2s, 

They do not begin to fallow till after the 
barley towing. The price per acre of plow- 
ing 5s. and 5s. 6d. and the common depth 
four inches. 

They know nothing of cutting ſtraw for 
chaff. The hire of a one horſe cart 2s. 6d. 
a day. 

Three hundred pounds they aſſert is a 
ſum ſufficient for ſtocking a farm of 1007. 
a year. 

Land fells in general at about thirty years 
purchate. 

Tythes in general gathered. 

Poor rates at Penrith 15. 3d. in the pound. 
Tn the country pariſhes 64. and upwards, 
but in ſome nothing at all. The employ- 

ment of the women and children ſpinning, 
and ſome knitting : All drink tea. 


Many eſtates from 40 /. to 200/. a year. 
The 
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The corn is generally brought to Penrith, 


and ſent to Kendal by carriers. 
The following are particulars of ſeyeral 


farms. 


2000 acres, all graſs Another, 


4.200 rent 240 acres in all 
5 horſes 120 arable 
20 cows 120 graſs 
40 young cattle /. ioo rent 
2000 ſheep 8 horles 
1 man I 2 COWS 
1 boy 8 fatting beaſts 
2 maids 30 young cattle 
4 labourers. 200 ſheep 
Another, I man 
100 acres in all 1 boy 
40 arable. 2 maids 
60 graſs 2 labourers. 
1. 75 rent Another, 
6 horſes 80 acres in all 
10 cows 60 graſs 
4 fatting beaſts 20 arable 
24 young cattle FL. 55 rent 
100 ſheep 3 horſes 
1 man 4 cows 
1 maid 10 young cattle 
I boy boy 
1 labourer. I maid. 
LABOUR. 


In harveſt, 1 s. 64. and beer. 


In hay-time, I 5. 3 d. and ditto. 


In 
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In winter, 104. and ditto. 

Reaping corn, 3s. to 5 5. 

Mowing graſs, 1s. to 25. 6d. 

Ditching, 8 d. a rood. 

Threſhing wheat, 2 d. to 2 . 

—— barley, 1 4. 

oats, 14 d. 

Head man's wages, 12 J. to 141. 

Next ditto, 91. 

Boy of ten or twelve years, 3 J. 

Dairy maid, to 6 /. 

Other maids, 3 J. to 4 /. | 
Women, per day, in harveſt, 10 d. and beer, 
In hay-time, 8 d. and ditto. 

In winter, 6 d. and ditto. 


IMPLEMENTS 
No waggons, 
A cart, 4 4. 
A plough, 14, 115. 6d. 
A harrow, 165. 
A roller, 10s. 6 d. 
A ſcythe, 25. 6 d. to 45, 
A ſpade, 2 4. 6d. to 3s. 6d. 
For ploughs, the farmers find their awn iron, 
Shoeing, 2 5. 


PROVISION S, Ce. 
Bread—oats, and barley and rye mixed; 
coſt : d. d. and 1 d. per Ib. 
Cheeſe, 2 J. 
Butter, 6 d. 18 02. 
Beef, 2 4. 


Mutton, 


600-3 
Mutton, 2 + 4. 
Veal, 2 d, 
P Or K, 3 d. d 
Milk, 14. three pints, ſkimmed, 
Potatoes, 3 d. 
Candles, 7 d. 
Soap, 7 d. 
Labourers houſe- rent, 20 5. 
———— firing, 30s. 


#'VUTELDPTNG. 


Bricks, 11 s. per thouſand. 
Slate, 1 J. 6 4. per hundred—It is at quarry, 


per rood, — — O 125.0 
Leading four miles, - 0 12 - 0 
Laying on, — - 9 73-0 

F 


Stone walls, 6 d. a yard work; and getting 
and leading, 15. 8 d. ; ; 

Oak 9 d. to gs. 

Aſh, 6 d. to 29. 

Elm, ditto, | 

A maſon, 1 s. 8 d. per day. 

Carpenter, 1 s. 8d. | 

Thatcher, 15. 6 d. 


Keſwick had too long been an object of 
deſire with me to neglect the opportunity of 
ſeeing it : I went thither from Penrith: But 
before I attempt any thing of a deſcription, 
let me mention matters of huſbandry. The 
country 
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country between theſe towns 1s various, 
much of it moors, and quite uncultivated, 


though evidently capable of it, which is 


melancholy to reflect on. About Keſwick 
the huſbandry 1 is as follows: 

The ſoil is both a hazel mould, ſand, 
gravel, and moory; the firſt but ſhallow : 
The incloſed letts from 205. to 30 f. right 
of commonage included, 

Farms, from 10 J. to 80 J. a year. 

Their courſe, 


1. Oats on turf 4. Wheat 
2. Fallow 5. Oats and 
3. Barley graſſes. 


They plow twice far wheat, ſow two 
buſhels and an half, about M:chaelmas, and 
reap thirty-five to forty, upon an average. 
They alſo ſtir twice for barley, ſow fix 
buſhels in Apri/ or May, and reap forty in 
return, For oats they ſtir but once, ſow 
ſeven buſhels, and gain fifty. They have 
no beans, very few peaſe, and as little rye. 
They ſtir three times for turneps, hoe them 
once or twice; the average value about 555, 
ule them for feeding ſheep, and ſtall-fatting 
oxen. They know but little of clover ; one 
or two farmers have tried it with barley, but 
found it good for nothing. It muſt have 
been upon ſtrange land! 

They have two ways of cultivating pota- 
toes, by plowing and digging: In the firſt, 
they ſtir three times, and dung the land 3 

| ay 
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lay the ſlices in every other furrow, one foot 
aſunder, and plow between them once while 
growing, beſides hand-weeding. They plow 
them up, and get two, three, and four hun- 
dred buſhels per acre. 

Their other way is the lazy-bed method ; 
they lay the dung on the green ſward, the 
ſlices on that, then they dig trenches, and 
with the earth cover the ſetts, but they 
reckon plowing a better way. 

Good graſs land letts at 3os. an acre; 
uſe it moſtly for dairying ; an acre and a halt 
they reckon ſufficient for a cow, and an acre 
for four ſheep. Manuring it is common. 
Their breed of cattle is the long horned, and 
they reckon them beſt: Fat their oxen to fifty 
ſtone ; their ſwine to twenty-four, or thirty. 

The product of a cow they reckon at 
3/. 135. 6d. and fix gallons per day a com- 
mon quantity of milk per cow : Do not keep 
above one hog to ten. The winter food, 
ſtraw and hay; of the latter they eat about 
two ton. The ſummer joiſt is 35 4. In 
winter they are kept in the houſe. Their 
calves ſuck about two months. | 

Their flocks riſe from an hundred to a 
thouſand ; the profit they reckon at 4s. 3d. 


a head; that is, lamb 3s. and wool 15s. 3 4. 


ſometimes 5s. They keep them, in both 
winter and ſpring, on the commons. The 
average weight of the fleeces, 4 /6. 
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In their tillage, they reckon that twelve 
horſes are neceſſary for the management of 
one hundred acres of arable land. They uſe 
fometimes four, and fometimes two in a 
plo ugh, and do an acre a day with them. 

he annual expence of keeping a horſe they 
reckon at 6/. 105. the ſummer joiſt 2/. 2 5. 

The price of plowing, per acre, is from gc. 
to 6s. and March the time of breaking up fot 
a fallow. Hire of a cart and horſe 35. a day. 

In the hiring and ſtocking of farms, they 
reckon 360 J. or 400 J. neceſſary for one of 
80 J. a year. 

Land fells at from thirty-five to forty 
years purchaſe, 

Poor rates ꝗ d. in the pound. The em- 
ployment of 1 the women ad children, ſpin- 


ning, and winding yarn. 
No ſmall eſtates. 


The following particulars of farms will 


ſhew their general ceconomy. 


100 acres in all 20 young cattle 
90 arable 400 theep (com- 
10 graſs mon right) 

L. 50 rent 1 man 
8 horſes 1 maid 
10 cows boy 
4 fatting beaſts t labourer. 
Another, 

220 acres in all £.80 rent 

100 graſs 12 horſes 

120 arable 22 Cows 


30 young 
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Ws 
430 young cattle 
5 fatting beaſts 
400 ſheep (right 
of common) 
Another, 
130 acres in all 
$0 arable 
o graſs 
L.95 rent 
6 horſes 
12 cows 
Another, 
70 acres in all 
20 arable 
o graſs 
£ * om 
4 horſes 
8 cows 


h 


In harveſt, 15. and beer. 
In hay-time, ditto. 

In winter, 6 d. and board. 
Reaping wheat, 65s. 
Mowing graſs, 2 s. 


Next ditto, 6 /. 
Boy 
Dairy maid, 4 J. 14s. 6d. 
Other ditto, 24. 3 #8 


In hay time, ditto. 
In winter, 6 d. and beer. 


] 


200 ſheep (right 


of common) 1 

I man ö ll 

I maid 1 

1 boy. [| f ſ 

2 fatting beaſts || 

200 ſheep (com- dil! 

mon right) 13 

1 boy . 

1 maid, 4 


Ditching, 4d. to 5d. per rood. 
Firſt man's wages, 10 J. to 11 /. 


of ten or twelve years, 3 J. to 3 J. 105. 


Women per day, in harveſt, 15. and beer. 


1 
2 maids I 
2 boys 7 if 
3 labourers. #þ | 


18 young cattle 


I M- 


Ln 


IMPLEMENTS. 


No waggons. 

A cart for two horſes, 7 /. 
A plough, 1/. 55. 

A CORD 105. 

A roller, 1459. 

A ſcythe, 3s. to 5 5. 

A ſpade, 25s. 8d. 
Shoeing, 258. 


PROVISIONS, &c. 


Bread—oat and barley, 4 d. per Ib. 
Cheele, 2 d. 

Butter, 6 d. 16 to 18 92. 

Beef, 2 d. 

Mutton, 21 4. 

Veal, 29. 

Pork, 3 d. 

Milk, ; pint. 

Potatoes, 2+ d. a peck. 

Candles, 7 d. | 

Soap, 6 d. 

Labourer's houſe-rent, 20s. 

—— firing, 25s. but many on hedge- 
breaking alone. 


S111 L030, 


Oak, 1s. 8d. to 25s. 6d. 
Aſh, 1s. 6d. to 2s. 
Maſon, per day, 15. 6d. 


Carpen- 


l 
Carpenter, ditto. 
Slate, 28s, a rood, getting and laying “. 
Returning to Penrith, I took the road to 
Shapp, by Lowther Hall, the ſeat of Sir 


James Lowther, Bart. The houſe (it was 


burnt down not many years ago) 1s not ſo 
ſtriking as the plantations, which are de- 
ſigned with much taſte, and of very great 
extent, Near the road is the new town of 
Lowther, where Sir Fames is building a town 


to conſiſt of three hundred houſes, for the uſe 
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*The lake of Keſcicł is famous all over England. 
Let me firſt inform you, that it is by compu- 
tation ten miles round, of an oblong figure, 
and incloſed by a prodigious range of moun- 
tains, of ſuch a height that they are cloud- 
topped for ſeveral months in the year. The beſt 
way of viewing it is to row around the lake, and 
land now and then for catching the varieties of 
the proſpect. 

You walk from the town firſt down to Cockſput- 
bill T, a ſmall riſing ground, within the amphi- 
theatre of mountains, and has been lately planted, 
The view of the lake from hence is very beautiful: 
You have a moſt elegant ſheet of water at your 
feer, of the fineſt colour imaginable, ſpotted with 
iſlands, of which you ſee five, and are high enough 
to command the water around them. One is in 
the middle, of about five acres of graſs land, 


+ I ſhould apologize for many barbarous, and, proba- 
bly, wrong ſpelt names, for they are taken from the 
people at Keſwick, I have no where met with them in 
print. 

Vo I. III. I with 
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of ſuch of his domeſticks, and other people, 


as are married: And it is highly worthy of 
remark, that he not only encourages all to 
marry, but keeps them in his ſervice after 
they have families : Every couple finds a re- 
ſidence here, and an annual allowance of 
coals. This is a moſt incomparable method 
of advancing population, and conſequently 
the good of the nation at large; nor can it 
be too much imitated. Above forty houſes 
are already erected. 


OI e r r 9 


with a houſe under a clump of trees on one 
fide of it; the whole object beautiful. You 
look alſo upon another planted with Scotch firs ; 
and alſo upon three others more diſtant. This is 
the view of the floor of this noble amphitheatre ; 
the walls are in a different ſtile, truly ſublime, 
To the left you look firſt on a rocky hill, partly 
covered with ſhrubby wood ; and further on, upon 
a chain of tremendous rocks, near four hundred 
yards high; their feet are ſpread with hanging 
woods, but their heads bare, broken, and irregu- 
lar, Following the line, the lake ſeems to lole 
itſelf among a wood of rocks and mountains, 
the tops riſing one above another in the wildeſt 
manner. The oppoſite ſhore preſents you a full 
view of a vaſt range of hills; and behind, you 
look upon the prince of the ſurrounding moun- 
tains, Skiddow, who rears his head above the 


clouds. 


Leaving this hill you walk down to your boat, 
and are ſtruck with the limpid tranſparency of 
the water, which almoſt exceeds belief ; the bot- 
tom is quite paved with ſtones, and the white ones 

glitter 


( 115 J 
The ſoil about Shapp is generally a loam 
upon a lime-ſtone, in ſome places thin, but 
in others deep; letts from 1s. to 20s. an 
acre ; but the incloſures generally 205. 
Farms from 40/. to 400/. a year. 
Their courſe, 
1. Break up, and ſow oats 
2. Oats 
3. Barley | 
4. Oats, and then down again. 
This is execrable. 


” 3 


— — 


glitter through the tremulous curl of the ſurface 
like fo many diamonds. You row to the left, paſs 
a yariety of ſhore, here rocky and projecting, 
there low and retiring ; coaſt a planted ifland, and 
coming ander Wallow Crag, 'one of the immenſe 
rocks before mentioned, you have from its foot 
a very fine view: The ſurrounding rocks and 
mountains are noble; the crag above you, 
fringed about a third of its height with pendent 
woods ; the lake at your feet breaks beautifully 
into a bay behind a promontory, called Stable 
Hills; againſt it is Brampſholm and“; and over 
the low Part of the promontory you catch the 
wood on Lord's Hand, in a very pleaſing manner. 
The oppoſite ſhore is beautifully ſcattered with 
hanging woods, and ſome white houfes give a 
livelineſs to the view truly agreeable. 

Taking your boat again, and rowing till you 
are oppoſite the opening between Wallow and 

arrow Crags, the noiſe of a water-fall unſeen, 
will induce you to land again; walking on to a 


E Belonging to Greenwich Hoſpital. 


2 little 
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They plow but once for barley, ſow two 
buſhels, and gain about twenty. For oats 
they give three or four plowings, ſow ſeven 
buſhels and a half, and gain thirty-five in 
return. | 

Good graſs letts at 20s. and 25s. an acre; 
it is uſed both for dairying and fatting, but 
chiefly the latter: An acre they reckon will 
keep a cow through the ſummer, or fix 


— 


little ruinous bridge, you look upon a hollow of 
rocks and woods, with a ſtream pouring down the 
clefts in many ſheets, and ſeen among the trees in 
the moſt pictureſque manner; a romantic ſcene of 
rock, wood, and water, thirty feet high, 

Rowing from hence, under Barrow Crag, the 
ſhore is rocky, and various: Paſſing ſome low 


ground, and landing on a riſing one, the view 


is exquiſite, The water breaks into bays and 
ſheets, ſtretching away from the eye between 
the Stable Hills, Lord's and, and Yicar*s Iſland : 
Brampſholm cuts in the middle; and St. Man 
Ne preſents his broad fide to your full view. 
At the other end of the lake, the riſing hills, part 
of cultivated, waving incloſures, and part of 
hanging woods, all ſcattered with white houſes, 
and the whole crowned with the lofty moun- 
tains, are beautifully pictureſque, and contraſt with 
the view of the ſouth end of the lake, around 
which the rocks and mountains are tremendouſly 
bold, pendent, and threatening. 

Following the coaſt, the ſhore is thinly fringed 
with wood; then you row around a projecting 
land, containing ſeveral incloſures, and come 

under 


( 17 ] 
ſheep. They manure it as much as they can, 
but that is no great matter. Their breed of 
cattle is the long-horned, and have fatted 
them ſo high as an hundred and thirty ſtone, 
but very uncommon; fixty to eighty common. 
The product of a cow they reckon at 1. 
and four gallons the common quantity of 
milk per day: As to ſwine, they keep 
none, upon account of cows: A farmer 


under a fine, thick, hanging wood, with a raging 
torrent breaking through it, over rocks, juſt ſeen 
between the wood and Barrow-fide, but heard in 
the moſt ſtriking manner, — You next anchor 
in a bay, the environs of which are dreadful ; 
you are under a monſtrous craggy rock, (Throng 
Crag, ſcattered with ſhrubby wood to the very 
edge, and almoſt perpendicular; and moving 
the eye from it, you find this end of the 
lake ſurrounded with a chain of them, in the 
boldeſt and abrupteſt ſtile imaginable. The op- 
poſite ſhore of mountains very great; and the 
effect of all greatly heightened by the noiſe of 
diſtant water-falls. 

From hence you coaſt a dreadful ſhore of frag- 
ments, which time has broken from the towering 
rocks, many of them of a terrible fize ; ſome 
ſtopped on the land by larger than themſelves, 
and others rolled into the lake, through a path of 
deſolation, ſweeping trees, hillocks, and every 
thing to the water; the very idea of a ſmall ſhiver 
againſt the boat ſtrikes with horror, 

Advancing, you catch the view of a moſt beau- 
tiful water-fall, within the wave of a gentle bend 
of the rocks ; but. to enjoy the full luxuriance of 

FEY this 
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without a dairy has as many as thoſe who 
keep the largeſt, which would ſurprize a 
Suffolk or an Eſſex man. The winter food 
of the cows is hay, in general, but ſome 
ſtraw. Their calves for the butcher ſuck 
from one to ten weeks; for rearing, not at 
all, but are all brought up by hand with 


milk, for twenty weeks. A cow, 1n winter, 


this exquiſite landſcape, it is neceſſary to land and 
walk to an opening in the grove, from whence | It 
is ſeen in ſurprizing beauty. 

You look up a wall of rock, perpendiculer 
to the top, ſcattered with wood, that ſeems 
to hang in the air; a large ſtream ruſhes from 
a cliff near the top, and falls, in the moſt 
broken and romantic manner, ſeveral hundred 
fect : It falls in one guſh for ſeveral yards; a 
projecting part of the rock breaks it then into three 
ſtreams, which are preſently quite loſt behind 
hanging woods. Lower down, you again catch 
it in a ſingle bright ſheet, among the ſurrounding 
dark wood, in "the molt elegantly pictureſque 
manner that fancy can conceive. Loſing itlelf 
again behind the intervening trees, it breaks to 
the view in various ſcattered ſtreams, half ſeen, 
glittering in the ſun beams, among the branches 
of the trees, in the molt bewitching manner. 
Lower ſtill, you again catch it united in one bright 
ruſhing fall, in the dark boſom of a fine hollow 
wood, "which finiſhes the ſcene. The ſurrounding 
bills, rocks, and ſcattered pendent woods, are all 
rom antic * ſublime, and tend nobly to ſet off 
this molt exquiſite touch of rural elegance. In 
ate II. is the ſketch I took of it. 
| | Follow- 
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generally eats an acre and an half of hay, 
and they are kept in houſe. The ſummer 
joiſt from 14. s. to 405. 

Their flocks of ſheep riſe from five to 
fifteen hundred. They ſell no lambs, but 
rear them for weathers, at from 7 s. to 14. 5. 
The profit, per head, of the flock, about 5 5. 
Keep them, both winter and ſpring, on the 
commons: The weight of the fleeces 3 or 
4 1h. at 3 d. 


— 


Following the coaſt you ſail round a ſweet little 
iſland, a clump of wood growing out of the lake; 
but it is joined to the main land when the water 
is very low, From hence, purſuing the voyage, 
you come into the narrow part of the lake, and 
have a full view of moſt romantic terrible craggy 
rocks, incloſing a noble caſcade : It is a view that 
muſt aſtoniſh the ſpectator. You look up to two 
dreadful pointed rocks, of a vaſt height, which 
almoſt hang over your head, partly ſcattered with 
ſhrubby wood, in the wildeſt taſte of nature, 
Between them is a precipice of broken craggy 
rock, over which a raging torrent foams down in 
one vaſt ſheet of water, ſeveral yards wide, juſt 
broken into ebullitions by the points of the rocks 
unſeen. At another time I ſaw it, when the rock 
appeared, and the ſtream was broken by it into 
ſeveral guſhing torrents, which ſeemed to iſſue 
diſtinctly from clefts, in the moſt pictureſque man- 
ner imaginable : The water is loſt in one ſpot, 
caught again in another; foaming out of this cleft 
with ruſhing impetuoſity, and trickling down that 
with the moſt pleaſing elegance. Nothing can be 


fancied more grand, more beautiful, or romantic. 
I 4 The 
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They uſe two or three horſes in a plough, 
and do an acre a day. The ſummer joiſt of 
a horſe varies from 10s. to 50 69. The price 
of plowing, from 5s. to 65. an acre: They 
cut about five inches deep. 

They know nothing of cutting ſtraw for 
chaff. 

They reckon 5 or 600 J. neceſſary to 
ſtock a farm of 100 J. a year: They are, in 
general, grazing ones. | 


The ſketch in Plate III. will give you but an 
imperfect idea of it. 

Taking a winding walk through the wood, it 
leads down to a rapid ſtream which you croſs, and 
preſently come to a new and moſt delicious ſcene, 
To the right you catch a fide view of the fall juſt 
deſcribed, in a new direction, moſt beautifully 
emboſomed in rock and hanging wood. Full in 
front you look upon another caſcade, which ruſhes 
out as it were from the rotten ſtump of an old 
tree, and falling down an irregular ſurface of 
rock, ic breaks into larger and more ſheets, ſome 
full, others thin and trickling, a moſt ſweet vari- 
ety: After this, it breaks again, and falls into 
the ſtream in freſh beauty, amazingly romantic. 
Plate IV. is the ſketch I took. 

Following the ſhoar into fleet water, you come 
into a region of {tupendous rocks, broken, and 
irregularly pointed, in the moſt abrupt and wild 
manner imaginable, with monſtrous fragments, 
large as a houſe, that have tumbled from their 
heads. 


Perſuing the water to its point, you arrive at 2 


new and glorious amphitheatre of rocks and 
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Land ſells at from thirty to thirty-five 
years purchaſe : There are many freeholds 
of from 100 to 300 J. a year. 

Tythes both gathered and compounded. 

Poor rates from 69. to 7 s. in the pound. 
The employment ſpinning wool, for Kendal. 
All drink tea, 

The farmers carry their corn ten miles. 
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mountains; on one ſide broken, and wildly irre- 
gular; and on the other, a vaſt range of moun- 
tain ſide. The hollow magnificently great. 

Going up the river to Grange bridge, under 
Grange Crag the lake is loſt : the proſpect new and 
terrible; a whole ſweep of rocks, crags, moun- 
tains, and dreadtul chaſms. _ ; 

Leaving the boat, and walking up ta the vil- 
lage, you gain a view of a cone-like rocky woody 
hill, riſing in the midſt of a hollow of mountains, 
ſurprizingly romantic. From hence following the 
road to the lake under Brandelow Hill, you have 
the nobleſt view of rocks and hills in the world, 
Grange Crag and Crown Head appear in full view, 
ſurrounded by an immenſe wall of rock and moun- 
tain, 

Taking boat again, you row round a fine 
promontory, beautifully wooded ; and upon 
turning it, you tack about round an exquilite 
little iſland in the bay; and if the water is high, 
there are two more very fine woody iſlands, around 
which you may row : This little archipelago will 
entertain a perſon of the leaſt taſte, Nor is the 
view of the lake's environs unworthy of admira- 
tion. The crags and clifts to the right are tre- 
mendous : Skiddew fronts you in the ſublimeſt 
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The following particulars of farms will 
ſhew the general ceconomy. 


200 acres of graſs 20 young cattle 
£140 rent 700 ſheep (com- 
2 horſes mon right) 

60 fatting beaſts 2 men 
IO cows 1 maid. 


Nile; 1 on one hoe of bim rears his 


. 


with * of various 1 and beautiful kinds. 
Here alſo are two curioſities, viz. two ſalt 
ſprings. 

Sailing along the ſhore it leads you under a 
hill moſt beautifully ſpread with wood; it is 
covered thick with young timber trees, which 
grow down to the very water's edge. You next 
enter a little bay, and look upon a ſmall round 
hill, covered with wood, inimitably beautiful. 
This you alſo coaſt, nor can any thing be more 
truly exquiſite than theſe two ſlopes of wood, 
with incloſures between them, contraſting the 
ſublimity of the rocks and mountains, Nor 
ſhould you here forget to remark three or four 
incloſures on the other ſide of the lake, down to 
the water's edge, under Achneſs Felt; they are 
pleaſing. 

Sailing by ſome beautiful graſs incloſures 
you catch a white houſe romantically ſituated , 


"nd 
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Another, 
100 acres in all I 5 fatting beaſts 
15 arable 15 young cattle 
85 graſs 200 ſheep (com- 
L. 100 rent mon right) 
2 horſes man 
20 cqws 1 maid. 


and then ſkirting more incloſures, turn round a 
ſmall but moſt pleaſing promontory, with a 
fweet clump of trees on it: This leads into a 
land-locked bay, which commands a beautiful 
hanging wood; the fcene enlivened by a white 
houſe quite in the ſpot of taſte. From hence you 
look over the lake upon Caſtle Head Crag, a fine 
round of rocky wood riſing out of a vale, and 
backed with waving incloſures. 

The ſhore from hence is moſt beautifully in- 
dented and irregular, running up among little 
hills fringed with wood : From hence you wind 
in and out of ſeveral bays and creeks, command- 
ing very pictureſque views of the land, and 
around a hill of ſhrubby wood covered to the 
very top. From hence around to the town the 
ſhore is flat. Sade 

Your next view of Keſwick muſt be from land, 
by walking up the vaſt rocks and crags firſt de- 
icribed. This is a journey which will terrify thoſe 
who have been only uſed to flat countries. The 
walk to the higheſt rock is a mile and half up, 
and almoſt perpendicular, horribly rugged, and 
tremendous ; it is rather a climbing crawl than a 
walk. The path croſſed the ſtream, which forms 
the firſt mentioned caſcade, in the midſt of dread- 
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Another, 
120 acres 1n all 10 young cattle 
20 arable 500 ſheep (com- 
100 graſs mon right) 
L. 75 rent 1 man 
3 horſes 1 maid 
I 3 COWS I boy. 


8 fatting beaſts 


_ 


— 


ful clifts and romantic hollows : The torrent roars 
beneath you, in ſome places ſeen, in others hid 
by rock and wood. 

From hence you climb through a ſlope of un- 
derwood to the edge of a precipice, from which 
you look down upon the lake and iſlands in a 
molt beautiful manner; for coming at once upon 
them, after leaving a thick dark wood, the emo- 
tions of ſurprize and admiration are very great. 

Following the path, (if it may be ſo called,) 
you paſs many romantic ſpots, and come to a 
projection of the hill, from which you look down, 
not only upon the lake as before, but alſo upon a 
ſemi-circular vale of incloſures, of a fine verdure, 
which gives a curve into the lake: One of the 
fields is ſcattered over with trees, which from hence 
have a pictureſque effect. 

Advancing further yet, you come to the head 
of Craſtig-fall, which is a vaſt opening among 
theſe immenſe rocky mountains, that lets in be- 
tween them a view acroſs the lake, catching two 
of the iſlands, Sc. nor can any thing be more 
horribly romantic than the adjoining ground where 
you command this ſweet view. 

At laſt we gained the top of the crag, and from 
it the proſpect is truly noble; you look down 

upon 


IO COWS 


LI 


Another, 1 
70 acres in all 2 fatting beaſts 1 
5 arable 8 young cattle $0 
65 graſs 200 ſheep (com- . 
L.63 rent mon right) 11111 
2 horſes 1 boy | 
1 maid. 


gious. 


ſublimely romantic. 


upon the lake, ſpotted with its iſlands, ſo far be- 
low as to appear in another region; the lower 
hills and rocks riſe moſt pictureſquely to the view. 
To the right you look down upon a beautiful vale 
of cultivated incloſures, whoſe verdure is painting 
itſelf. The town preſents its ſcattered houſes, 
among woods and ſpreading trees: Above it riſes 
Skiddow, in the moſt ſublime magnitude. 
Deſcending to the town, we took our leave of 
this enchanting region of landſcape, by ſcaling 
the formidable walls of Skiddoww himſelf : It is 
five miles to the top, but the immenſity of the 
view fully repays for the labour of gaining it. 
You look upon the lake, which here appears no 
more than a little baſon, and its iſlands but as ſo 
many ſpots ; it is ſurrounded by a prodigious 
range of rocks and mountains, wild as the waves, 
Theſe dreadful ſweeps, the 
work of nature in the moſt violent of her mo- 
ments, are the moſt ſtriking objects ſeen from 
Skiddow ; but in mere extent the view is prodi- 
You fee the hills in Scotland plainly ; you 
view a fine reach of ſea; command the e of 
Man, and ſee part of an object, which I take to 
be an highland in Jreland ; beſides prodigious 
tracks of adjacent country. 
Kefwick, upon the whole, contains a- variety 
that cannot fail of aſtoniſhing the ſpectator: 
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Another, | 
50 graſs, all graſs 10 young cattle 
£.40 rent 80 ſheep (com: 
1 horſe mon right) 
6 fatting beaſts 1 boy. 


8 cows 


CAR OUR | 
In harveſt, 8 d. to 10 d. and board. 
In hay time, 1 5. to 15. 64. and ditto. 


lake, the iſlands, the hanging woods, the wavinz 
incloſures, and the caſcades are all moſt ſuperla- 
tively elegant aud beautiful ; while the rocks, 
clifts, crags, and mountains are equally terrifying 
and ſublime. There cannot be a finer contraſt, 

But it is much to be regretted that art does not 
yield more of her aſſiſtance, not in decoration, fot 
the lake wants in not, but in enabling the ſpecta- 
tor to command, with greater eaſe, the luxuriant 
beauties and ſtriking views, which to ſo many 
travellers are hitherto quite unknown: There are 
many edges of precipices, bold projections of rock, 

pendent clifts, and wild romantic ſpots, which 
command the moſt delicious ſcenes, but which 
cannot be reached without the moſt perilous diffi- 
culty : To ſuch points of view, winding paths 
ſhould be cut in the rock, and reſting places made 
for the weary traveller : Many of theſe paths muſt 
neceſſarily lead through the hanging woods, open- 
ings might be made to let in views of the lake, 
where the objects, ſuch as iſlands, &c. were pecu- 
liarly beautiful. At the bottoms of the rocks allo, 
ſomething of the ſame nature ſhould be executed 
for the better viewing the caſcades, which might 
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In winter, 6 d. and ditto. 
Mowing, 3 5. Bay 
Head man's wages, 9 /. 
Next ditto, 7 J. 105. 
Boy of ten or twelve years, 50 5. 
Maids, 4 J. to 5/. 
Women per day in harveſt, 6 d. and board. 
In hay time, ditto. 


be exhibited with a little art, in a variety that 
would amaze. 

It is amuſing to think of the pains and expence 
with which the environs of ſeveral ſeats have been 
ornamented, to produce pretty ſcenes, it is true; 
but how very far ſhort of the wonders that might 
here be held up to the eye in all the rich luxuriance 
of nature's painting. What are the effects of a 
Louis's magnificence to the play of nature in the 
vale of Keſwick! How trifling the labours of art 
to the mere ſport of nature 

It is the contemplation of ſuch amazing ſcenes, 
that fills the ſoul with admiration and almoſt 
overpowers her faculties : One is loſt in wonder 
at the omnipotence of a Being, the ſplendor of 
whoſe exiſtence exhibits itſelf in works of ſuch 
endleſs variety. 

Returning to Penrith, our next expedition was 
to Hulls Water, a noble lake, about fix miles from 
thattown : Theapproach toitis beautiful ; the moſt 
advantageous way of ſeeing it is to take the road 
up Dunmanlot Hill, for you riſe up a very beauti- 
ful planted lope, and ſee nothing of the water till 
you gain the ſummit, when the view is uncom- 
monly fine. You look down at once upon one 
theet of the lake, which appears prodigiouſly 
magnificent, It is an oblong water, cut by 

iſlands, 
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IMPLEMENTS. 
No waggons. 
A cart, 5 J. 
A plough, 30s. 
A harrow, 7s. 6d. 
No rollers. 
A ſcythe, 25. 6 d. to 45. 
A ſpade, 2 5. 6d. 
Shoeing, 2 5. 
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illands, three miles long and a mile and a half 
broad in ſome places, in others a mile. It is in- 
cloſed within an amphitheatre of hills, in front at 
the end of the reach, projecting down to the wa- 
ter edge, but retiring from it on each ſide, fo as 
to leave a ſpace of cultivated incloſures between 
the bottom and the lake. The hedges that divide 
them are ſcattered with trees; and the fields of 
graſs and corn, waving in beautiful ſlopes from 
the water, interſected by hedges, in the moſt 
pleaſing manner. 

Upon the right, a bold ſwelling hill of turf 
riſes with an air of grandeur. Another view 
off this hill is on to a mountain's ſide, which 
preſents to the eye a ſwelling ſlope of turf, and 
over it Saddleback riſes in a noble ſtile. 

Another view from this hill is down upon a 
vale of cultivated incloſures; Mr. Haſſel's houſe 
at Delmaine, in one part, almoſt encompaſſed with 

a plantation : Here you likewiſe catch ſome me- 
_ of the river, through the trees, and hear 
the roar of a water-fall. This hill is itſelf a fine 
object, viewed every way, but the ſimplicity of its 


effect is deſtroyed, by being cut by a double * 
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PROVISIONS, Ee. 


Bread — Oat. 

Cheeſe, 2 d. 

Butter, 7 f d. 20 92. 
Beef, 2 d. to 21 d. 
Mutton, 2 d. to 22 d. 
Veal, ditto. 

Pork, 4 4. to 4 2 d. 
Bacon, 7 d. 

Milk, d. per pint, 
Potatoes, 2 d. a peck. 


of Scotch firs acroſs it, which varies the colour 
of the verdure, and conſequently breaks the 
unity of the view. 

Another point of view from which this part is 
ſeen to good advantage, is from off Soulby Fell: 
You look down upon the lake which ſpreads very 
finely, bounded to the right by the hills, which 
riſe from the very water; on the other fide, by 
Dunmanlot Hill; in front, by a fine range of in- 
cloſures, and the water's edge ſkirted by trees, in 
a moſt pictureſque manner. 

Directing your courſe upon the lake, and 
landing at wart h Fell, the next buſineſs ſhould 
be to mount its height. The water winds at 
your feet like a noble river; the oppoſite banks 
beautiful incloſures, fringed with trees; and 
ſome little narrow ſlips, like promontories, jet. 
into 1t with the moſt pleaſing effect imaginable ; 
and you at the ſame time hear the noiſe gf a 
water-fall beneath, unſeen. 

Taking boat again, and failing with the courſe 
of the lake, you turn with. its bend, and come 
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Candles, 7 d. 


Soap, 61 d. 
Labourer's houſe rent, 205. to 40 5. 
firing, 20s. to 305. 


BUILDING. 


Oak, 1s. 4 4. 

Aſh, 1s. 2d. 

Carpenter, 1s. a day and board. 
Slate, 55s. a rood, brought in. 
laying on and lime, 15 Fs. 
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into a ſheet of water, which appears like a lake of 
itſelf. It is under Howtown and Hawling Fell. 
The environs here are very ſtriking ; cultivated 
incloſures on one ſide, crowned with the tops of 
hills; and on the other, a woody craggy hill down 
to the very water's edge. The effect fine. 

Next you double Hawling Fell, and come 
again into a new ſheet of water, under Martindale 


Fell, which is a prodigious fine hill, of a bold, 


— 


abrupt form; and between that and Hawling 


Fell, a little riſing wave of cultivated incloſures, 
kirted with trees; the fields of the fineſt verdure, 
and the pictureſque appearance of the whole moſt 
exquiſitely pleaſing. It is a moſt delicious ſpot, 


within an amphitheatre of rugged hills. 


Following the bend of the water under New 
Crag, the views are more romantic than in any 
part hitherto ſeen. New Crag, to the right, 
rears his head, in a ſtyle truly ſublime; and paſ- 
ſing it a little, the oppoſite ſhore is very noble. 
Martindale Fell riſes ſteep from the water's edge, 


- and preſents a bold wall of mountain, really 


glorious. In front, the hills are craggy, n 
| an 


1 
Stone walling, 7 d. a yard workmanſhip ; 
and getting, 2 fl. 

Twelve of the fifteen miles from Shapp to 
Kendal are a continued chain of mountain- 
ous moors, totally uncultivated; one dreary 

roſpect, that makes one melancholy to be- 
hold; for the foil itſelf is highly capable of 
cultivation and of profitable uſes; much of 
it is of a good depth; and the ſpontaneous 
growth proves that the nature of the land 1s 
equal to many valuable uſes. 

After croſſing this dreary track, the firſt 
appearance of good country is moſt exqui- 
ſitely fine; about three miles from Kendl 
you at once look down from off this deſolate 
country upon one of the fineſt landſcapes in 


and irregular in ſhape (not height) like thoſe of 
Keſwick : They project ſo boldly to the very 
water, that the outlet or wind of the water 1s ſhut 
by them from the eye. It ſeems incloſed by a 
ſhore of ſteep hills and crags. From kence to 
the end of the lake, which there is ſprinkled by 
three or four ſmall iſlands, the views are in the 
lame ſtile, very wild and romantic. It is an ex- 
ceedingly pleaſing entertainment to ſail about this 
fine lake, which is nineteen miles round, and 
preſents to the eye ſeveral noble ſheets of water; 
and abounds, for another amuſement, with th 
Pike to 30/5. perch to 6/7. trout to 613. beſides 
many other ſorts. The water is of a moſt beau- 
titul colour, and admirably tranſparent. 
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the world; a noble range of fertile in- 
cloſures, richly enameled with the moſt beau- 
tiful verdure: And coming to the brow of 
the hill have a moſt pleaſing view of a va- 
riegated track of waving incloſures, ſpread- 
ing over hills, and hanging to the eye in the 
fineſt manner that fancy can conceive. Three 
| hills in particular are overlooked, cut into 
incloſures in a charming ſtile, of themſelves 
forming an elegant landſcape, and wor- 
thy the imitation of thoſe who would give 
the embelliſhments of art to the ſimplicity 
of nature. 
Kendal is a well built and well paved 
town, pleaſantly fituated, in the midſt of the 
beautiful country juſt deſcribed. It is fa- 


tance along the ſide of a hill, which commands 
an exceeding fine view of Ponton Vale to the left. 
It is ſeveral miles in length, of an oblong figure, 
all cut into incloſures of a charming verdure, 
and ſcattered with villages, clumps of wood, 
houſes, bridges, trees, &c. A fine river takes 
the moſt beautiful ſerpentine courſe in the world 
through it: The oppoſite bank is a large ridge 
of mountain. It is a ſweet landſcape. 

The approach to the lake is very fine: You 
paſs between two high ridges of mountain, the 
banks ſpread with incloſures ; upon the right two 
ſmall beautiful hills, one of them covered with 
wood. The lake is a ſmall one, about three miles 
long, half a mile over in ſome places, and a 
quarter in others ; almoſt divided in the middle 
by a promontory of incloſures, joining only by 
a ſtreight; ſo that it conſiſts of two ſheets of 
Water. 
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mous for ſeveral manufactories; the chief 
of which is that of knit ſtockings, employing 
near five thouſand hands by computation. 
They reckon one hundred and twenty wool- 
combers, each employing five ſpinners, and 
each ſpinner four or five knitters; if four, 
the amount is two thouſand four hundred ; 
this is the full work, ſuppofing them all to 
be induſtrious; but the number is probably 
much greater. They make five hundred and 
fifty dozen a week the yearround, or twenty- 
eight thoufand fix hundred dozen annually : 
The price per pair is from 229. to 6s. but 
in general from 22 d. to 45. ſome boys at 
10 d. If we ſuppoſe the average 3s. or 36-5. 
a dozen, the amount is 51,460/. 

The wool they uſe is chiefly Leicęſterſbire, 
Warwickſhire, and Durham: They gene- 


———_—— 


water. The upper end of it is fine, quite in- 
cloſed with bold ſteep craggy rocks and moun- 
tains; and in the center of the end a few little in- 


cloſures at their feet, waving upwards in a very 
beautiful manner. The ſouth ſide is a noble 


ridge of mountain, very bold and prominent 
down to the waters edge. They bulge out in 
the center in a pendent broad head that is vene- 
rably magnificent: And the view of the firſt 
ſheet of the lake loſing itſelf into the ſecond 
among hills, rocks, woods, &c. pictureſque. 
The oppoſite ſhore conſiſts of incloſures, riſing, 
2 above another, and crowned with craggy 
rocks. 
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rally mix Leice/ler/hire and Durham together, 


The price 8 d. 9d. and 10 d. per Ib. They 
ſend all the manufactures to London by land 
carriage, which is ſaid to be the longeſt, for 
broad wheel waggons, of any ſtage in Eng- 
land. The earnings of the manufacturers in 


this branch are as follow: 1 
The combers, per week, — 10 6 
The ſpinners, women, 3 © 
Ditto, children of ten or twelve 

vears, 7 2 1 2 0 
The knitters, — — 2 6 
Ditto, children of ten or twelve 

years, — — 2 8 


All the work- people may have conſtant 
employment if they pleaſe. 

During the late war buſineſs was exceed- 
ingly briſk, very dull after the peace, but 
now as good as ever known. 

The making of cottons is likewiſe a con- 
ſiderable manufacture in this town. They 
are called Kendal cottons, chiefly for expor- 
tation, or ſailors jackets, about 10d. or 15. 
a yard, made of Weſtmoreland wool, which 
is very coarſe, ſelling only at 3 d. or 4 d. per 
16. This branch employs three or four 
hundred hands, particularly ſhearmen, wea- 
vers, and ſpinners. 4. d. 

The ſhearmen earn per week, 10 6 
The weavers, (chiefly women,) 4 3 
The ſpinners, — — 8 


(3381 - 

All have conſtant employment. During 
the war this manufacture was more briſk 
than ever, very dull after the peace, and has 
continued but indifferent ever ſince. 

Their third branch of manufacture is the 
linſey woolſey, made chiefly for home con- 
ſumption, of Weſtmoreland, Lancaſhire, and 
Cumberland wool; the hands are chiefly 
weavers and ſpinners. The firſt earn 95. 
or 105. a week; the ſecond (women) 4 5. 
6d. or 5 5. | 

The farmers and labourers ſpin their own 
wool, and bring the yarn to market eve 
week : There are about five hundred wea- 
vers employed, and from a thouſand to thir- 
teen hundred ſpinners in town and country. 
The buſineſs during the war was better than 
jt has been ſince, but is now better than 
after the peace. 

Their fourth manufacture is the tannery, 
which employs near a hundred hands, who 
earn from 7s. to 7 5. 6 d. a week. They 
tan many hides from Jreland. 

They have likewiſe a ſmall manufactory 
of cards, for carding cloth. Another alſo 
of ſilk : They receive the waſte filk from 
London, boil it in ſoap, which they call 
ſcowering, then it is combed by women 
(there are about thirty or forty of them,) 
and ſpun, which article employs about an 
hundred hands ; after this it is doubled and 

| K 4 dreſſed, 
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dreſſed, and ſent back again to London. 
This branch is upon the increaſe. 


PROVISIONS, Ge. 


Bread — oatmeal baked in thin hard cakes, 
called clap-bread, coſts 1 d. per /6. 
Cheeſe, 31 d. 

Butter, 6£ d. 16 92. 
Mifton, 2 d. to 21 d. 
Beef, 21 d. to 3 d. 
Veal, 2: d. 
Pork, 41 d. 
Bacon, 6: d. 
Milk, + d. a pint. 
Potatoes, 10 d. four gallons. 
Poors houſe-rent, 3os. 
— firing, 455. to 505. 
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Kendal is a very plentiful and cheap 
place; fat ſtubble geeſe are fold at 15. 
4d. each.—This is ſo cheap, that a living 
I heard of is not a very fat one, 4/7. a 
year, a pair of wooden ſhoes, and a gogſe- 
gate. Alas, poor Rector! A goo/e-gate is 
the right of keeping a gooſe on the com- 
mon. All the poor in this country wear 
wooden ſhoes.—PFat fowls at 1s. a couple; 
fat ducks the fame price; wild fowl and 
game in great plenty ; woodcocks often at 
2d. a piece ; partridges are ſold common in 
the market, and very cheap: Fiſh in great 


plenty; trout oftentimes at a penny a pound, 
beſides 
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3 
beſides any other ſorts. It is a neat well 
built town “. 

As I next reſume intelligence of huſban- 
dry with the county of Lancaſter, I ſhall 
here conclude this letter, 


I am, Sir, &c. 


— 


— th ——— 

* From hence we viewed the famous lake cal- 
led Winander Meer, ten miles weſt of Kendal; by 
much the largeſt water of the kind in England. Tt 
is fifteen miles long, and from two miles to half a 
mile broad. It gives gentle bends, ſo as to preſens 
to the eye ſeveral ſheets of water; and 1s in many 
places ſcattered with iſlands: The ſhores are va- 
ried, conſiſting in fome places of ridges of hills, 
in others of craggy rocks ; in ſome of waving 
incloſures, and in others of the fineſt hanging 
woods ; ſeveral villages and one market town are 
ſituated on its banks, and a ferry croſſes it at 
another ; there is ſome buſineſs carried on upon 
it, ſo that it 1s not uncommon to ſee barges with 
ſpreading fails : All theſe circumſtances give it a 
very chearful appearance, at the ſame time that 
they add to its beauty. 

I would adviſe thoſe who view this lake, not to 
take the common. road down to the village of 
Bonus*, where the boats are kept, but (for rea- 
ſons which I ſhall hereafter add) to go thither 
round almoſt by the ferry. The landlord at the 
inn at that village keeps a boat, and can always 


* I am ſenſible throughout this Tour of miſspelt 
names; but many of the places I mention are not to be 


found in maps, I am obliged, therefore, to write from 
the ear, x 
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ETURNING to Kenda J took the 

road to Burton, paſſing through a coun- 
try varyous in reſpect of culture: Around 
that town, particularly about Holme, their 
foil is a light loam on a lime ſtone, with 
{ome of ſand, letts from 6s. 8 d. to 3 l. an 
acre; average about a guinea. 

Farms from 20 J. to 80 J. a year. 


— 


provide rowers for any company that comes; 
the extreme beauty of the lake induced me to ex- 
plore every part of it with attention; but as I 
have already troubled you with ſeveral recitals of 
theſe water expeditions, I ſhall only mention a 
few of the principal points of view, and to which 
I ſhould particularly recommend any traveller to 
row if he had not time to view the whole lake; 
but no ſcheme of this ſort can be more amuſing 
than two or three days ſpent here in rowing, ſail- 
ing, fiſhing, and wild duck ſhooting, all which 
are here to be had in great perfection; and I 
ſhould add, that the end of May, or the begin- 
ning of June, is the proper time far ſuch an ex- 
pedition. 

Taking boat at the village, you row firſt to 
The Ifiand, ſo called by way of pre-eminence, 
being by much the largeſt in the lake; it con- 
tains between thirty and forty acres of land, and 
I cannot but think it the ſweeteſt ſpot, and full 
of the greateſt capabilities, of any ou acres in 
the King's dominions. The view from the ſouth 


end 
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As to their courſes they did not uſe to 
fallow at all, but now they are, 


1. Fallow 4. Oats; and 

2. Wheat then let it lie 

3. Barley to graze itſelf. 
And, | 

1. Fallow 5. Wheat 

2. Wheat 6. Oats, 

3. Barley 7. Barley 

4. Clover 8. Oats; and 


then lie as before; for this theſe 
{lovens deſerve to be hanged. 


— 


end is very fine; the lake preſents a moſt noble 
ſheet of water ſtretching away for ſeveral miles, 
and bounded in front by diſtant mountains ; the 
ſhoars beautifully indented by promontories co- 
vered with wood, and jetting into the water in 
the .moſt pictureſque ſtile imaginable, particu- 
larly the ferry points on both ſides; it is broke 
by Berkſhire Hand, an elegant ſpot, finely wood- 
ed in one part, and by Craw ard, almoſt co- 
vered with wood, in another, and juſt hides a 
houſe on the main land. 

The eaſtern ſhore is ſpread forth with the moſt 
beautiful variety. In ſome places waving inclo- 
ſures of corn and graſs riſe one above another, 


and preſent to the eye a ſcenery beyond the 


brighteſt ideas of painting itſelf. In others, ſhrub- 
by ſpots and pendent woods hang down to the 
very water's edge: In ſome places theſe woods 
are broken by a few ſmall gras incloſures, of the 
ſweeteſt verdure; and in others run around large 
circuits of them, and, riſing to the higher 
grounds, loſe themſelves in the wilds above. 


Here 
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Of wheat they fow two buſhels, abour 
Michaelmas, and reap from twelve to fifteen. 
For barley they plow twice, ſow not quite 
three buthels, about the end of April or the 
beginning of May, and reckon the average 
produce at twenty. They plow but once 
tor oats, ſow four buthels about the time of 
barley ſowing; the crop twenty-four. They 
cultivate ſome beans, plow once, ſow two 
buthels in March or April, never hoe, but 
gain on an average twenty-three buſhels. 


They plow once for peaſe, ſow a buſhel and 


Here you ſee ſlips of land running into the lake, 
and covered with trees which ſeem to riſe from 
the water: There, a boldly indented ſhore, 
ſwelling into bays, and ſkirted with ſpreading 
trees ; edgings as elegant as ever fancied by Claud 
himſelf. The village is caught among ſome 
ſcattered trees, in a ſweet ſituation, on the bank 
of a bay, formed by a promontory of wood, the 
back ground a {weep of incloſures, riſing one 
above another. 

Following this line of ſhoar towards the north, 
vou command Bannerig and Oareſt Head, two hills 
all cut into incloſures to the very top; to the 
north you look upon a noble range of irregu- 
lar mountains, which contraſt finely with the 
other more beautiful ſhores. © The weſtern is a 
ſweep of craggy rocks, here and there fringed 
with wood. Advancing to the very fartheſt point 
of land, theſe objects are varied, and new ones 
appear that are truly beautiful. The Lancaſhire 
ferry point and the woody iſland join, and ſeem 
one prodigious promontory of wood; the ry 
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an half, and gain from none at all to fifteen 
buſhels. For rye they likewiſe give but one 
earth, ſow two buſhels; the crop from 
twelve to fifteen. 

They ſtir twice for turneps, know no- 
thing of hoeing; the average value per acre, 
5. or 6/. Thomas Richardſon has had crops 
that he would not take 12/7. an acre for; 
but ſuch extravagant prices are not in the 
leaſt owing to good huſbandry, but the 
ſcarcity of the commodity. They uſe them 
for cows, ſheep, &c. &c. Clover is not very 


houſe ſeen among the trees in a pictureſque man- 
ner. They form the boundary in front of a fine 
bay, walled in to the right by a noble rocky 
cliff; and in the middle of it a ſweet little woody 
iſland. Over the low part of the promontory 
the diſtant hills are feen. The ſhore to the left, 
here, appears peculiarly beautiful; for half a 
dozen incloſures of the moſt pleaſing verdure riſe 
from the water's edge among ſloping woods, and 
offer a variety of colours of the brighteſt hues. 
From hence likewiſe you look back on Bannerig, 
a fine cultivated hill, riſing from the lake in the 
moſt agreeable manner. 

Moving from this end of the iſland along the 
weſtern coaſt of it, the view is extremely pictu- 
reſque. The ſtreight is broken by three iſlands, 
two of them thickly covered with wood, the 
other a long ſlip, ſcattered with tall upright trees, 
through the ſtems of which, and under the thick 
ſhade of their ſpreading tops, the water is ſcen 
glittering with * ſun beams; a landſcape truly 
delicious. | 

From 


e 


1 

common, but they ſow it with barley; they 
get fifteen hundred weight of hay off it the 
firſt crop, and ten or twelve hundred weight 
the ſecond; but ſometimes they feed one crop. 

Their culture of potatoes is as follows: 
They dung the lay ground well; lay the 
flices (eighteen buthels) on the dung, and 
then dig trenches two ſpits wide, and cover 
the ſetts, which are laid ſeven inches ſquare, 
with the turfs and moulds that riſe : If 
weeds come they are drawn out by hand. 
The crop, upon an average, a hundred and 


From the north end of this iſle, fo happy in 
the beauties of proſpect, the views are various, 
and ſome of them exquiſite: Looking to- 
wards the ſouth, you command a fine view 
of the lake, ſpreadiny to the right and left be- 
hind promontories, one beyond another, in an 
irregular but glorious ſneet of water, encircled by 
an amphitheatre of hills, in the nobleſt ſtile. To 
the north you look upon another ſheet, different 
from the firſt : Ir 1s beak by a cluſter of four 
ſmall but beautiful iſlands. 

Full in front you look upon a ſweep of moun- 
tains, and on one, 1n particular, that 1s very 
curious: It is of a circular form, riſing out of a 
vaſt hollow among the reſt, and is overtopped by 
them; a ſcene romantic in the higheſt degree. 
A little to the right of 1t, you command one of 
the fineſt cultivated hills in the world. It is in- 
terſected by hedges, trees, and ſcattered woods, 
into a vaſt ſweep | of incloſures, which reach the 
very top : More to the right, the eve is delighted 
with the moſt elegant waves of cultivated in: b. 
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eighty buſhels per acre. Barley they fow 
after them, and get thirty buſſicls an acre. 
This is the lazy-bed way. 

As to manure, they can at preſent boaſt 
but little : Lime 1s in uſe among them, but 
it has been only for two or three years ; 
they lay ninety or an hundred buſhels an 
acre on to the fallow for wheat, coſts 44. 
per buſhel; they do not pare and burn; 
ſtack their hay in houſes, but know nothing 
of chopping their ſtubbles. 


ſures, that can be conceived, riſing to the view in 
the moſt pleaſing varieties of landſcape, and 
forcing admiration from the moſt taſteleſs of 
mortals. To the left, a vaſt range of rocks and 
mountains form the boundary of the lake, and 
project into it in the boldeſt manner. 

Sailing from this noble iſland to that of Berk- 
Hire, a little hilly wood of ſcattered trees, the 
views are various, rich, and truly pictureſque : 
From the north ſide of it you look upon a fine 
ſheet of water, to the Great land, &c. and 
bounded by a great variety of ſhore. To the 
left, and in front, high ridges of mountains: To 
the right, moſt beautiful waving hills of inclo- 
fures; ſome juſt riſing enough to ſhew their 
hedges diſtinctly, and others hanging full to the 
eye; beneath, a boundary of rough hills, and 
wild, uncultivated ground. To the left, you ſee 
Crow Iſland, and the ferry houſe, beneath a 
clump of trees, 6n the point of a promon- 
tory, jetting into the water, with an effect real- 
ly exquiſite. To the eaft, you look againſt 
a very fine bank of incloſures, ſcattered with 
| trecs. 
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Good graſs letts from 2/. to 3/. They 
uſe it chiefly for the dairy : An acre and 4 
quarter, or an acre and an half, they reckoh 
ſufficient for the ſummer feed of a cow; 
and an acre to keep four or five ſheep, 
Their breed of cattle is the long horned. 
The product of a cow, 6 J. 65. to 7/. They 
give four gallons of milk per day, on an 
average. To ten cows, they keep two or 
three ſwine. The winter food hay and 
{traw ; of the firſt, about an acre and an 
half. The ſummer joiſt, 35 . A dairy- 


trees. To the ſouth, the lake is loſt between 


two promontories, projecting into it againſt each 


other, and leaving a ſtrait between: One 1s high 
and rocky ; the other, a line of waving wood and 
incloſures : Beyond it the diſtant hills, complete 
the view. The weſtern proſpect is a range of 
craggy hills; ſome moſt beautifully fringed with 
hanging woods, and cut in the middle by a culti- 
vated wave of incloſures, broken by woods, 
hedges, clumps, and ſcattered trees, and riſing 
one above another, in the moſt pictureſque irre- 
gularity. At the top, a farm-houſe, under a 
clump of trees; the whole forming a bird's eye 
landſcape of the moſt delicious kind. Nor can 
any thing be finer than the hanging woods on this 

Lide of the lake, broken by graſs incloſures. 
Sailing acroſs the lake from Berkjhire Hand to 
the ſhore under theſe incloſures, which are called 
Rund Table, nothing in nature can be more ex- 
uilite than the view, as you move, of a long, 
graſs incloſure, at the water's edge, on the oppo- 
{ite ſhore, bounced by fine woods, except to * 
ake, 
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maid, they reckon, can take care of eight 
cows; calves ſuck from five to ſix weeks, 
both for rearing and the butcher. 

Sheep they reckon, I know not for what 
reaſon, hurtful among milch cows; their 
flocks are from twenty to an hundred and 
fifty, the profit 55. or 65s. per ſheep; keep 
them all the year in the field ; the medium 
of their fleeces 6 or 7 /b. from 3d. to 5 d. 
fer Ib. 

In the tillage of their lands they reckon 
four horſes neceſſary for fifty acres of arable 


lake, edged with ſome ſpreading trees, through 
which the view of the graſs is an abſolute picture. 
Other waving ſlopes of incloſures, to the right, 
hang to the lake, under the ſhade of a rough, 
wild hill, and down to a ſkirting of wood, on 
the water's edge, in the moſt pleaſing manner. 
Behind, the rocky cliff of Fourneſs Fells, has a 
noble appearance, crowned with a ſweep of wood. 

Sailing under the weſtern ſhore, you command 
moſt beautiful landſcapes on the oppoſite one, 
conſiſting of banks of cultivated incloſures, 
ſcattered with trees, clumps of wood, farm 
houſes, &c. and hanging to the water's edge in 
the moſt charming variety of ſituation ; the fields 
in ſome places dipping in the very lake, in others 
thick woods riſing from the water; ſcenes which 
call for the pencil of a genius to catch graces 
from nature beyond the reach of the moſt elabo- 
rate art. 

Coming to Ling Holm, a ſmall rocky iſland, 
with a few trees on it, you have a double view of 
the two ſhores, well contraſted, the weſtern 

Vor. III. 1 ſpread 
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land, uſe three or four in a plough, and do 
three rood a day. The annual expence of 
keeping a horſe they reckon 6/. They 
break up their ſtubbles for a fallow in 
March; plough in general about five or 
ſix inches deep; the common price 8s. an 
acre. | 

Two ſhillings a day the hire of a cart and 
horſe. 

One hundred pounds they reckon ſuffi. 
cient for ſtocking a farm of 50 J. a year. 


RR 


ſpread with hanging woods; and the eaſtern one 
cultivated hills, waving to the eye in the fineſt 
inequalities of ſurface. The diſtant hills are alſo 
ſeen in a bold ſtile over the low incloſures of 
Rawlinſon's Nab, a promontory to the ſouth. 

Landing - on the point of that promon- 
tory the view 1s very noble; it commands two 
ſheets of water, north and ſouth, each of four 
or five miles in length. That to the ſouth 1s 
bounded in general by rough woody hills, broken 
in a few ſpots by little incloſures : In front of the 
promontory, ſeveral very beautiful ones, cut by ir- 
regular wood, and hanging to the water's edge in 
the fineſt manner; the whole crowned with crag- 
gy tops of hulls. 

But the view to the north is much the moſt 
beautiful. Berkſhire Iſland breaks the ſheet of 
water in one place, and adds to the variety of the 
ſcene without injuring its noble ſimplicity. Con- 
mon Nab, a promontory from the eaſt ſhore, 
projects into it in another place, variegated with 
wood and incloſures, waving over ſloping hills, 
and crowned with rough uncultivated * 

ne 


1 

Tythes are generally taken in kind. 

Poor rates 3 d. in the pound; they ſpin 
flax and wool. Moſt of them drink tea twice 
a day. | 

Eſtates are either large, or under 100/. a 
year: Very few gentlemen of 2, 3, 4, or 
500 J. a year. 

The farmers do not carry their corn above 
three miles. 


— 


One incloſure in particular breaks into the wood 
in the moſt pictureſque manner imaginable. This 
end of the lake is bounded by cultivated hills al- 
ready mentioned, which are viewed from hence 
to much advantage; they riſe from the ſhore 
with great magnificence. To the left a ridge of 
hanging woods, ſpread over wild ground, that 
breaks into bold projections, contraſting the 
elegance of the oppoſite ſhore in the fineſt man- 
ner. 

Having thus viewed the moſt pleaſing objects 
from thele points, let me next conduct you to a 
ipot, where, at one glance, you command them 
all, in freſh ſituations, and each aſſuming a new 
appearance. For this purpole you return to the 
village, and taking the bye road to the turnpike, 
(not that by which you came,) mount the hill 
without turning your head, (if I was your guide I 
would conduct you behind a {mall hill, that you 
might come at once upon the view,) till you al- 
moft gain the top, when you will be ſtruck with 
aſtoniſhment at the proſpect ſpread forth at your 
teet; which, if not the moſt ſuperlative view 
that nature can exhibit, ſhe is more fertile in 
beauties than the reach of my imagination will 
allow me to conceive, It would be mere vanity 
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The following ſketches of farms will give 
an idea of their general ceconomy. 


55 acres in all 4 young cattle 
50 arable 2 fatting beaſts 
1. 56 rent 1 boy 
4 horſes 1 labourer. 
10 Cows 
Another, 
70 acres in all 6 young cattle 
50 arable 30 ſheep 
L. 65 rent man 
5 horſes 1 boy 
12 cows 1 maid 
2 fatting beaſts 1 labourer. 


to attempt to deſcribe a ſcene which beggars all 
deſcription, but that you may have ſome faint 
idea of the outlines of this wonderful picture, I 
will juſt give the particulars of which it conſiſts. 
The point on which you ſtand is the ſide of a 
large ridge of hills that form the eaſtern bounda- 
ries of the lake, and the ſituation high enough to 
look down upon all the objects: A circumſtance 
of great importance, and which painting cannot 
imitate : In landſcapes, you are either on a level 
with the objects, or look 4p to them; the painter 
cannot give the declivity at your feet, which leſ- 
ſens the objects as much in the perpendicular line 
. as in his horizontal one. 
You look down upon a winding valley of about 
twelve miles long, every where incloſed with 
grounds which riſe in a very bold and various 
manner ; in ſome places bulging into mountains, 
abrupt, wild, and uncultivated; in others, break- 
ing into rocks, craggy, pointed, and irregular : 
Here, 
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Another, 
35 acres in all 4 cows 
30 arable 6 young cattle 
L. 35 rent 1 boy 
4 horſes I maid. 
Another, 
46 acres in all 6 cows 
38 arable 4 young cattle 
£.40 rent 20 ſheep 
4 horſes I man. 


Here, riſing into hills covered with the nobleſt 
woods, and preſenting a gloomy brownneſs of 
ſhade, almoſt from the clouds, to the reflection 
of the trees in the limpid water they ſo finely 
ſkirt : There, waving in ſlopes of cultivated in- 
cloſures, adorned with every object that can give 
variety to art, or elegance to nature; trees, 
woods, villages, houſes, farms, ſcattered with 
pictureſque confuſion, and waving to the eye in the 
moſt romantic landſcapes that nature can exhibit. 
This valley is floated by the lake, which 
ſpreads forth to the right and left in one great bur 
irregular expanſe of tranſparent water. A more 
noble object can hardly be imagined. Its imme- 
diate ſhoar is traced in every variety of line that 
fancy can conceive, ſometimes contracting the 
lake into the appearance of a winding river; at 
others retiring from it, and opening large ſwell- 
ing bays, as if for navies to anchor in; promon- 
tories ſpread with woods, or ſcattered with trees 
and incloſures, projecting into the water; rocky 
ints breaking the ſhore, and rearing their bold 
eads above it. In a word, a variety that amazes 

the beholder. ; 
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HH AE WM. 
In harveſt, 1 s. a day, and board. 
In hay time, ditto. 


In winter, 6 d. and ditto, | 
Reaping per acre, 8s. to 8s. 6d. 


Ditching, 6 2 d. a rood. 
Head man's wages, 9 /. to 10/. 


Next ditto, 6/. 

Boy of ten or twelve years, 3/. 

Dairy maid, 4/. 4.5. 

Other ditto, 505. to 3 35. 

Women per day in harveſt, 8 d. and board. 
In hay time, 6 d. and ditto. 

In winter, 4 d. and ditto. 


IMPLEMENTS, Ge. 


No waggons. 
A cart, 4 J. to 61. 


But what finiſnes the ſcene with an elegance 
too delicious to be imagined, is, this beautiful 
ſheet of water being dotted with no leſs than ten 
iſlands, diſtinctly commanded by the eye. The 
large one preſents a waving various line, which 
riſes from the water in the fineſt inequalities of 
ſurface: high land in one place, low in another; 
clumps of trees in this ſpot, ſcattered ones in 
that; adorned by a farm-houſe on the water's 
edge, and backed with a little wood — vyeing in 
ſimple elegance with Boromean palaces : Some of 
the ſmaller iſles riſing from the lake like little 
hills of wood, ſome only ſcattered with trees, and 
others of graſs of the fineſt verdure; a more beau- 
tiful variety no where to be ſeen, 

| Strain 
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A plough, 155. 
A 2 1 75. 6d. 
Few rollers. 
A ſcythe, 25. 3 d. 
A ſpade, 25s. 64. : 
Laying a ſhare and coulter, 2 5s. 
Shoeing, 15. 4 d. 


PROVISIONS, &c. 


Bread—Oat, leſs than 14. 

Cheeſe, 3 d. 

Butter, 62 d. 18 0s. 

Beef, 2: d. 

Mutton, 2 4. 

Veal, 2 d. 

Pork, 4 d. 

Milk, £4. a quart new; three quarts ſkim 
for 1 d. 

Potatoes, 8 d. a peck. 


— . er >. 


* 


Strain your imagination to command the idea of 
ſo noble an expanſe of water thus gloriouſly envi- 
roned ; ſpotted with iſlands more beautiful than 
would have iſſued from the happieſt pencil. Picture 
the mountains rearing their majeſtic heads with 
native ſublimity; the vaſt rocks boldly projecting 
their terrible craggy points: And in the path of 
beauty, the variegated incloſures of the moſt 
charming verdure, hanging to the eye in every 
form that can grace a landſcape. If you raiſe 
your fancy to ſomething infinitely beyond this aſ- 
ſemblage of peculiar objects, you may have a 
faint notion of the unexampled beauties of this 
raviſhing landſcape, : 

EEE L 4 Candles, 
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Candles, 6 2d. 
Soap, 64. 
Labourers houſe-rent, 15 s. to 305. 
— firing 25 s. to 303. 

Lancaſter is a flouriſhing town, well 
ſituated for trade, of which it carries on a 
pretty briſk one; poſſeſſing about one hun- 

dred ſail of ſhips, ſome of them of a good 
burthen, for the African and American 
trades; the only manufactory in the town is 
that of cabinet ware; here are many cabi- 
net- makers, who work up the mahogany 
brought home in their own ſhips, and re- 
export it to the Weſt Indies, &c. &c. It is a 
town that increaſes in buildings; having 
many new piles, much ſuperior to the old 
ſtreets, and handſomely raiſed of white ſtone 
and ſlate. 

At Kabers the ſoil is chiefly clay, but 
they have ſome light loam and ſome ſand; 
lets at an average for 17s. an acre. Farms 
from 10 J. to 70 J. a year. 

Their courſe, 


1. Fallow 5. Wheat 
2. Barley 6. Beans 
3. Oats 7. Oats. 
4. Fallow | 
About Cockeram they break up and ſow, 
I. Peaſe 3. Oats. 
2. Barley 


For wheat they plow three times, ſow 


three buſhels and a halt, often in February 
and 
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and March, and get about twenty-ſix in re- 
turn. For barley they ſtir three times, ſow 
three buſhels about May day, and gain 
thirty in return. They give but one plough- 
ing for oats, ſow fix buſhels, and gain forty 
in return. They ſtir but once for beans, 
ſow four buſhels, broad caſt, the beginning 
of March, and reckon the average produce 
at thirty-ſix buſhels. For peaſe they plow 
but once, ſow three buſhels, at the time 
with beans; the crop thirty buſhels. For 
rye they plow thrice, ſow three buſhels, and 
gain four quarters in return. 

But few turneps cultivated : The method 
is to plow twice for them, never hoe; the 
average value 8/, Uſe them for beaſts and 
ſheep. 

For potatoes they plow thrice, dung the 
land well, and dibble them in eight or ten 
inches ſquare ; they afterwards weed them 
by hand : The crop from one hundred to 
two hundred: buſhels, at from 15. to 15. 4d. 
a buſhel : They fow wheat after them, and 


get very fine crops, much ſuperior to their 


common ones. 

As to manures, marle 1s the grand one, 
which is found under all this country, and 
generally within ſixteen or twenty inches of 
the ſurface ; it lies in beds, many of them 
of a vaſt depth, the bottoms of ſome pits not 
being found: It is white, and as ſoft and 
loapy as butter. They lay about an hundred 

| two 
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two horſe cart loads to an acre, but ſome 
farmers leſs, on to lays and ſtubbles. It 
laſts a good improvement for twenty years ; 
coſts about 4/. 10s. an acre. Their hay 
they ſtack in houſes. 
Good graſs letts for 265. an acre; is uſed 
chiefly for dairying; one acre and a quarter 
they reckon enough for a cow in ſummer, 
and one acre to four ſheep. They marle 
a good deal, and find it a fine improvement, 
making the graſs fatten well, and excellent 
for milk. Their breed of cattle the long 
hogned. They reckon the profit of a cow 
at 4/. and a middling one to yield fix gallons 
of milk a day. The winter food ſtraw and 
hay, of the latter an acre and a quarter : 
Keep about a pig to two cows ; and reckon 
a dairy maid to ten or twelve. The ſum- 
mer joiſt is 3os. keep them in winter in the 
| houſe. 
Their ſwine they fat to 4/. 10s: or 51 
value. | 

Their flocks of ſheep riſe from twenty to 
four hundred, having ſome commons in the 
neighbourhood ; and reckon the profit at 
75. 6 d. or 8s. a head: Keep them all the 
year on the commons: Their fleeces weigh, 
at a medium, 3 6. 

In tillage they account ſix horſes necet- 
ſary for. fifty acres of arable land; uſe fix in 
a plough, and do an acre a day. The an- 


nual expence per horſe 4/, 15s, None of 
them 


=. 
them cut ſtraw into chaff. The time of 
breaking up their ſtubbles for a fallow is 
Candlemas; plough generally four or five 
inches deep. The hire of a cart and three 
horſes is 4 s. 6d. a day. 

They reckon 1 50/7. neceſſary for hiring 
and ſtocking a farm of 50 J. a year. 

Tythes compounded for. 

Rates 3d. in the pound. The employ- 
ment of the poor women and children ſpin- | 
ning flax. 

Leaſes are both for terms of years and for | 
lives. 

The farmers carry their corn fourteen 
miles. 

The following are the particulars of ſome 
farms in this country, 
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45 acres in all 12 ſheep 
13 arable | 1 man 
L. 50 rent 2 maids | 
4 horſes 1 labourer 
4 cows I plough 
6 young cattle 3 carts. 
3 fatting beaſts 
Another, 
62 acres in all 3 fatting beaſts 
16 arable 30 ſheep 
46 graſs I man 
L. 63 rent I maid 
5 horſes 1 boy 
10 COWS 2 ploughs 
8 young cattle © 2 carts. 


Another, 
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| Another, 
70 acres in all 40 ſheep 
30 arable x man 
40 graſs I boy 
1.75 rent 1 maid 
8 horſes 1 labourer 
12 COWS 3 ploughs 
10 young cattle 4 carts. 
5 fatting beaſts 


X. 


In harveſt, 15. and board. 

In hay time, ditto. 

In winter, 6 d. and ditto. 
Reaping wheat, 65. 6 d. 
barley, 65. 

oats, 5 5. 

beans, 65. 

Mowing graſs, 2 s. and ale. 
Ditching, 64. to 8 d. per rood. 
Firſt man's wages, 9 /. 

Next ditto, 5 IJ. 

Boy of ten or twelve years, 40 5. 
A dairy maid, 3. 

Other ditto, 40s. to 50 5. 


Women per day in harveſt, 8 d. and board. 


In hay time, 6 d. and ditto. 
In winter, 4d. and ditto. 


They reckon the value of a man's board, 


waſhing, and lodging, 3s. 6 d. a week. 


IMPLE- 


7 

ll 

B | 1 | 

| 1 

No waggons. {| | 

A cart, 8 J. to 9 /. WIN 

A plough, 15s. lll | 

A harrow, 11 5s. 161 

A roller, 10s. 6 d. | | | 
A ſcythe, 25. 6 d. | 

A ſpade, 3s. 1 

Laying a ſhare, 8 d. 1 

M 

PROVISIONS, Ge. Ill 

Bread — oat, 11 6. for 15. I 

Cheeſe, 3 d. 110 

Butter, 8 d. 16 o. WAN 


Beef, 21 d. 
Mutton, 2+ d. 
Pork, 49. 


Milk, 2 d. a pint. | 
Potatoes, 3 d. a peck. | "| 
Turneps, 1- d. ditto. | | 
Candles, 7 d. Il, 
Soap, 60d. 1 
Labourers houſe- rent, 20 5, 117 
— — fring, 205. N 
Tools, 105. 64. Wil 
Around Garſtang are ſeveral variations bil! 
which deſerve noting. The ſoils are clay, | 
black moory, on clay, and light loam ; let 100 
on an average at 17s. an acre. Farms from | 
10 J. to 150 J. a year. Their courſe, Wil! 
| 1. Fallow | 
| 1 
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1. Fallow 4. Barley - 
2. Wheat 5. Oats, and 
. Beans then left to graze it- 


ſelf; and they aſſured me very gravely the 
graſs was excellent : They plow thrice for 
wheat, ſow three buſhels a fortnight before 
Michaelmas, and reckon thirty-five buſhels 
the average produce. For barley they ſtir 
from one to four times, ſow three buſhels 
per acre the end of Apri/; and gain thirty 
buſhels an acre. For oats they plow but 
once, ſow ſeven buſhels an acre in March, 
and gain on an average forty-five buſhels. 
They ſtir but once for beans, ſow four 
buſhels and a half, broad caſt, both under 
furrow, and above, the end of February or 
beginning of March ; never hoe them: 
They gain thirty buſhels. Sow neither peaſe 
nor rye, and ſcarce any turneps. Clover 
with both barley and oats; and generally 
mow it for hay. BE: | 
For potatoes they dig all the land nine 
inches deep, and then dung it well ; dibble 
in the ſetts nine inches aſunder ; reckon a 
peck to ſet a perch of twenty-one feet: 
They hand-weed them, and gain upon an 
average three buſhels and a half per perch, 
or four hundred and fifty buſhels per acre; 
after them they ſow corn of all forts, and 

vet great Crops. 
Marle is their principal manure, both 
white, black, blue, ſandy, and ſome ſhell 
marle. 


( 089. .] 

marle. They ſometimes find perfect cockle 
and periwinkle ſhells, nine yards deep, in 
beds of marle. The ſurface is from one to 
four feet of thickneſs above it: Twenty- 
three ſquare yards does an acre. It is quite 
ſoft and ſoapy. The land will be for ever 
the better for it : It does beſt on light ſoils. 
The marle huſbandry here is to plow three 
years, and let it lie three. They find a ſe- 
cond, and even a third marling, to anſwer 
well: The average expence about 4/. per 
acre. 

Lime they alſo uſe : Lay fifty windles per 
acre, at 1s. 4d. per windle ; and ſometimes 
up to eighty and an hundred; the expence 
to 5/. and 6/. 105. per acre; laſts gene- 
rally four or five years in great heart; but, 
with very good management, for twenty 
years. 

Good graſs letts from Jos. to 35. an 
acre ; they ule it chiefly for cows, and reckon 
an acre and a quarter ſufficient for the ſum- 
mer feed of a cow, and four theep to the 
acre. They manure their paſtures with 
both marle and lime. The breed of their 
cattle long horned. And it will not here be 
amiſs to remark, that Lancaſhire is famous 
for this long horned breed, ſo that cows, 
which come of thorough-bred bulls (and 
they are very curious in their breed) will ſel] 
at very high prices, up to 20 and 7o/. a 
cow, if they promiſe - well for producing 
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good bulls, which ſometimes ſell for 100 /, 
or 200 J. a bull. wh 
They fat their oxen to forty and ſixty ſtone, 

Their ſwine, in common, to twenty ſtone : 
One in particular, to thirty. 

They reckon the product of a cow from 
23/7. 10s. to 4. Keep ſcarce any ſwine the 
more upon account of their dairies. Feed 
their cows in winter upon ſtraw and hay ; 
and reckon an acre of the latter neceſſary. 
The ſummer joiſt 20s. to 30s. Keep them 
in both field and houſe in the winter. 

Their flocks of ſheep riſe from twenty to 
two hundred, calculate the profit at 4 s. or 
5s. keep them in both winter and ſpring 
on the commons : The mean weight per 
fleece 3 /6. 

They reckon twelve or thirteen horſes 
neceſſary for the management of an hundred 
acres of arable land. Uſe four in a plough, 
and do an acre a day. The annual expence 
of keeping horſes 5 J. 10s. each. The ſum- 
mer joiſt 30 6. to 50s. and 35. 6 d. a week. 
They break up their ſtubbles for a fallow in 
March; plow in general ſix inches deep. 
The price per acre 85. Know nothing of 
chopping ſtraw for chaff, Hire of a cart, 
three horſes, and a driver, 4 s. a day. 

In the ſtocking of farms 500/. is neceſſary 
to ſtock a grazing one of 1 50 J. a year; but 
200 J. ſufficient for the common ones of 


100 J. a year. 
Land 


7 | | | 
Land ſells at from thirty to forty years 
purchaſe. 
Tythes both gathered and compounded 
for. 
Poor rates in Gar/tang 5d. in the pound ; 


in villages 2 4d. They ſpin cotton and flax. 
All drink tea. 


But few ſmall eſtates. 

The farmers carry their corn twelve miles. 

Many leaſes for three lives; and ſome on 
terms of years. 

The following particulars of farms will 
ſhew the general ceconomy of the country. 


200 acres in all 2 5 young cattle 
70 arable 50 ſheep 
130 graſs 2 men 
L. 80 rent 2 boys 
12 horſes 2 maids 
10 COWS 2 labourers. 
8 fatting beaſts 
Another, 
160 acres in all 4 fatting beaſts 
60 arable 200 ſheep (com- 
100 graſs mon right) 
L. 140 rent 1 man 
9 horſes 2 maids 
15 cows 3 boys 
18 young cattle 2 labourers. 
Another, 
110 acres in all J. 85 rent 
50 arable 8 horles 
bo graſs - 6 cows 
Vo. III. M 15 young 
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1 
x 5 young cattle 1 maid 
2 fatting beaſts 2 boys 
26 ſheep 1 labourer, 
1 man 


LAB O UX. 


In harveſt, 1s. a day and board. 
In hay-time, 10 d. and ditto, 
In winter, 6 d. and ditto. 
Reaping wheat, 6 £. 

— barley, 55. 64. 

oats, 5 5s. 6d. 

beans, 75. to 85. 6 d. 
Ditching, 34. to 5 d. 

Firſt man's wages, I0 J. 

Next ditto, 7 /. 

Boy of ten or twelve years, 38 s. 
Dairy maid, 3 J. 105. 

Other ditto, 3 /. 

Women per day, in harveſt, 64. and board. 
In hay time, 54. and ditto. 

In winter, 4 d. and ditto. 


IMPLEMENTS, Ge. 


Scarce any waggons, but coming into uſe 
ſlowly. 

A cart, 12/. 

A plough, 205. 

A harrow, 105. 

No rollers. 

A ſcythe, 3s. 6 4. 

A ſpade, 3s. 

Shoeing, 1 s. 4d. 


P R O- 
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FRUVISIUN'S, .. 


Bread — Oat, + and 19. per /6. 
Cheeſe, 3 d. 

Butter, 7 d. 16 oz. 

Beef, 3 d. 

Mutton, 3 4. 

Pork, 3 d. 

Candles, 61 d. 

Soap, 6 d. 

Labourers houſe- rent, 15s. to 407. 
—— firing, 30. 


BUILDING. 


Oak timber, 1 5. 6 d. to 35. 

Aſh, 15s. 4 d. 

Elm, 15. 4 4. 

Soft woods, 6 d. 

Maſon, per day, 15. 694. and beer. 
Carpenter, 1 s. and ditto. 


Walling, 7d. a yard the workmanſhip. 


From Garſtang to Wigan land letts from 
15 f. to 3/. an acre, average 25s. and farms 
riſe from 30 J. to 100 J. a year. 

From Wigan to Warrington land from 
15 6. to 34. 105, and farms 15/. to 100/7. 
a year. At Warrington the manufactures 
of ſail- cloth and ſacking are very conſidera- 
ble. The firſt is ſpun by women and 
ie who earn about 2 d. a day. It is then 

leached, which is done by men, who earn 
M 2 105. 
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10s. a week; after bleaching it is wound by 
women, whoſe earnings are 25. 6d. a 
week ; next it is warped by men, who earn 
75. a week; and then ſtarched, the earn- 
ings, 105. 64. a week. The laſt operation 
is the weaving, in which the men earn 95. 
the women 5 5. and boys 3 s. 64. a week. 
The ſpinners in the ſacking branch earn 
65. a week, women; then it is wound on 
bobbins by women and children, whoſe 
earnings are 4d. a day; then the ſtarchers 
take it, they earn 6s. a week ; after which 
it is wove by men, at 9s. a week. The 
fail-cloth employs about three hundred wea- 
vers, and the facking an hundred and fifty ; 
and they reckon twenty ſpinners and two or 


three other hands to every weaver. 


During the war the fail-cloth branch was 
very briſk, grew a little faint upon the 
peace, but is now, and has been for ſome 
time, pretty well recovered, though not to 
be ſo good as in the war. The ſacking 
manufacture was alſo better in the war; 


but is always briſk. | 


The ſpinners never ſtand ſtill for want of 
Work; they always have it if they pleaſe; 
but weavers ſometimes are idle for want of 
yarn, which, conſidering the number of 
poor within reach, (the ſpinners of the 
ſacking live chiefly in CHeſbire,) is melan- 


choly to think of. 


Here 
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Here is likewiſe a ſmall pin-manufactory, 
which employs two or three hundred chil- 
dren, who earn from 15. to 25. a week. 

Another of ſhoes for exportation, that 
employs four or five hundred hands, (men,) 
who earn 9s. a week. 


PROVISIONS, Ce. 


Bread — Oat and barley mixed. 
Butter, 7 : d. 16 92. 

Cheeſe, 3: d. 

Mutton, 3 4. 

Beef, 3 d. 

Veal, 3d. 

Pork, 4 4. 

Bacon, 6 d. 

Milk, 2 d. a half pint. 
Potatoes, 3 1 d. a peck. 

Poors houſe-rent, 205. to 305. 
firing, 16s. 

Upon the whole, theſe manufactures are 
very advantageous, as they employ above 
eleven thouſand hands. 

At Bowls, between Warrington and Preſ- 


cot, the ſoils are clay and rich loam, lett. 


from 105. to 2 5 F. an Acre. Farms from 20/. 
to 80]. a year. Their courſes, 


1. Fallow Alſo, 1. Fallow 

2. Wheat 2. Wheat 

3. Oats. 3. Oats 
4. Clover. 
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Of wheat they get ſixteen buſhels per 


acre ; oats twenty-five, and beans ſixteen. 
Their principal manure is marle ; lay on an 
acre two or three rood, at eight ſquare 
yards each, coſts 3 J. an acre, and laſts good 
ſeven or eight years: Uſe it chiefly for clay 
ſoils. Lime they lay on warm dry lands, an 
hundred and twenty-five buſhels per acre, 
coſts 3 J. 10s. or 47. They plow up their 
ſtubbles at Candlemas for a fallow. The 
produce of a cow they reckon at 3 /. 


The following are the particulars of ſome 
farms in this neighbourhood. 


40 acres in all 3 horſes 
12 arable 4 cows 
28 graſs 6 young cattle 
L. 50 rent I maid. 
Another, 
65 acres in all 6 young cattle 
20 arable 20 ſheep 
45 graſs 1 man 
L. 58 rent 1 boy 
4 horſes 1 maid. 
6 cows | 
Another, 
go acres in all 13 young cattle 
30 arable 20 ſheep 
60 graſs 1 man 
L. 85 rent 1 maid 
6 horſes 1 boy. 


JO COWS 
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The town of Liverpool is too famous in Wl 
the trading world to allow me to paſs it 11 
without viewing: I wanted to be informed ll 
of a few particulars relative to the ſhipping, [ 
imports, exports, and rife and fall of their 
commerce, a little of which I gained, tho 1h 
by no means what I wiſhed. I walked over | 10 
the town for a view of the publick buildings, 
&c. the following are the minutes I took. | 
The exchange is a quadrangular building Vi 
ſurrounding a court, which is incloſed by a 1 
| 


double row of Tuſcan pillars, and over them 
another of Corinthian ones; but the area is 
ſo ſmall, that it has more the appearance of 
a well than the court of an edifice. In this 
building is the aſſembly- room, fixty-five 
feet by twenty-five, handfomely fitted up; 
but the muſic-gallery at one end is a mere 
over-grown ſhelf ; the common blunder in 
nine aſſembly- rooms out of ten. The card- 
room is prepoſterous ;. a narrow ſlip of about 
eleven feet wide; ſo that Lilliputian card 
tables muſt be made on purpoſe for the 
room, or no paſſage remain around them for 
ſpectators. From the cupola on the top of 
the building is a very fine view of the town. 

The new church, dedicated to St. Paul, 
is a building that does credit to the town: 
It ſtands in the centre of a ſquare, fo that 15 
you may view it to much better advantage 
than its nameſake at London; but though 
handſome in ſeveral reſpects, yet will it by 
M 4 no 
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no means ſtand ſo well the teſt of N ee 
tion. The cupola is by no means ſtrikin 
it does not riſe in a bold ſtile ; its 4 
ribbed into an octogon is diſadvantageous; 
nor is there ſimplicity enough in the lan- 
tern. There is a great heavineſs in the 
breadth of the ſpace between the capitals of 
the pillars and the cornice. Within, there 
is a central circular area of forty feet dia- 
meter, incloſed by pillars of the Ionic order: 
There is much lightneſs, and a ſimple ele- 
gance in it that is pleaſing ; but all hurt by 
the abſurdity of the ſquare cornices above 
the pillars, which project ſo much as to be 
quite diſguſting. This church was raiſed at 
the expence of the pariſh, and coſt 12, oool. 
But the glory of Liverpool is the docks 
for the ſhipping, which are much ſuperior 
to any mercantile ones in Britain- One 
very fine new one, of a circular form, is 
finiſhed, and defended by a pier, all excel- 
lently well faced with ſtone, and perfectly 
ſecure from ſtorms. Out of this is an en- 
trance into another, called the New Dock, 
now executing, of a large ſize, capable of 
containing ſeveral hundred fail, and faced 
in the ſame manner all round with large 
ſtone : Out of this is to be a paſſage into 
another very capacious one, called the Dry 
Pier, and this again leads into two others, 
called the Old and South Docks; and like- 


wiſe has an entrance by the river from the 
fea : 
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ſea : Into this likewiſe open three very no- 
ble docks for building large ſhips, admira- 
bly contrived. Theſe three, Dry Pier, and 
Old and South Docks, are all totally ſur- 
rounded by the town, ſo that ſhips of four, 
five, fix, and ſome of nine hundred tons bur- 
then, lay their broad fides to the quays, and 
goods are hoiſted out of them, even into 
many of the warehouſes of the merchants. 

A little out of the town is a very pretty 
new walk, ſpread on one fide with ſmall 
plantations, and looking on the other down 
upon the town and river : A coffee-houſe, 
Sc. built new upon it: It is lately done, 
and a good improvement. 

There is a manufacture of porcelane at 
this place, which employs many hands ; the 
men earn in it from 75s. to 10s. a week. 
Likewiſe a ſtocking manufactory, in which 
they earn from 75s. to gu, Allo two glaſs- 
houſes, in which the earnings are 9 s. or 
10s. a week. 

Poor rates in Liver pool 15. in the pound. 

Land, five miles round it, lets, at an 
average, at 31 s. 6 4. per acre. 

They ſuppoſe the number of inhabitants 
to be near forty thouſand. 


PRNRO VISIONS, Se. 


Bread, 1: 4. 

Butter, 8 d. 18 olg. 

Cheeſe, 31 d. 
Beef, 
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Beef, 2+ d. T 
Mutton, 31 d. 

Veal, 4 d. 

Pork, 4 d. 

Bacon, 7 d. 

Milk, 1 d. a pint. 

Potatoes, 3 d. a peck. 

Candles, 7 d. 

Soap, 7 + d. 

Poors houſe rent, 20s. to 30. 
——— firing, 15s. to 205. 


The trade of Liverpool increaſed regu- 
larly during the whole courſe of the war, 
and was at its height when the new regu- 
lations of the American trade took place: 
The ſtopping the trade with the Spaniards 
in America, with ſome other meaſures at 
that time relative to the Colonies, gave a 
blow to the commerce of this town, which 
ſhe has not recovered ; ſo that they have 
fince been, and are now, much upon the 
decline : A great number of ſhips are laid 
by in the harbour, and a general languor 
ſpread over their whole trade. 

The huſbandry around Ormferrh, parti- 
cularly about Hal/all, is as follows: The 
ſoil is in general a ſandy loam; letts, upon 
an average, at 15 f. per acre. Farms from 
5 J. to 100 J. a year, but chiefly about 40 /. 
Their courſe is, 

I. Break up the 2. Barley 

ground, and 3. Wheat 
ſow Oats 4. Oats 


11 


5. Vetches then comes to graſs 

6. Barley of itſelf, and very 

7. Clover three or fine graſs it muſt 
four years, and be. 


They plow five times fo; wheat, ſow a 
buſhel and half, and reap from twenty-five 
to thirty-five buſhels. For barley they plow 
thrice, ſow two buſhels and an half, and get 
about twenty in return. They ſtir but once 
for oats, ſow four buſhels ; the crop twenty. 
For beans they give three earths, ſow two 
buſhels and half, broad caſt, never hoe 
them, and get upon an average about thirty. 
They ule very little rye or peaſe. Their 
clover they reckon more profitable than 
corn ; get very great crops. 

They uſed always to dig for potatoes, but 
have of late changed that method for plow- 
ing: They ſet them upon both graſs and 
tillage land, but always dung well. The 
ſoil they prefer is the light ſandy. They lay 
the ſlices in the furrows after the plough, ſo 
as to come up about nine inches aſun- 
der every way; while growing they hand 
weed them. A common crop is an hun- 
dred and fifty buſhels; and a good acre 
worth 10 /. | 

The principal manure uſed here is marle, 
which they lay upon the ſandy foils ; it coſts 
about 3 J. an acre, and laſts good for twenty 
years; improves beſt for wheat and oats. 
They ſtack their hay in the farm yards, but 
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know nothing of chopping the corn ſtub- 
bles. | 

Good graſs letts at 30 5. an acre; they 

uſe it both for fatting, dairying, and breed- 
ing; two acres they reckon neceſſary to 
ſummer a cow ; never manure it. 
They reckon the product of a cow at 5 J. 
and upon a medium fix gallons of milk a 
day. They keep about two or three hogs 
to ten. The winter food 1s hay and ſtraw, 
of the firſt about an hundred and twenty 
ſtone 20/6. each) is ſufficient ; and have it 
in the houſe all winter. The calves they 
bring up by hand, one month for the 
butcher, and two months for rearing. They 
reckon a dairy-maid can take care of ten 
cows. The ſummer joiſt is 205. 

The flocks of ſheep riſe from twenty to an 
hundred; the profit per head 10s. They 
keep them all winter and ſpring upon graſs. 
The average weight of the fleeces about 2/4. 

In their tillage they reckon fix horſes ne- 
ceſſary for an hundred acres of arable land; 
uſe two or three in a plough, and do an acre 
a day. The annual expence per horſe 5 J. 
The ſummer joiſt 40s. They break up the 
ſtubbles for a fallow in February or March; 
the common price per acre of plowing 4 5. 
to 5 . They ſtir fix inches deep. 

They know nothing of cutting ſtraw into 


chaff. 
The 
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The hire of a cart, three horſes, and a 
driver per day, is 55. 

In the hiring and ſtocking of farms they 
reckon 1 50 J. ſufficient for one of 50 J. a 
year. 

Land ſells from thirty to forty years pur- 
chaſe. No little eſtates. 

Tythes are taken in kind. 

Poor rates 6 d. in the pound: The em- 
ployment ſpinning cotton. Some of them 
drink tea. 

The farmers carry their corn ſeven or 
eight miles. 

Leaſes run in general on terms of years, 
ſeven, fourteen, or twenty- one; but ſome 
on three lives. 

The general ceconomy will be ſeen from 
the following ſketches : 


400 acres 1n all 40 ſheep 
100 arable 4 men 
300 graſs 2 boys 
L. 200 rent 2 maids 
20 horſes 2 labourers 
30 cows 4 ploughs 
30 young cattle 2 carts. 
10 fatting beaſts 
Another, 
6o acres in all 15 COWS 
20 arable 10 young cattle 
40 graſs I man 
. 120 rent (it is near 1 maid 
the town) - 1 plough 
3 horſes 1 Cart. 


— — 
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Another, 
60 acres in all 3 fatting beaſts 
20 arable 20 ſheep 
40 graſs 1 man 
L. 50 rent 1 maid 
3 horſes 1 plough 
6 cows x cart. 
10 young cattle 
Another, 
135 acres in all 40 ſheep 
70 arable 2 men 
65 graſs 2 boys 
L. 95 rent 2 maids 
8 horſes 2 labourers 
20 cows 3 ploughs 
6 young cattle 3 carts. 
LABOUR, 


In harveſt, 15, 

In hay time, 8d. 

In winter, 10d. (this they ſay is becauſe the 
work is ſo much harder.) 

Mowing graſs, 15s. 3 d. 

Ditching, 8 d. to 15. a rood. 

Thraſhing wheat, 3 d. a buſhel, 

barley, 24. 

- oats, 1: d. 

— beans, 2d. 

Head man's wages, 71. 

Next ditto, 5“. 

Boy of ten or twelve years, 305. 

Dairy maids, 3 /. 


Other 


(30S 1 
Other maids, 2 J. 105. 
Women per day in harveſt, 15. 
In hay time, 8 d. 
The value of a man's board, waſhing, and 
lodging, 9 /. 


WNT LBMENTS, Se. 


No waggons. 

A cart, 4“. 

A plough, 205. 
A harrow, 105. 
No rollers. 

A ſcythe, 35. 
A ſpade, 3s. 
Shoeing, 15. 4d. 


B-U--1--L-D 1 NG. 


Bricks, per thouſand, 105. 
Oak, 15. 

Maſon, per day, 2 5. 
Carpenter, 2 5. 

Farm houſes of brick and ſlate. 


In the pariſh are, 
2000 acres 20 poor 
100 farms 200 horſes 
£.2000 rent 446500 cows 
L. 50 rates 200 ſheep 


L. 25 highways oo fatting beaſts. 


55 labourers 


On the weſtern ſide of Halſell, near the 
fea, lie about one thouſand acres of bog, 
called 
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called Halſell- Maſt, which about thirty years 
ago, was not, on an average, worth 1 d. an 
acre: Turfs were dug out of part of it for 
burning. Mr. Edward Segar, of Barton— 
Houſe, who poſſeſſed a conſiderable part of it, 
began the improvement of it, which has 
ſince been conducted by Mr. Parke, of Li- 
ver pool. 

It was ſo very ſoft, that no cattle could go 
on it during the greateſt part of the year; 
for which reaſon the firſt buſineſs was drain- 
ing. It was for that purpoſe divided into 
fields of about two acres each, by ditches 
five feet wide at top, three feet deep, and 
three feet wide at bottom; the digging 
theſe cuts coſt 4 d. per rood. 

In about a year the ditches were half 
cloſed up; and all cleaned out again. Then 
another year elapſed before any further im- 
provement was undertaken: This time was 
given it for a gradual draining, that the ſur- 
face might be tolerably firm for the bearing 
of men and horſes. 

At the end of the ſecond year it was con- 
ſolidated enough to bear men for paring and 
burning it, which was performed in winter, 
two or three inches deep. The paring coſts 
75. per acre, and the burning 1s. 64. 

After this it was ploughed with one horſe 
in boots, ſhod with boards of an oval ſhape, 
eighteen inches wide, which enabled the 
horſe to move ſecurely upon the bog. The 

turts 
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turfs raiſed by this plowing were alſo burnt ; 
for the. firſt paring is often of ſo puffy a 
nature as to afford ſcarce any aſhes ; but the 
ſecond, coming after a greater conſolidation, 
and the plough cutting ſo much deeper than 
a man, the aſhes are more in quantity and 
of a better nature, This ſecond burning 
was performed the beginning of Auguft, 

The aſhes were plowed in immediately, 
quite hot, to the depth of about three or 
four inches, and upon that one earth, with- 
out any harrowing either before or after; 
rye was ſown the beginning of September, 
near a buſhel to an acre, which generally 
produced about twenty-five in return. 

This rye was off the land time enough 
for another burning of the old furrows, 
which coſt about 35. an acre; after which 
it was again plowed, and ſown with rye as 
before, and the crop nearly the ſame. 

With this ſecond crop of rye much natural 
graſs came, which was left to itſelf for three 
years, but kept paſtured by cattle, and 
turfed very well, 

In the April after theſe three years, it 
was plowed as at firſt with one horſe, and 
the furrows burnt ; then it was ſtirred a 
ſecond time, and ſown with oats, four 
buſhels per acre, and the crop was near 
thirty. After they were cleared from the 
land, it was burnt again as in the former 


courſe, and after a plowing, a ſecond crop 
Vor. III. N of 
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of oats ſown, that yielded much the ſame 
as the laſt. The graſs again coming of it- 
ſelf, it was left to graze for four yeats, and 
was a very good paſture. 

This was the general management : Ta- 
king two crops of rye or oats, and then let- 
ting it lie in graſs for three or four years, 
and always breaking up with burning : And 
in this management ſeveral hundred acres 
were and are adjudged by many farmers, 
to be worth from 75. 6 d. to 15 5. per acre. 

As the rye is ſown without harrowing, it 
ſhould be while corn is plentiful in the field, 
that vermine may have no particular temp- 
tation to attack it. 

This ſyſtem of management has been 
found, on experience, to be very advantage- 
ous ; it would be, therefore, impertinent to 
preſcribe, for ſuch a peculiar ſoil, any im- 
provements; but I cannot avoid remarxing, 
that if graſs ſeeds were ſown with the ſe- 
cond corn crop, the ſucceeding paſturage 
would probably be much better. But the 
profit of advancing ſuch land to 1os. an 
acre is a vaſt improvement; it calls ſtrongly 
for attacking the numerous bogs in ſome 
other parts of this kingdom. This bog 1s 
the fame fort as that deſcribed at Thorne, in 
the firit volume; the proprietors of which 
know not of any method of improving it. 

Returning to Warrington, I took the road 
to A/trinzham ; the country-of various foils, 


but 
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but chiefly loam and ſand ; letts from 135. 
to 225. per acre. About that place it is 
chiefly ſandy, and ſome clay and light loam; 
letts from 15s. to 25 5. an acre. 
Farms from 20 J. a year to 300/, The 
courſe of crops, 


1. Fallow 4. Clover for 
2, Wheat different terms. 
3. Oats 


They plow three or four times for wheat, 
ſow two buſhels a fortnight or three weeks 
before Michaelmas, and reckon the average 
produce at thirty buſhels. For barley they 
plow thrice, ſow four buſhels the beginning 
of May, and gain in return about thirty- 
three at a medium. For oats they give but 
one plowing, ſow four buſhels and an half 
the beginning of March, and get about 
forty-five at a medium. They give two or 
three earths for beans, dibble them in, three 
buſhels per acre, at fix inches aſunder, and 
hand weed them while growing ; the crop 
forty buſhels. They ſow wheat after them, 
and get good crops. For peaſe they alſo 
plow twice or thrice, dibble them as beans, 
and hand weed them; the crop about three 
quarters. 

But few turneps are cultivated ; ſuch as 


do ſow them, plow the land three or four 


times; no hoeing, but the crop 1s thinned 
by hand for ſerving the markets. Average 
value from 4/. to 10 J. an acre. Uſe them 
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for all ſorts of cattle. Clover they ſow with 
barley and oats, uſe it chiefly for hay, of 
which they get two tons per acre at a mow- 
ing. Tares they ſow for hay, and get four 
loads an acre, three-horſe cart loads, worth 
205. a load, and fallow: after them for wheat. 
Buckwheat they have ſown for a dreſſing for 
wheat, by plowing it in, and find it does 
beſt on dry ſandy land- 

They dig for potatoes generally after oats, 
dunging the land well; they dibble the ſetts 
in; twenty-two buſhels do an acre. Some 
hand-weed them while growing; others 
hand- hoe them. The crop about 320 ct. 
per acre, (1 20 16. each ;) ſome twice as 
much. Mr. Thomas Warburton, of Altring- 
ham, made for ſome years 25 /. a year from 
one acre of land by potatoes. They ſow 
wheat or barley after them, and are ſure of 
a great crop. 

Marle is their great manure ; they have 
it of all forts, red, white, blue, black, and 
brown ; they reckon it does beſt on the 
ground it is under; lay from twenty-four to 
forty ſquare yards on an acre. Upon clay 
they lay thirty-two; upon ſand forty ; and 
upon bog the ſame. It coſts about 15. a 
yard. It will be an improvement in ſome 
meaſure for ever, if not kept too long in 
tillage. They have found from experience, 
that it anſwers well to marle twice, 


Lime 
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Lime they alſo uſe both upon clay and 
ſand, but does beſt upon the former: They 
lay on an acre eighty or an hundred loads, at 
ten pecks each. Another and excellent way 
of uſing it, is, to plant potatoes upon the 
ſtuff thrown out of their ditches, and after- 


wards mix it up with lime. It coſts 1s. a 


load thirteen miles off, Their boggy land 
they pare and burn. They buy dung at 
Mancheſter at from 4d. to 7d. a ton, but 
apree for it in the lump. They ſtack their 
hay at home. 

Good graſs letts at 30s. an acre ; they ap- 
ply it both to fatting and dairying ; and 
reckon that an acre is ſufficient to keep a 


cow through the ſummer ; but they both 


dung and marle it. Their breed of horned 
cattle is the long horns; fat them from 
thirty to fifty ſtone. The product of a cow 
they reckon at 5/. 10s. and the average 
quantity of milk five gallons a day. They 
do not keep above two or three hogs to 
twenty-ſix cows, When dry, the winter 
food is ſtraw ; but near and after calving, 
hay and ground oats; of the firſt about one 
half, or three quarters of an acre. The 
calves do not ſuck aboye two or three weeks 
for the butcher z but, for rearing, all are 


brought up by hand, A dairy-maid uſually 
takes care of ſeyen or eight cows. The 


ſummer joiſt is 30s, In the winter they | 


are kept in the houſe. 
N 3 Hogs 
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_ Hogs they fat up to twenty-five ſtone. 
The flocks of ſheep are not many near 
the town, but at a ſmall diſtance they riſe 
from twenty to two hundred ; the profit 
they calculate at 105. a head. The winter 
ſpring food is a few turneps, but, in general, 
| — alone. The average of fleeces about 
4 1b. | 

In their tillage they reckon ſix horſes ne- 
ceſſary for one hundred acres of arable land: 
They uſe three or four in a plough, and do 
an acre a day. They calculate the whole 
annual expence per horſe at 4./. 16s. The 
ſummer joiſt 40s. The price per acre of 
ploughing is 5s. 3 d. and the time of break- 
ing up their ſtubbles for a fallow, after the 
barley ſowing. The general depth five 
inches. | 

They know nothing of cutting ſtraw into 
chaff. | | | 

The hire per day of a cart, three horſes, 
anda dfiven's ff Ein ; 

In the hiring and ſtocking of farms, they 
reckon that, with particular management, a 
man may ſtock one, of 100 J. a year for 
200. but that for 300 J. many ſuch are 
taken. That ſum they divide in the follow- 
ing manner: | 

Twenty beaſts, 11320 


Five horſes, 8 40 
Forty ſheep, — 16 
Pigs, 


2 
Harneſs, 


* 


Harneſs, 
Chains, — 2 
Backband, 8 
Bellyband, — 0 
Halms, — O 
Collar, — 2 
Halter, — 2 

I 


ov Iv 00g 


— 
0 


oo 


Two road carts, — — 
Three home ditto, 
Sundry ſmall implements, — 
Two ploughs, - 
Harrows, — - 
Roller, — a * 
Houſe-keeping, - - 30 
Labour , — — — 35 
Seed, — 1 = 20 


4. 397 
Land ſells at thirty years purchaſe. Many 


eſtates of 2 or 300 J. a year. 

Tythes are generally gathered; poor 
rates from 15. 6 d. to 25. 64. in the pound; 
their employment ſpinning flax and wool. 
All drink tea. | 

The farmers carry their corn eight miles. 

Leaſes run from ſeven to fourteen years ; 
ſome for three lives. 
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The general œconomy of the country 
will be ſeen from the following ſketches of 
farms. 


40 acres in all 2 young cattle 
10 arable 1 boy 
30 graſs 1 maid 
£. 40 rent 2 carts 
2 horſes 2 ploughs. 
7 COWS 
Another, 
200 acres in all 60 ſheep 
100 arable 3 men 
100 graſs 2 boys 
C. zoo rent 2 maids 
10 horſes 2 labourers 
26 cows i waggon 
5 fatting beaſts 4 carts 
20 young cattle 3 ploughs. 
Another, 
110 acres in all 20 ſheep 
40 arable I man 
70 graſs I boy 
L. go rent 1 maid 
4 horſes 1 labourer 
I 5 COWS | 2 carts 
2 fatting beaſts 2 ploughs. 
8 young cattle 
| Another 7 
87 acres in all L. 72 rent 
40 graſs 4 horſes 
47 arable 6 cows 


3 fatting 
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3 fatting beaſts 1 maid 
10 young cattle 1 labourer 
30 ſheep 2 carts 
1 boy 1 plough. 


L AB O UR. 
In harveſt, 15. 34. or 15. and beer. 
In hay time, 1 s. and beer. 
In winter, 10 4. 
Reaping wheat, per acre, 3s. to 45. 
barley, 4s. to 59. 
oats, 35. to 45. 
beans, 45. 6 d. 
Mowing graſs, 1s. 6d. to 25. 6d. 
Ditching 8. 5d. to 84. 
Thraſhing wheat, 1 f. 2d. per five buſhels. 
barley, 1 4 d. per buſhel. 
- oats, Is. 6d. or 25. per 20 meaſures. 
—— — beans, 1 s. per five buſhels. 
Digging, 8 4. per rood. 
Head man's wages, 6 J. to 100 
Next ditto, 5 . 
Boy of ten or twelve years, 405. 
Dairy maid, 4/. to 5 J. 
Other ditto, 2 J. to 3 /. 
Women o day in harveſt, 15. and beer. 
— n hay time, 8 d. and ditto. 
Value of a man's board, waſhing, and lodg- 
ing, 3 5. 6 d. a week. 


IMPLEMENTS, &c. 


Few waggons. 
A eint, BL 
A plough, 205, 


A harrow, 
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A harrow, 25s. 
A ſcythe, 25. 6 d. to 35. 
A ſpade, 4s. | 
Shoeing, 1s. 4 d. 


Bread — wheat and barley mixed. 
Cheeſe, 3 d. per lb. 
Butter, 7d, 18 02. 
Beef, 2 d. to 2: d. 
Mutton, 3 4. 
Veal, 3 4. 
Pork, 3 1 d. 
Bacon, 7 d. 
Milk, new, zd. per pint, ſkim, 1d. per quart. 
Potatoes, 4 5. 6 d. per 212 lb. 
Labourers houſe- rent, 303. 
firing, 20's. | 


BUILDING. 
Bricks, per thouſand, from 85s. 6 d. to 20 5. 
Oak timber, 8 d. to 25. 
Aſh ditto, 8 d. 
M aſon per day, 15s. 6 d. 
Carpenter ditto 15. 6d. 

I forgot to tell you, that one or two ſenſi- 
ble farmers in this neighbourhood have of 
late come into the way of making hollow 
drains for the improvement of their wet 
lands. They dig them from two feet to 
three or four deep, ſet two bricks on edge 
along the bottom, and lay another over them 
in this manner, Pl. V. Fig. 1. They = 

then 
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then filled up with the moulds. The dig- 
ging, laying, and filling coſt 4 d. a rood. 
From Altringham I took the road to Man- 
cheſter, with deſign, not only to view the 
manufactures of that town, but to make it 
my head quarters from thence to go the tour 
of his Grace the Duke of Bridgwater's na- 
vigation, about which ſuch wonders are 
abroad; if only half are true, I ſhall be not 
a little entertained, | 
The Mancheſter manufactures are divided 
into four branches. 
The fuſtian 
The check 
The hat 
The worſted ſmall wares. 
All theſe are ſubdivided into numerous 
branches, of diſtinct and ſeparate work. In 
that of fuſtians are thirteen. 
N. 1. Corded dimities 
2. Velvets 
3. Velverets 
4. Thickſets 
5. Piltaws 
6. Quilts 
7 
8 


Petticoats 

Draw- boys 
9. Diapers | 
10. Herringbones 
11. Jeans 
12. Jeanets 
13. Counterpanes. 

: Theſe 
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Theſe goods are worked up of cotton alone, 
of flax and cotton, and of Hamborough yarn. 
All forts of cotton are uſed, but chiefly the 
Meſt Indian. Theſe branches employ men, 
women, and children. 

In the branch N?. 1. Men earn from 3 5. to 
8 5. a week. 
Women the ſame. 
No children employed in it. 
2. Men from 5 5. to 105. 
Neither women or children. 
3, and 4. Men from 5 f. ta 10. ave- 
rage 5 4. 6 d. 
Women as much. 
Children 35. 
5. Men from 45. to 5 5. 
Women the ſame. 
Children 25. 64. 
6, and 7. Men from 65. to 12 5. 
Neither women or children. 
8. Men, at an average, 6 s. but a boy 
paid out of it. 
No women. 
9. Men from 4s. to 6s, 
Women as much. 
No children. 
10. All children, 1 s. 6 d. 
11. Men from 45. to 105. 
No women or children. 
12. Women 1s. 6 d. to 35. 6 d. 
Children the ſame. 
13. Men from 35. to 7 5. 


Neither women or children, 
Theſe 
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Theſe branches of manufacture work 
both for exportation and home conſump- 
tion: Many low priced goods they make 
for North America, and many fine ones for 
the Weſt Indies. The whole buſineſs was 
exceedingly briſk during the war, and very 
bad after the peace; but now are pretty good 
again, though not equal to what they were 
during the war. All the revolutions of late 
in the North American affairs are felt ſeverely 
by this branch. It was never known in it 
that poor people applied for work and could 
not get it, except in the ſtagnation cauſed 
by the ſtamp act. 

I enquired the effects of high. or low 
prices of proviſions, and found, that in the 
former the manufacturers were induſtrious, 
and their families eaſy and happy ; but that 
in times of low prices the latter ſtarved ; for 
half the time of the father was ſpent at the 
ale-houſe. That both for the good of the 
maſters, and the working people, high prices 
were far more advantageous than low ones: 
And the higheſt that were ever known much 
better than the loweſt. 

All in general may conſtantly have work 
that will : And the employment is very re- 
gular : The maſter manufaCturers not ſtay- 
ing for orders before the people are ſet to 
work, but keep, on the contrary, a great 
many hands in pay, 1n expectation of the 
ipring orders, ; | 
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The principal ſub- diviſions of the check 
branch are the Ong 


No, 

1. Handkerchiefs. ginghams. 

2. Bed ticking. 7. Souſees. 

3. Cotton · hoflands. 8. Damaſcus's. 

4. Gowns." © 9. African goods, in 
5. Furniture checks. imitation of the 


6. Silk and cotton Eaſt Indian. 
Theſe branches employ both men, wo- 
men, and children; their earnings as follow. 
Ne. 1. Men 7s. 
Women 7 5. 
Children 25. to 55. 
2. Men 65. to 105. 
Neither women or children. 


3. Men 75s. 
Women 7 5. 
Children a few, 23, to . 
4. Men 85. 
Neither women or children. 
5. Men 7s. 
Women 7 5. 
No children. 
6. Men 75. 60d. X 
Neither women or children. 
5. Men 7s. 6 d. 


Neither women or children. 
8. Men 75. 6 d. 
Neither women or children. 
9. Men from 65. tog 5. 
Women the ſame. 
No children. Moſt 


LAWS. 
Moſt of theſe articles have many pre- 
parers ; among others, 
Dyers at 7s. 64. 
Bleachers 6 s. 6 d. 
Finiſhers 75. 64. a | 
The check branch, like the fuſtian, works 
both for exportation and home conſumption, 
but vaſtly more for the former than the latter. 
During the war the demand was extremely 
briſk ; very dull upon the peace, but lately 
has ariſen greatly, though not equal to the 
war; and the interruptions cauſed by the 
convulſions in America, very ſeverely felt by 
every workman in this branch : None ever 
offered for work but they at once had it, 
except upon the regulations of the colonies 
cutting off their trade with the Spaniards, 
and the ſtamp act. The laſt advices received 
from America have had a fimilar effect, for 
many hands were paid off in conſequence of 
them. | 
In the hat branch the principal ſubdivi- 
fions are, | _ 
1. Preparers. 4. Liners. 
2. Makers. 5. Trimmers. 
2. Finiſhers. | 
They employ both men, women, and 


children, whoſe earnings are ſomewhat va- 
rious. 7 | | 


N. 1. No men. 


Women, 35. 6d. to 7 5. 
No children. 


2. Men 


| 
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2. Men, 75. 6 d. 

No women. 

Children, 25, 6 d. to 65. 
3. Men, 125. 

No women. 

Children, 79. 6 d. 
4. No men. 

Women, 45. to 75. 6 d. 

Children, 2 5. 6 d. to 65. 
5. No men. 

Women, 45. to 74. 6d. 

Children, 2 5. 64. to 64. 

This branch works chiefly for exportation; 
during the war it was E briſk ; 
after the peace quite low ; lately it has been 
middling. 

In the branch of ſmall wares are numerous 
little articles, but the earnings in general 
run as follow: 

Men from 5 s. to 12 5. 
Women from 25. 6 d. to 7 5. 
Children from 15. 6 d. to 65. 

The number of ſpinners employed in and 

out of Mancheſter is immenſe ; they reckon 


thirty thouſand ſouls in that town; and 


fifty thouſand manufacturers employed out 
of it. 
Cotton ſpinners _ 
Women, 2-5. to 
Girls from ſix to Ces years, Is. to 
Is. 6d. 
In 
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In general, all theſe branches find, that 
their belt friend is an high price of proviſi- 
ons. I was particular in my enquiries on this 
head, and found the ſentiment univerſal. 
The manufacturers themſelves, as well as 
their families, are in ſuch times better 
cloathed, better fed, happier, and in eaſier 
circumſtances, than when prices are low ; 
for at ſuch times they never worked fix days 
in a week ; numbers not five, nor even four ; 
the idle time ſpent at ale-houſes, or at re- 
ceptacles of low diverſion ; the remainder of 
their time of little value; for it is a known 
fat, that a man who ſticks to his loom re- 
gularly, will perform his work much bet- 
ter, and do more of it, than one who idles 
away half his time, and eſpecially in drunk- 
enneſs. 

The maſter manufacturers of Mancheſter 
wiſh that prices might always be high e- 
nough to enforce a general induſtry ; to 
keep the hands employed ſix days for a 
week's work ; as they find that even one idle 
day, in the chance of its being a drunken 
one, damages all the other five, or, rather, 
the work of them. But at the ſame time 
they are ſenſible, that proviſions may be too 
high, and that the poor may ſuffer in ſpite 
of the utmoſt induſtry ; the line of ſepara- 
tion is too delicate to attempt the drawing : 
but it is well known by every maſter manu- 


facturer at Mancheſter, that the workmen 
Vor. III. "CF" who 
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who are induſtrious, rather more fo than the 


common run of their brethren, have never 
been in want in the higheſt of the late high 
prices. Large families in this place are no 
incumbrance ; all are ſet to work. 

America takes three-fourths of all the 
manufactures of Mancheſter. 

I am obliged to. Mr. Archibald Bell, of 
St. Anne's Square, and Mr. Hamilton, two 
of the principal manufacturets in the town, 
the firſt in the fuſtian branch, and the latter 
in the check, for the heads of the preceding 
intelligence. Had I been fortunate enough 
to meet with gentlemen equally knowing 
and obliging, at many other manufacturing 
towns, I ſhould have been able to give a 
much better account of them; but the ſuc- 
ceſs of ſuch undertakings as this Tour, muſt 


depend, in a good meaſure, on the people 
one meets with “. | 


— 


* Since the firſt edition of theſe papers, I 


have been informed that a great ſpirit of im- 


provement is rouſed in ſeveral parts of Lancaſhire. 
An agriculture ſociety meets regularly at Man- 
cheſter, which offers premiums for ſundry mat- 
ters in rural ceconomics. The following papers 
will ſhew with what judgment they proceed. 


Mancheſter, Oct. 3, 1769. 
AGRICULTURE SOCIETY, Within £ hundred 
of Salford, in the county of Lancaſter. 


On Wedneſday laſt, at a general meeting of 
the Society, held at Crompton's coffee-houſe, the 
fol- 
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To-morrow begins with the Duke of 
Bridgwater ; I ſhall therefore conclude this 
long epiſtle, by aſſuring you, that I ſhall 
ever remain &c, &c. 


ETON 


following premiums werg adjudged to the under 

mentioned perſons. | 
CLASS 1 

Premium 1ſt. For the owner of any farm or 

parcel of land not having leſs than fifty ſtatute 

acres in the neateſt order as to fences, gates, 


ſtiles, &c. a ſilver medal, to Richard Townley, 
eſq; of Beljeld. 


Premium 3d. For the tenant of any land not 


leſs than fifty ſtatute acres, upon the ſame con- 
ditions, the ſum of 71. 75. to Mr. Jobn Hardman 
and Co. of Mancheſter. 

Premium 4th. For the tenant of any land, not 
leſs than twenty-five ſtatute acres, upon the ſame 
conditions, the ſum of 31. 3s. to Mr. John Dun- 
cuff, of Oldham. | 

| CLass II. 


Premium 1ſt. For the owner who ſhall drain 
the greateſt quantity of wet, ſpringy, or moraſs 
ground, not leſs than two ſtatute acres, a medal, 
to William Hulton, eſq; of Hulton. 

Premium 2d. For the tenant who ſhall drain 
the greateſt quantity, not leſs than two ſtatute 
acres, on the fame conditions as the laſt, the 
ſum of 71. 7s. to Mr. Samuel Brierley, of Pendleton. 

Premium 6th. For any tenant for clearing the 
greateſt quantity of land from whins, broom, &c. 
not leſs than three ſtatute acres, and prepare the 
ſame for tillage, the ſum of 6/. 6s. to Mr. Samuel 
Kay, of Heywood, within Birtle. 

O 2 CLASS 
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* E original deſign of the Duke of 

Bridgwater, was to cut a canal from 
Worſley, an eſtate of his Grace's, abound- 
ing with coal mines, 'to Mancheſter, for the 
eaſy conveyance of his coals to ſo conſidera- 
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CLass III. 

Premium 1ſt. For the owner for the beſt crop 
of wheat, not leſs than three ſtatute acres, a me- 
dal, to Robert Radclyffe, eſq; of Foxdenton. 

Premium 2d. For any tenant for the beſt crop 
of wheat, on the ſame conditions, the ſum of 
71. 75, to Mr. James Chorlton, of Old Hall, within 
Withington. 

For any tenant for the ſecond beſt crop of 
wheat on the ſame conditions, the ſum of zl. 35. 
to Mr. John Harman, and Co. of Mancheſter. 

Premium 3d. For the owner for the beſt crop 

of barley, not leſs than three ſtatute acres, a me- 
dal, to William Hulton, eſq; of Hulton. 

Premium 4th. For any tenant for the beſt crop 
of barley on the ſame conditions, the ſum of 
£1. 5s. to Mr. John Royle, of Staney-ſtreet, with- 
in Worſley. 

Premium 5th. For any tenant for the ſe- 
cond beſt crop of _ barley on the ſame condi- 
tions, the ſum of 21. 25. to Mr. James Kear/ley, 
of Hulton. 


Premium 
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ble a market; and, in 1758-9, an Act of 
Parliament for that purpoſe was obtained. 
The courſe of the canal preſcribed by this 
act, was afterwards varied by the ſame au- 
thority, and the Duke further enabled great- 
ly to extend his plan; for he now determi- 
ned, and with uncommon ſpirit, to make his 
canal branch not only from Worſley to Man- 
cheſter, but alſo from a part of the canal be- 


Premium 6th. For any tenant for the beſt crop 
of oats, not leſs than three ſtatute acres, the 
ſum of 51. 5s. to Mr. Sandford, of Burnage, with- 
in Withington. | 

For any tenant for the ſecond beſt crop of 
oats on the ſame conditions, the ſum of 2/. 25. to 
Mr. Duncuff, of Oldbam. 

Premium 7th. For the owner for the beſt crop 
of potatoes, not leſs than one ſtatute acre, to be 
ſet in rows or ridges, at the diſtance of twenty 
inches, or more, a medal, to Thomas Butterworth 
Bayley, eſq; of Hope. | 

Premium 8th. Far any tenant for the beſt cro 
of potatoes on the ſame conditions, the ſum of 
5l. 55. to Mr. Samuel Part, of Eccles. 


CLASS IV. 


Premium 2d. For any perſon for the beſt cow- 
calf, calved after the iſt day of January, 1769, 
5 medal, to Thomas Butterworth Bayley, eſq; of 

ope. 

Premium 3d. For any tenant or farmer for the 
beſt bull-calf on the ſame conditions, the ſum of 
5l. 55. to Mr. John Arnold, of Newton-Heath. 

O 3 Premium 
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tween both, to Stockport and Liverpool. The 
idea was a noble one, and ranks this ſpirited 
young nobleman with the moſt uſeful ge- 
nius's of this or any age. But the execu- 
tion of ſo great a plan teemed with difficul- 
ties that required a perpetual exertion of 
abilities fertile in reſources. 

The firſt point in viewing this navigation, 
is to ſend from Mancheſter to Worſley, to 


Premium 4th. For any tenant or farmer for 
the beſt cow-calf on the ſame conditions, the ſum 


of 5. 5s. to Mr. Robert Hill, at S$tone-wall, with- 
in Chetham. 
0 Mancheſter, Oct. 5, 1769. 
AGRICULTURE SOCIETY for the hundred of 
Saltord, in the county of Lancaſter. 


PrxtMIiuMs offered by the Society, for the 
| year 1770. 
GLASS 1 

Premium 1ſt. For the owner of any farm, or 
parcel of land (not being leſs in quantity than 
fifty ſtatute acres) who ſhall have the ſame in the 
neateſt and moſt exact order, as to fences, water- 
courſes, water banks, roads, gates, ſtiles; and 
alſo the land laid down and drained in the bet 
manner, and cleaneſt from weeds, a ſilver me- 
dal, value 2/. 2s. 

Prem. 2d. For the owner of any farm or par- 
cel of land (not being leſs than twenty-five acres) 
upon the ſame conditions as Prem. 1ſt, a ſilver 
medal, value 1/. 1s. 

Prem. 3d. For any tenant or occupier of any 
farm or parcel of land, held by leafe for lives or 

years, 


1 
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ſpeak for a boat, to carry your party the 
whole tour : (By the bye, it is a ſtrange af- 
fair, that the town of Mancheſter does not 
poſſeſs a boat for the accommodation of its 
own inhabitants, and ſtrangers who come 
to ſee it; for want of one, you may very pro- 
bably wait a day or two:) And in the mean 
time you may employ yourſelf in viewing 
the works at Mancbeſter: This was my 


years, or tenant at will, (not being leſs than fifty 
ſtatute acres,) upon the ſame conditions as Pre- 
mium 1ſt, the ſum of 71. 75. 

Prem. 4th. For any tenant or occupier of any 
farm, &c. (not being leſs than twenty-five ſtatute 
acres,) upon the ſame conditions as Prem. iſt, 
the ſum of 30. 3s. 
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Premium 1ſt. For any perſon (being the own- 
er thereof,) who ſhall drain in the beſt and moſt 
effectual manner the greateſt quantity of wet, 
ſpringy, clay, or moraſs ground, {the quantity 
not being leſs than two ſtatute acres, a ſilver me- 
dal, value 21. 25. ef 

Prem. 2d. For any tenant or occupier of land 
draining upon the ſame conditions as for the laſt 
Premium, the ſum of 71. 75. 

Prem. 36d. For any perſon (being the owner,) 
who ſhall incloſe, break up, and prepare in the 
beſt and moſt effectual manner, for tillage, paſ- 
ture, or meadow land, the largeſt quantity of 
any barren or waſte ground, (the quantity not to 


be leſs than five ſtatute acres,) a ſilver medal, 


value 24. 25. 
O 4 Prem. 


0 

plan. And it will not be amiſs if you aſk 
for Mr. Mac-ſomething, — Mac- lean, I 
think ; the principal man that delivers the 
coals: He is a ſenſible, intelligent fellow, 
and will ſhew and explain every thing there. 

The head of the navigation forms two 
terminations, marked A and B, in the an- 


nexed plan, Plate V. Fig. 2. The firſt is, 
a common wharf for the landing of coals 


—— 


Prem. Ath. For any tenant or occupier of land, 
who ſhall break up, &c. as in the laſt Premium, 
the ſum of 71. 75. 

Prem. gth. For any perſon (being the owner) 
who ſhall clear the largeſt quantity of land from 
whins, broom, brakes, (alias fearn,) ling, or 
bruſhwood, and afterwards prepare the ſame in 
the beſt and moſt effectual manner for tillage, 
the quantity not to be leſs than three ſtatute 
acres, a ſilver medal, value 21. 2s. 

Prem. 6th. For any tenant or occupier of 
land, who ſhall clear the largeſt quantity, &c. as 
in the laſt Premium, the ſum of 67. 65. 

C L493. 
Premium 1ſt. For any perſon (being the 
owner) who ſhall have the beſt crop of wheat, 
and the cleareſt from weeds, (the quantity not 
to be leſs than three ſtatute acres) a ſilver me- 
dal, value 2/. 25. 

Prem. 2d. For any tenant or occupier of land, 
who ſhall have the beſt and cleaneſt crop of 
wheat, the quantity the ſame as in the laſt Pre- 
mium, the ſum of 71. 75. 

For any tenant or occupier of land, who ſhall 
have the ſecond beſt and cleaneſt crop of wheat, 
the quantity the ſame as bctore, the ſum of 3. 85 

n 
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out of large barges, for the ſupply of carts 
and waggons. The ſecond is a ſubterrane- 
ous canal, arched over, into which long but 
narrow boats enter, being of a conſtruction 
fitted for a peculiar purpoſe elſewhere. This 
ſubterraneous paſſage extends from C to D. 

At E, in the roof of the arch turned over 
this water, is a well, bricked like common 
ones, which is ſunk from the ground above; 


_—— 


—— v 


On account of the preſent uncommon wetneſs 
of the ſeaſon, the Society offer che two follow- 
ing Premiums. 

Prem. 3d. For any perſon (being the owner, ) 
who ſhall have the beſt crop of wheat, and clean- 
eſt from weeds, ſown after the firſt day of Janu- 
ary, 1770, (the quantity not leſs than three ſta- 
tute acres,) a ſilver medal, value 24. 25. 

Prem. 4th. For any tenant or occupier of land, 
who ſhall have the beſt and cleaneſt crop of 
wheat, ſown after the firſt day of January, 1770, 
the quantity the ſame as in the laſt Premium, 
the bs of 51. 55. | 

Prem. 5th. For any perſon (being the owner) 
who ſhall have the beſt crop of barley, and the 
cleaneſt from weeds, the quantity not leſs than 
three ſtatute acres,) a ſilver medal, value 24. 2s. 

Prem. 6th. For any tenant or occupier of 
land, who ſhall have the beſt crop of barley, and 
the cleaneſt from weeds, (the quantity not leſs 
than three ſtatute acres,) the ſum of 5/. 5s. 

For any tenant or occupier of land, who fhall 
have the ſecond beſt crop of barley, and cleaneſt 
from weeds, the ſame quantity as before, the 
ſum of 21. 25. : | 

Prem, 
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{N. B. It is much higher than the level of 
the water, being ſomewhat of a hill; ) 
upon which, and near the mouth of this 
well, is erected a crane of a new conſtruc- 
tion, which turning upon a pivot, is brought 
at pleaſure over the well, and draws up the 
coals. G. 


Ihe boats contain a ſyſtem of ſquare 
boxes, fitted in exactly; theſe are filled with 


Prem. 7th, For any perſon (being the owner) 
who ſhall have the beſt crop of oats, and the 
cleaneſt from weeds, (not leſs than five ſtatute 
acres,) a ſilver medal, value 21. 25. 

Prem. 8th. For any tenant or occupier of land 
who ſhall have the beſt and cleaneſt crop of oats, 
(the quantity not leſs than five ſtatute acres,) 
the ſum of 51. 5s. 

For any tenant, or occupier of land, who ſhall 
have the ſecond beſt and cleaneſt crop of oats, 
the ſame quantity as before, the ſum of 21. 25. 

Prem. 9th. For any perſon (being the owner,) 
who ſhall have the beſt crop of potatoes in quan- 
tity and quality, to be ſet in rows or ridges, the 
diſtance betwixt the rows, or ridges, not to be 
lefs than twenty inches, and to be kept well hoed 
and clear from weeds, (the quantity not to be 
leſs than one ſtatute acre,) a ſilver medal, value 
21. 25. | 

Prem. 10. For any tenant, or occupier of land, 
vrho ſhall have the beſt crop of potatoes, upon 
the ſame conditions as in the laſt premium, the 
fum of gl. 5s. 

Prem. 11th. For any perſon, being the owner, 


who ſhall have the bett crops of turneps in every 
reſpect, 
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coals (each holds eight hundred weight) at 
the mine, for the convenience of being ea- 
ſily landed through this well; they there- 
fore enter the ſubterraneous canal, and move 
on, until they come under the well; there 
they ſtop, and the ropes, which are fixed to 
the crane above, being let down with hooks, 
at the end are faſtened to the boxes, 
(which are ironed for that purpoſe) and then 
drawn up. 


8 


reſpect, (the quantity not to be leſs than two ſta- 
tute acres,) to be hoed and kept clean from 
weeds, a ſilver medal, value 21. 2s. 

Prem. 12th. For any tenant, or occupier of 
land, who ſhall have the beſt crop of turneps 
upon the ſame conditions as in the laſt premium, 
the ſum of 51. 5s. 

CLASS IV. 

Premium 1ſt. For any perſon who ſhall have 
the beſt bull calf (calved after the firſt day of 
January next,) and from a cow, at that time, his 
or her property, a ſilver medal, value 2/. 25. 

Prem. 2d. For any perſon who ſhall have the 
beſt cow calf, upon the ſame conditions as the 
laſt premium, a ſilver medal, value 2/. 25. 

Prem. 3d. For any tenant, or farmer, who 
ſhall have the beſt bull calf (calved after the firſt 
of January next,) and from a cow his or her 
property, the ſum of 5l. 5s. . 

Prem. 4th. For any tenant, or farmer, who 
ſhall have the beſt cow calf, upon the ſame con- 
ditions, the ſum of 3. 5s. 

By order of the Preſident, 


J. WriGnrT, Clerk. 
Mr. 
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The power of this crane is that of a wa- 
ther wheel, contrived in a very ſimple man- 
ner. The beſt way of explaining it will be 
by a little ſketch, Plate V. Fig. 3. But 
remark, that I only draw this from idea, 
the cavern in which the wheels work being 
under ground, and below the ſurface of the 
ſubterraneous canal; and all the light I had 
was that of a farthing candle. I offer it 


Mr. Bayley explained the culture of the new 
potatoe to the Society in the following letter. 


Hope, near Mancheſter, Nov. 13, 1769. 

To Richard Townley, e/q; of Belfiel:., Pręſident 

4 the Agriculture Society, in the hundred of Sal- 
ord, in the county palatine of Lancaſter. 


Dear S1R, 

As a member of a Society, which in a great 
meaſure owes its riſe and preſent flouriſhing ſtate 
to your patronage, I beg leave, in this public 
manner, to inform you, and the Society in gene- 
ral, that I have this year raiſed an uncommon 
kind of Potatoe, which, from its amazing in- 
creaſe, well deſerves the attention of the public. 
The moſt authentic accounts I have yet been a- 
ble to procure, ſay, that this kind of potatoe 
originally was brought from North America; that 
it was firſt cultivated in England, laſt year, by 
one Mr. Howard, a gentleman of Bedfordſhire ; 
and that its increaſe is eight times as great as that 
of the common potatoe. If ſet at confiderable dil- 
tances, they grow to an enormous ſize, and may 
rather be called a congeries of many, than one po- 
 tatoe, and are too large either to roaſt or boil for 


the 
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only as an explanation, which may give 
you a better idea of the manner in which 
the coals are drawn, than a mere deſcrip- 
tion in words. 

4. Is the canal arched over. 

5. A little branch of it, or rather a 
trough, into which the water is let 
at pleaſure by drawing up the ſliding 
door c. 


the table: this is not the caſe if the ſets are pla- 
ced in drills, at two feet diſtant, with intervals 
of the ſame width. Mr. Howard cultivated thoſe 
which he raiſed on a fi rich foil; but this, as 
well as all other potatoes, flouriſhes beſt in light 
land, and will certainly yield greater crops, if 
earthed up from time to time, as the ſtalks grow. 

This potatoe grows longer in the ground, and 
will bear the froſts vaſtly better, than any of our 
ſorts; and as it will yield a vaſt increaſe, even on 
a ſtiff clay, (as was Mr. Howard's,) it ſeems pe- 
culiarly adapted to the foil and climate of this 
county. Mr. Howerd generouſly ſent two ham- 
pers of theſe potatoes to the Society of Arts, &c. 
in London, the laſt ſpring; and I procured two 
large roots from their Regiſter, and ſhall now, 
Sir, proceed to tell you, how I have ſucceeded 
in the cultivation of them. 

I divided the firſt into two, the ſecond into 
thirty ſets, and put them into the ground on the 
6th of May laſt; the foil was a fine looſe loam, 
but rather too damp. 

The two ſets were placed at conſiderable diſ- 
tances, and each of them occupied a circle, 
whoſe diameter might be-near four feet. 

The 
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d. A water wheel, into the cavities of 
which the water falls out of the 
trough 5. 

e. A wooden cylinder, to which the 
ropes are faſtened; turned by the 
above water wheel, which winds the 

ropes round it. 

Hf. The ropes which are faſtened at top 


to the crane. 


The thirty /ets were planted on a bed four feet 
wide, and at two feet one half diſtant from each 
other. They were kept clean from weeds, and as 
the plants grew, the ſtalks were laid down, and 
freſh earth trenched over them. 

N. B. A very trifling quantity of dung was 
uſed in preparing the ground. 

On the 11th of this inſt. Nov. I ſaw them ta- 

ken up, and exa#ly weighed, and the produce of 
the firſt was 22216. of the ſecond 3641b. My 
gardener afterwards counted them, and found the 
firſt number 700, and the ſecond 1100. 
Is not this a moſt amazing increaſe ? The a- 
bove is an exact and mf faithful account; I 
can atteſt its veracity, for I was myſelf an eye- 
witneſs, and aſſiſted both in the planting and ta- 
king up the potatoes. From this plain narra- 
tive of facts, you, Sir, (and others, who, like 
you, devote their learning and leiſure to the im- 
provement of uſeful arts,) will be induced, by a 
courſe of accurate experiments, to diſcover with 
greater preciſion, the peculiar excellencies of this 
potatoe, (which, I think, ought to be called the 
Howard Potatce.) 

You will probably plant it on wet, ſtiff, and 
clayey ſoils, in light, ſandy, and gravelly land, 


with 
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g. The chanel through wich the water 
that turns the wheel, runs off, mark- 
ed F in the large plan. 

Each boat contains twelve boxes; two 
men and a boy are employed in the unload- 
ing, who are from twenty to forty- five mi- 
nutes about each boat load; this variation is 
occaſioned by cauſes which will be explain- 


1 


with lime, aſhes, and different kinds of manures. 
I think it deſerves this attention; and, that you 
may be enabled to purſue the experiments, I 
have left a quantity of theſe Howard potatoes 
with Mr. John Wright, in St. Anne's Square, Man- 
cheſter, to be diſtributed amongſt thoſe members 
of our Society, who ſhall pleaſe to ſend for them, 
and have deſired Mr. Wrigbt to forward ſome of 
them to Belfield. 

[ have forgot to hint, that I am of opinion, 
that theſe Howard potatoes have not ſo good a 
taſte as our own kinds, and it is ſuppoſed their 
great value will be as food for cattle. See the 
Appendix to the 4th Numb. of De re Ruſtica. 

J am, dear Sir, with great reſpect, 
Your obliged, and moſt obedient ſervant, 
T. B. BayLey. 

P. S. I am happy to tell you, that J have found 

the new method of cultivating potatoes, by 
allowing them more ground, hoeing, Sc. 
has exceeded my greateſt expectations. I 
have had ſeveral roots of our common ſorts 
that have produced upwards of 5016. weight 
each, and one very ſmall ſeedling potatoe 
produced upwards of 40/4. weight, and the 
potatoes from it were all large, ſome of them 
weighing near a pound a-piece. 


It 
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ed hereafter. When drawn up, the boxes 
are emptied on a heap for ſale; and then let 
down again into the boats. This ſubterra- 
neous canal is extended further than the 
crane, with deſign to erect another upon the 
ſame principles. At the mouth of it is a 
door faſtened on hinges at the bottom of the 
water, which falls or riſes at pleaſure, and 
when up ſtops the water from entering ; a 


— 


It has been calculated, that a ſtatute acre, 
yielding proportionably to the firſt experiment, 
will produce 5036 buſhels, 60. each, which, 
at the medium price of 35. per load, would be 
worth 308 J. 105. an acre. 

The huſbandry of Lancaſhire cannot fail of 
improving greatly under the auſpices of ſuch a 
ſociety of patriots. That the above articles are 
not the only ones attended to, will appear from 
the following paper on draining, for which I am 
obliged to Mr. Bayley, of Hope, the inventor. 


A method of making hollow Drains, without wood 
or ſtone. By Mr. Bayley, of Hope. 

Let it be premiſed, that the main drains to 
carry off the water from the reſt, muſt be made 
of brick, or ſtone, of ſufficient width, and three 
inches deeper than the others. There ſhould be 
one of theſe to two ſtatute acres, and they ſhould 
always follow the ſlope of the ground in a direct 
line. = 

The leſſer drains, without brick, Cc. ſhould, 
in general, not be above ſix yards aſunder, and 
croſs the ſlope, or inclination of the land, and 
fall obliquely into the main drains : for if the wa- 

ter 
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ttap- door at the bottom of the ſubterrane- 


ous canal may then be opened, and all the 
water let out for repairing any of the works; 
it runs into the channel, g. 

I ſhould, in the next place, remark, that 
the water marked H, H, H, H, is the river 
Medlock, and I, the Duke's canal; but as 
it is the firſt and grand principle of Mr. 
Brindley's plan, with all artificial naviga- 


ter from theſe ſhall fall in at right angles, the earth 
will wreck, and be apt to fill up, and ſpoil the 
drain. Stones, or brick, ſhould hkewiſe be put 
over the ſmaller, for a foot or two before they 
Join the main drain; and the place where they 
join ſhould be well ſecured. Plate VI. Fig. 1. 
A the main drain. BB the leſſer ones. 


The leſſer Drains are thus made. 

Firſt, with a common ſpade take out the turf, 
or ſods, eighteen inches wide, and of a ſufficient 
thickneſs, and lay them on one ſide, with great 
care: then with the ſame ſpade ſink two or three 
ſpits deeper, at the fame width, and throw the 
earth on the other ſide; and take care that the 
ſides and bottom of this trench be worked off 
{mooth and clean; then take a board rear eigh- 
teen inches wide, and fifteen feet long, or twen- 
ty, as it ſuits, with a lit in the middle of four 
inches wide: or, rather two boards of the ſame 
dimenſions, put together as under. Plate VI. 
Fig. 2. BB are two croſs pieces on the upper 
fide, to faſten the boards together. 

This board lays flat on the bottom of the 
trench, and the man ſtands upon it, and with 
the narrow long tool, Plate VI.' Fig. 3. he 
works the drain with great expedition, exactneſs, 
and eaſe, and, if he ſets out right, is always ſure 
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tions, never to let the water of any brook or 
river intermix with that of the canal, unleſs 
to ſupply the requiſite quantity; ſome pecu- 
liar contrivance was neceſſary to prevent the 
canal, in this junction with the river, from 
being affected by its riſing or falling with 
floods, Sc. For this purpoſe, the wear was 
executed, which is minuted in the annexed 
plan, marked K: It is a hexagon, of three 
hundred and ſixty- ſix yards circumference. 


of his level; for the tool muſt be worked to the 
head through the whole. When thirty or forty 

ards are thus finiſned with Fig. 3. the ſcoop, Plate 
VI. Fig. 4. muſt be uſed to clean the bottom of 
the narrow drain. Then (if the turf is ſound) lay 
the pieces with the graſs fide downwards, over 
the narrow drain; ſee that they fill the trench in 
width, and join cloſely to each other; then 
throw in the earth that was before taken out, and 
the work is done. But if the turf is not firm, 
before you put it in, lay ſmall ſticks acroſs, in 
this manner, Plate VI. Fig. 3 

I have, even where no turf could be had, co- 
vered drains in fields to be plowed, with ſticks, 
in the above way, and over them put in ruſhes, 
bruſhes, wood, and then the earth over all, and 
this with great ſucceſs. But the method before 
mentioned, where only the turf is uſed *®, is firm 
and ſecure; and, I dare vouch, will laſt thirty 
years, if carefully executed at firſt. I have 
drained ſeveral acres after this method, and my 
labourers finif theſe drains for an halfpenny a 
yard +. The land, before too wet to bear a 


Small flicks acroſs certainly are an advantage even where 
the ſods are firm, but are not neceſſary. 
+ At a halfpenny a yard, three men can efrn 75. a day. 


horſe. 
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The old courſe of the Medloct is marked 
out by the lines dotted thus: 


56 „ 0 „ 
* 9 % 
„„ 6% % % »» „„ „„ „„ „ „ „ „ „„ . 


Inſtead of permitting it to continue in that 
courſe, it was enlarged into the ſize it now 
appears in the plan, the circular end of 
which is all raiſed on maſonry. The out- 
ward line of the wear, K, K, K, regulates 
the-height of water in the canal; the higher 
that edge is, the higher is the water. The 
river Med/och, thus enlarged, falls fifteen 
inches over that edge of maſonry, into a 
freſh ſurface of water, marked L, L, L; 
this is likewiſe all raiſed of ſtone-work; 
near the center of it is a well M of eleven 
yards diameter, down which the whole river 
falls ſeveral yards depth. It is received at 


horſe, is now firm and dry, and has been plowed 
with eaſe. My meadows thus drained wear a 
new face, and I would particularly recommend 
this mode of draining for graſs grounds. 

Hope, April 30, 1770. 


Deſcription of the Sp a D E. Plate VI. Fig. 3. 
1, 2. The handle, two feet two inches long. 
2, 3. The iron part of the ſpade, eighteen inches long, three 


and a half wide at top, and two at bottom, hollowed 
like a ſcoop, 

4. Irons faſtned for the foot to preſs the ſpade. 

$+ A ſharp iron projecting (on each fide) from the ſpade, 
which cuts the ſides of the next ſpit, while one is 
digging by the preſſure of raiſing up the earth, 


Deſcription of the SO O. Plate VI. Fig. 4. 


I, to 2, One foot the ſcoop, exactly the width of the bottom 
of the ſpade. 

2, to 3. Nine inches the handle iron, into which, at 3, a 
wooden one is put. 


F 2 bottom 
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bottom in a ſubterraneous paſſage, marked 
N, and flows out at O, where it appears a 
common river, falling into the Yell, at P. 

The ſubterraneous paſſage N, was made 
of. that length, for a very material reaſon ; 
at Q, is a communication between the end 
of the paſſage and the ſurface of the water 
above, in the nature of a ſmaller well, but 
the mouth plugged up; this is made with 
deſign to clear the paſſage of all mud or 
rubbiſh that might accumulate in time at 
the bottom of the well M, by drawing the 
plug, and letting down a heavy fall of water, 
to drive out ſuch rubbiſh at the mouth O. 

The reaſon why the wear was made of 
this form, was to command a greater line 
of extent, within a ſmaller general ſpace 
than if it was a plain circle, ſquare, or other 
ſimple form. The circumference is three 
hundred and ſixty- ſix yards, which was ne- 
ceſſary for the quantity of water to be car- 
ried off; now a circle of that circumference 
could not be contained within the outward 
bounds of the enlarged river, and at the ſame 
time leave ſpace cnouga for a body of water 
around it. 

The lines in the plan, marked R, R, de- 
note a ſubterraneous paſſage, to drain o all 
ſuperfluous water at ſome houſes and ware- 
houſes at 8, 8, and alſo from the above- 
mentioned one at F. At T 1s a well and 
plug, as before deſcribed at Q, for the 
ſame purpoſe of cleanſing the paſſage from 


mud 
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mud and rubbiſh. The water thus collected 
flows into the river Medlocꝶ at U. 

The general deſign of theſe works is, un- 
doubtedly, great; the whole plan ſhews a 
capacity and extent of mind which foreſees 
difficulties, and invents-a remedy before the 
evil exiſts. The connection and depen- 
dence of the parts on each other are happily 
imagined, and all exerted in concert, to com- 
mand, by every means, the wiſhed for 
ſucceſs: The genius of the engineer deſerved 
it; but the idea is more beautiful in ſpecula- 
tion than uſeful in practice; at leaſt it ap- 
pears ſo to me: But I ſhould apologize for 
criticiſing works of ſo noble a tendency, and 
ſo excellently invented; excuſe my being fo 
free as to expreſs the idea I have of the de- 
fects of theſe works; aſſuring you that I vene- 
rate, no leſs than the warmeſt of his admurers, 
the maſterly genius that planned them. 

The grand deſign of the wear was to 
preſerve the canal free from the influence of 
floods, Sc. It was expected, that in the 
molt boiſterous times, in common rivers, 
this would always be ſmooth, and free from 
every inequality. But the event has turned 
out otherwiſe. The whole ſurface has more 
than once been totally overflowed, the hexa- 
gon, well, and all, one general flood, and the 
outward mound rounded of earth, to confine 
the water, every where overflowed by it, 
conſequently the canal received a much 
larger portion than ever Mr. Brindley de- 
v4 ſigned 
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ſigned it ſhould; and the inconveniencies 
of an unreſtrained tide either happened, or 
might have done. But the wear was con- 
feſſedly found unequal to its purpoſe, which 
occaſioned the making the baſon, marked 
W, into which the water runs in floods, 
and overflows a regular bank made for that 
purpoſe, X, X. But this reſource has been 
fince found inſufficient ; and not only a ſe- 
cond one of the ſame kind, but alſo a general 
lowering of the mound of earth around the 
waters of the Medloch, incloſing the wear, 
are now in ſpeculation. Theſe circum- 
ſtances prove ſufficiently, that this elaborate 
and molt coſtly work is nearly uſeleſs. 

A very ſmall addition of expence in the 
erection would have prevented all theſe in- 
conveniencies. Had the central well been 
twice as large, or of a more fit proportion 
to the contingent body of water, and the 
correſponding caverns the ſame, all the en- 
ſuing difficulties would have been prevented. 

But when the wear was found unequal 
to the end propoſed, the ſhifts made uſe 
of to remedy it, ſuch as the baſon W,. 
and the deſigned lowering of the banks, 
Sc. all appear, inadequate to the pur- 
poſe, and by no means conſiſtent with the 
former plan; they are little better than 
letting the water take its natural courſe; 
which one would apprehend the worſt of all 
_ courſes, from the vaſt expence at which an 
artificial one was made. I ſhowld ſuppoſe, 

a ne 
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a new cavern and well would have been 
more conſiſtent with the firſt deſign, and 
have anſwered the wiſhed for end in a more 
ſure and regular manner: And if very great 
floods (ſuch as never yet happened) are to 
be guarded againſt, the new cavern, or ſub- 
terrane, might have been large enough, 
occaſionally, to admit the water diſcharged 
by more than one well; on which plan ſe- 
veral might be made to be kept plugged, 
like the forcing ones at Q and T, and to be 
opened only in floods. Upon this principle, 
ſuch additions might be made at V and Zz; 
the dotted lines there, mark a ſuppoſed new 
channel into the Medloch, and a ſubterrane 
to another well. 5 

As the depth of water upon L is only 
fifteen inches, it certainly would be no dif- 
ficult matter to effect this addition; the 
water might eaſily be fenced out by maſonry, 
around a ſpace to work in, and the paſſage 
might be carried on, and arched under 
ground. eh 

Another point, in which theſe works fell 
ſhort of expectation, is the effect of the ſub- 
terraneous drains; it was imagined, that 
the ſuperfluous water through thoſe drains, 
would, at all times, freely flow into the 
Medlocł at U; but inſtead of that, the water 
of the Medlocł as often flows into the drain, 
which has very bad conſequences, for it 
totally counteracts the principles of a 


drain, and likewiſe flows back ſo ſtrongly 
4 upon 
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upon the water- wheel which draws up the 
coals through the well E, that the power of 
the wheel is greatly impeded, inſomuch that 
the work of drawing up the coals, which 
can, at very low water, be done at the rate 
of a boat load in twenty or twenty-five mi- 
nutes, takes forty-five when the water is 
high ; or, in other words, encreaſes the la- 
bour fifty per cent. This evil appears to be 
cauſed by the ſubterraneous paſſages being 
ſunk too deep, by which means the mouth 
U is too much commanded by the waters 
of the Medlock. 

Having taken this view of the works in 
Caſile-field, we next took poſſeſſion of the 
pleaſure boat we had before ſpoken for, and 
ſteered for Worſley. The firſt objects we met 
with, were two wears more at Cornbroke, 
formed on the ſame principles as that in the 
Caſtle: feld, ſwallowing up rivulets in cen- 
tral wells, which convey the water in ſub- 
terraneous paſſages under the canal, and per- 
mit it to riſe again on the other ſide, and 
flow on in its uſual courſe. 

Paſſing on, the canal runs chiefly along 
the ſides of natural banks; which courſe was 
very judiciouſly choſen for the convenience 
of policthng not only one bank perfectly 
firm and ſecure, but plenty of carth ready 
for making the other. Juſt before we came 
to Threjtle-neſt Briage, 1 obſerved a project- 
ing picce of me ſonry | in the canal, which, on 
enquiry, I found to be the caſe of a canal 

door, 
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door, for I know not what other name to 
give it. It is upon the ſame principle as 
that at the mouth of the ſubterranean paſ- 
ſage, in which the boats unlade in Caſtle- 
field. The contrivance and deſign of theſe 
doors are admirable ; but as many of them 
will occur in this tour of the navigation, it 
will not be improper to explain the con- 
ſtruction of them here. 

In the ſketch, Plate V. Fig. 4. A repre- 
ſents one fide of the chanel of the canal, be- 
ing walled; B, is the floor of it; C, C, are 
two doors, fixed in the poſition they appear 
in, and turning on hinges at bottom, d, d, d, d. 
The doors have a freedom of riſing, but can- 
not fall lower; now it is obvious from this, 
that in caſe the bank A, breaks, and the wa- 
ter ruſhes out of the breach, the decreaſe of 
preſſure on the doors C, C, will raiſe them 
up at once to e, e, (where they will be fixed 
againſt projecting irons made for that pur- 
poſe,) as the water at F, F, will then natu- 
rally force them up. The conſequence of 
which is, the loſing no more than the wa- 
ter contained between the doors; and if the 
bank ſhould break at F, yet the quantity of 
water loſt would be but trifling, I have 
thrown the doors near one another, for your 
tally underſtanding the principle on which 
they are deſigned ; but in the canal they are 
are at a diſtance from each other in divers 
places. The ſtopping the lots of water is of 

: great 
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great conſequence, not only to leſſen the 
miſchief of the mere loſs, in preventing the 
navigation going forward, but alſo in leſſen- 
ing greatly the damage the country would 
ſutfer from being overflowed ; a Point of 
much importance, | 

Next we come to Leiceſter Bridge, (under 
it another canal door,) and paſſing through 
it, 1 obſerved, on the left hand, a ſmall wa- 
ter-fall, which is the mouth of a main drain 
made by the farmer, with ſmaller ones that 
lead into it, all covered: The excellent ef- 
fect of which is here ſtrikingly viſible ; for 
the land on that fide was perfectly ary, but 
on the other {ide the canal very wet, though 
not much rain had fallen, 

At Weather-Meetings we paſſed another 
canal door. 

- Pafting the mouth of the canal that leads 
to Altringham, Cc. and under Taylor's 
Bridge, you catch a view of Mars Bridge, 
in a pretty ſituation, the ſurrounding coun- 
try fine; you look over it, ſcattered with 
ſeats, houſes, &c. in a pleaſing manner. 
This part of the canal runs through Trafford 
Mes, which is a peat earth black moor : It 
is great pity that the noble advantage of a 
water-carriage through the heart of this 
moor, to ſo fine a market as Mancheſter, 
does not induce the owners to cultivate this 
waſte track, which might, beyond all doubt, 
be app! hed $ to numerous uſes, far more pro- 
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fitable than yielding peat in a country ſo 
abounding with coals. 

The next object that preſents itſelf, is the 
work at Barton Bridge, which is one of the 
principal undertakings in the whole naviga- 
tion, and a wondrous one it certainly 1s. The 
canal is here, in its uſual breadth, - carried 
{Roman aqueduct like) on arches, over the 
large and navigable river Irwel/. 


The aqueduct is two hundred yards long, 


and thirty-fix feet wide; it croſſes the V- 
well on three large arches, the centre of 
which ſpans fixty-three feet; and is carried, 
with amazing labour, through a valley, filled 
up to receive it. The view, Plate VII. which 
I took, ſtanding on Barton Bridge, will bet⸗ 
ter explain this ſurprizing work. 

A. Is the river Imell. 

B. A lock-gate, thro' which the barges 
are let that navigate the river, on 
account of the obſtruction of the caſ- 
cade, C. 

D. D. A gang · way from one ſide to the 
other. 

E. The canal. 

F. The pleaſure - - beat, drawn by one 
horſe. 

The effect of coming at once on to Bar- 
ton Bridge, and looking down upon a large 
river, with barges of great burthen towing 
along it; and up to another river, hung in 
the air, with barges * upon it, form alto- 

gether 
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gether a ſcenery ſomewhat like enchantment, 
and exhibit at once a view that muſt give 
you an idea of prodigious labour ; for the 
canal is here not only carried over the J- 
well, but likewiſe acroſs a large valley, be- 
ing banked up on each fide in a ſurprizing 
manner, to form a mound for the water, 
and the channel alſo filled up to the uſual 
depth, that the banks, at a place where they 
are entirely artificial, and conſequently weak - 
er than where natural, might not be endan- 
gered by the great preſſure of ſo large a body 
of water as the depth here filled up would 
have contained: And I ſhould remark, that 
it is a maxim throughout this whole navi- 
gation, to keep the canal every where of an 
equal depth. I believe it ſcarce ever varies 
above fix inches; from four feet, to four 
feet ſix inches. 

The method Mr. Brindley takes to fill up 
a channel, where too deep, is a moſt admi- 
able one: He builds two very long boats, 
fixes them within two feet of each other, 
and then erects upon them a triangular 
trough, large enough to contain ſeventeen 
tons of carth: The bottom of this trough 
is a line of trap-doors, which, upon draw- 
ing 2 pin, fly open at once, and diſcharge 
the whole burthen in an inſtant. Theſe 
boats are filled any where from the banks 
where the earth is in ſuperfluous quantities, 
by whecibarcowing in on a plank, laid from 
the 
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the ſhore, on to the trough : The boat is 
then drawn over the ſpot which is to be 
filled up, and the earth there dropped: It 
is aſtoniſhing what a vaſt ſaving is made by 
this invention : In common management to 
conduct a canal /eve/ acroſs a valley, and 
without locks,” would conſume the revenue 
of a whole county; but ſuch inventions as 
theſe eaſe the expence at leaſt 5000/7. per 
cent. The following ſketch, Plate X. 
Fig. 1. will give a clearer idea of theſe 
boat-waggons. 

A. The boat that appears on a fide view. 

B. The trough, ſupported by the pieces 

C, ©, C. 

D. The ends of the boats. 

E. That of the trough. | 

I ſhould tell you, that any part of this 
aqueduct can be repaired without dama- 
ging the reſt of the canal, or loſing more 
water than is contained within a ſmall 
ſpace on each fide the part decayed ; for 
ſeveral doors, of the ſame nature as thoſe 
already deſcribed, are fixed in the chan- 


nel; and alſo trap-doors, or tubes, (if I 


may ſo call them,) at the bottom, Sc. of 


the aqueduct, through which, by drawing 
a few plugs, the water would preſently be 
diſcharged into the Irwell, and the part 
to be repaired, laid dry at once; a contri- 


vance, which is undoubtedly of vaſt conſe- 
quence. 


But 
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But there are others works at Barton 
which claim our attention, beſides the croſſ- 
ing the riyer. Two roads here came athwart 
the navigation, and happening in this val- 
ley, where the canal is ſo much higher than 
the level of the country, to have built bridges 
would have coſt immenſe ſums, as the riſe 
would have required them half as long as 
that at Veſtminſter. The method, there- 
fore, taken by Mr. Brindley, was to fink the 
road gradually on both ſides, and turning a 
large arch, to carry the canal over the roads 
as well as the river: and this is practiſed 
with both. So that in going under it you 
ſink gradually on one fide and rife in the 
fame manner on the other. The view, Pl. 
VIII. will explain it clearly. 

A. Is the canal. 

B. The wall that ſupports the arch. 

C. The road. 

Leaving this ſcene of wonders, we paſſed 
on, and coming to Moreton Bridge, we pre- 
ſently ſaw a freſh inſtance of attention, to 
3 the water of the canal unmixed by 
that even of the ſmalleſt ſtream, for here an 
arch is turned under the canal, for a little 
brook to run through. 

Towards the brick kiln on the right, 
and paſt it, I obſerved ſome lands lying 
very low, beneath the level of the canal; 
in wet ſeaſons they muſt be much damaged 
by the water of the navigation, 
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From hence you have a fine proſpect of 
the Duke's houſe at Worſley, and the lands 
adjoining. 

A little further another brook is carried 
under the canal, by means of an arch turned 
for that purpoſe. | 

Next we came to one of the ſpots where 
the lime was found, which proved fo noble 
an acquiſition to the Duke. In carrying on 
the navigation, a vaſt quantity of maſonry 
was neceſlary, in building aqueducts, bridges, 
warehouſes, wharfs, Sc. Sc. and the want 
of lime was felt ſeverely; the ſearch that 
was made for materials to attempt to burn 
into lime, was a long time fruitleſs; at laſt 
Mr. Brindley met with a ſubſtance of a 
chalky kind, which, like the reſt, he tried; 
but found (though it was of a lime-ſtone 
nature) that, for want of adheſion in the 
parts, it would not make lime. This mot 
inventive genius happily fell upon an expe- 
dient to remedy this misfortune. He thought 
of tempering the earth in the nature of brick 
earth, caſting it in moulds like bricks, and 
then burning it; and the ſucceſs was an- 
ſwerable to his wiſhes : In that ſtate it burnt 
readily into excellent lime ; and this acqui- 
ſition was one of the moſt important that 
could have been made. I have heard it 
aſſerted more than once, that this ſtroke 
was better than twenty thoutand pounds in 
the Duke's pocket; but like molt common 
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aſſertions of the ſame kind, it is probably an 
exaggeration. However, whether the diſ- 
covery was worth five, ten, or twenty thou- 
ſand, it certainly was of noble uſe, and for- 
warded all the works in an extraordinary 
manner. The bed of this lime-marle (which 
I think is the propereſt name for it) lies on 


the ſides of the canal, about a foot below the 


ſurface. 

Advancing towards Worſley, TI was much 
pleaſed to ſee many vaft heaps of the mud 
that came out of the canal, mixed up with 
dung, and ready to lay on to the grouhds. 
The Duke keeps theſe fields in his own 
hands, and manages them like an excellent 
huſbandman. 

At Worſley we paſſed three more canal- 
doors, and a large ſtream, which runs un- 
der the navigation. 

Arriving at the head of the works, we 
were much ſtruck with the excellent and 
ſpirited appearance of active buſineſs ; for 
the little village of Yor/ley looks like a ri- 
ver environ of London. Here is a very large 
timber-yard, well ſtowed with all forts of 
wood and timbers for framing buildings, and 
building boats, barges, and all kinds of float- 
ing machines. The boat-builder's yard joins, 
and ſeveral boats, barges, etc. are always on 
the ſtocks. Next to theſe is the ſtone ma- 
ſon's yard, where lie vaſt * of ſtones, 
ready ſquared, for loading barges with, to 
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convey to any part of the navigation where 
they may be wanted, either for 3 
or oy 4 +7 of bridges, aqueducts, wharts, 
warehouſes, Cc. the quarry is juſt by the 
mouth of the mine, and much is brought 
out of the mine itſelf, in working for the 
coals. Thus every part of the whole de- 
ſign acts in concert, and yields mutual 
aſſiſtance, which is the grand art of econo- 

mical management. 

The great curioſity at Warſley is hi 
tunnel, which is a ſubterraneous' canal 
hewn out of the rock to a great length (near 
a mile, ) and extends into the heart of the 


coal mines. The view, Plate IX. exhibits 


the mouth of it, and likewiſe the quarry 
works around it. 

A. The navigation. 

B. The mouth of the tunnel, with large 
doors to open and ſhut. 

C. The quarry. 

D. A crane of a very curious conſtruc- 
tion, for heaving the ſtones out of 
the quarry into the barges. 

E. Ropes that keep the crane in its per- 
pendicular poſition. | 

The water in the tunnel is upon the level 

of that in the canal, being the ſame, ſo that 
the boats loaded with coals come out of the 
very mine itſelf. 

The firſt entrance, for one thouſand 

vards, is fix feet and a half wide, and ſeven 
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feet and an half high, including the water, 
which is three feet four inches deep; it is 
already continued ſeven hundred and fifty 


yards further, ten feet wide, and it is ſaid 


(how true I know not) that it will be car- 
ried on at leaſt a mile and a half further. I 


took ſome time to explore the horrid 


caverns of theſe mines, and found, on 
an attentive examination, that the method 
of conducting the buſineſs of them, was 
nearly as follows: 

The ſeams (or, in theſe mines, rather 
veins) of coal branch divers ways, ſome are 
above the tunnel, and ſome below it; as 
faſt as the coal is got, the ſpace is cleared 
and arched for a road, to move the coal on ; 
This is done in little four-wheeled waggons, 
which contain ten cw. of coals, and are 
puſhed along by a man ſetting his head and 
hands againſt them, (the road being laid on 
purpoſe for it.) The roads all lead to the 
tunnel, When the man with the waggon 
comes over a well (of which there are ſeve- 
ral) that is ſunk from the road through the 
arch of the tunnel, and under which the 
boats are fixed, he ſtops on a frame work of 
wood, which turns on pivots, and is ſo con- 
trived, that upon drawing up a part of one 
end of the waggon, ſome of the coals drop 
out, and then the waggon is tilted up, and 
all the reſt follow them, falling into the 


boat beneath either promiſcuouſly, or di- 
rected 


c 
tected through a tube to fill a box at a 
time, at pleaſure, which work is performed 


almoſt inſtantaneouſly, and the waggon ſent 


off again for a freſh cargo: 

But as the arches (roads) through the 
mine in many places croſs each other, it 
would there have been impraQticable for a 
man to puſh ſo great a weight around a 
turning; to remove which objection, the 


ſquare of the floor in the croſs of the roads 


is all of wood; and turns upon a central 
pivot of iron, ſo that the man ſtopping 
when the waggon comes exactly on to the 
ſquare, and turning it till it faces the road 
he is to go, he then puſhes on without the 
leaſt interruption. 

The coals that ariſe in the branches of 
the mine below the tunnel are drawn up 


through wells into thoſe above it, and then 


conveyed, like the reſt, in waggons to the 
boats. 

When they are loaded they are linked 
together in a gang; and for the conveni- 
ence of drawing them out, there is a rail on 
each ſide the tunnel, for the perſon who 
ſtands in the firſt boat to hold with his hands 
and draw himſelf along; which gives him 
ſo great a power, that a boy of ſeventeen 


has drawn out a gang of twenty-one boats 


loaded, which, at ſeven tons each, is an 
hundred and forty-ſeven tons. But this is 
only one inſtance, and out of the common 


2 courſe 
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courſe of bukneſs; they commonly bring 
out a gang at a time, which is four or fix, 
and as ſoon as they are out of the tunnel, 
they are drawn by mules to Mancheſter, &c. 
The tunnel, where it paſſes through earth 
or coal, is ſurrounded with brick-work, but 


through the rock it is only hewn out. 


At the diſtance of about a thouſand yards 
from the mouth, it divides into two, which 
branch different” Ways, for the convenience 
of loading coals in the above compendious 
manner in every part of the mine; and more 
branches are in contemplation: It has been 


aſſerted, that thoſe who go up both paſſages 


travel therein three miles; but this is an 
exaggeration. 

Every here and there along the tunnel are 
wells, bricked from it to the top of the hill, 
for the admiſſion of air, the exhalation of 
damps, and the letting down men for repa- 
rations in caſe of accidents. 

I have read of tin tubes for the convey- 


ance of air into this mine, but there is no 
ſuch thing ; the ſhafts, paſſages, and tunnel 


ſupply it ſufficiently. 

As there generally is much ſuperfluous 
water in coal mines, it was a very benefi- 
cial ſcheme to cut this tunnel for draining 
that water away, and, at the ſame time, 
for carrying the navigation into the heart of 
the colliery: Such bold and deciſive ſtrokes 


are the fineſt proots of inventive genus, of 
that 
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that penetration which ſees into futurity, and 
prevents obſtructions unthought of by the 
vulgar mind, merely by foreſeeing them: 
A man with ſuch ideas moves in a ſphere 
that is to the reſt of 'the world imaginary, 
or at beſt a terra incognita. 

The beſt way of viewing the extent of 
the mines, is by.going down the ſhaft and 
coming out by the tunnel: and ſometimes 
you muſt either take this method, (which 
was my own caſe, ) or not ſee it at all; for 
boats are not always going in, nor to be 
had for that purpoſe ; but you will ſeldom 
fail of an empty boat within, by which. 
your guide, (the oftler, I think, of the inn,) 
will convey you out. | 

Near the head of the canal is another cu- 
riofity, very well worth viewing. It is a 
mill of a new conſtruction, with many 
powers. The firſt motion is the turning a 
wheel, twenty - four feet diameter, by a 
{mall overſhot ſtream. This wheel works 
three pair of grinding-ſtones for corn, a 
boulting mill, which. diſcharges the meal 
divided into three forts of flour, beſides the 
{ſeparation of the pollard and bran ; and theſe 
works are effected with hogs briſtles, fixed 
within the wire fieves. It likewiſe turns a 
machine for making mortar, which is done 
by being laid upon a horizontal-ſtone, work- 
ed by a cogged wheel beneath it; and the 
horizontal ſtone turns two others that are 
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fixed obliquely, and work by their friction 
the mortar under them, which is taken off 
as made, by a man who is ready for the 

urpoſe. 

This little ſtream further turns another 
machine, of excellent uſe: It is for ſifting 
the ſand uſed in the buildings, and waſhing 
out the little ſtones that are in it; which 
it performs very effectually and expediti- 
ouſly. The ſketch, Plate X. Fig. 2. will 
explain the mechaniſm. 

a. Is the tube from which the water iflues. 

b. The hopper, in which the ſand is 
thrown out of wheel-barrows. 

c. Is a wier cylindrical fieve, into which 
the ſand falls from the hopper, and 
which, being turned by the large wheel, 
ſifts the ſand which drops through the 
wiers into the wheel /, and out of 
that, after a freſh operation, into the 

trough g, from whence it is taken in 
ſhovels. | 

d. Is a trough for conducting the ſtones 
driven by the water out of the end of 

the cylinder, into a wheel-barrow e, 
placed to receive them. 

h. Is a board, leaned aflant upon the 
frame work of the machine, for the 
men to drive up the wheel-barrows on. 

The navigation 1s carried a mile and halt 
beyond Worſley, into the middle of a large 
bog, called here a moſs, belonging 5 * 

ike. 
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Duke, and merely for the uſe of draining 
it, and conveying manures to improve it: 
It is greatly to that nobleman's honour to 
find him attending, and at a conſiderable 
expence, to matters of huſbandry, in the 
midſt of undertakings that would alone 
convey his name with peculiar brilliancy to 
the lateſt poſterity. 

This bog is of large extent, extremely 
wet, and ſo rotten, that, before it is impro- 
ved, it will not bear even a man. The Duke 
begins by cutting ſmall drains, very near 
each other, which ſoon render the ſurface 
pretty firm. Then his barges bring the chip- 
pings of ſtone, and other rubbith, which 
arife in digging the coals, and which are 
brought out of the mine exactly in the ſame 
manner, only inſtead of going to market, to 
be fold, they are converted into money, in 


another way, by being brought hither. 'Fhis 


rubbiſh is wheel- barrowed out of the barges 
on boards, on to the land, which is greatly 
improved by it; the ſurface ſoon becomes 
ſound, the aquatic ſpontaneous growth diſ- 
appears by degrees, better herbage comes, 
and thus it is converted into profitable paſ- 
ture, without any paring, burning, or 
ploughing. Some of the larger ſhivers of the 
{tone will not crumble with the froſts ; ſuch 
are picked up, laid in heaps, and carried back 
to the ſtone-yard, where they are ſquared 
tor buildings, or converted to other uſes. 
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As faſt as the bog becomes impreved, 
the canal is extended, for the ſake of going 
on with the work; and almoſt at the end 
of it, his Grace is building a ſmall houſe, 
for an overſeer, ſituated upon land which 
once would not have borne even the men 
employed now in building om it. 

This improvement is of a new kind, and 
peculiarly ufeful in the neighbourhood of 
quarries, ſtone - maſons yards, mines in 
rocks, &c. Sc. In this inſtance it is of 
noble advantage, for the rubbiſh would be 
troubleſome at Worſley, and expenſive to 
carry out of the way; ſo that this improve- 
ment muſt be conſidered as another part 
of this grand wor, which is ſo admi- 
rably connected, and, by itſelf, fo aſtoniſh- 
ingly ſupported. | 

At Worſley land lets from 209. to al. per 
acre. Farms riſe from 20/. to 100/. : year. 

The next buſineſs is to view the other 
branch of the canal, which extends to Al. 
tringham, &c. and for this purpoſe you re- 
turn to Mancheſter to lie, and keep the 
pleaſure- boat, to be ready at Caſtle-fie/d the 
next morning. 11402 

After arriving in the old courſe at the 
branching off, you firſt come to Long ford- 
bridge, under which 1s a canal-door. And 
juſt by a ſmall circular wear, for the con- 
veyance of a ſtream under the canal, the 


brook falls inta the well, in the nave of the 
circle, 
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circle, down to an arched paſſage, which 
conveys it under, and lets it riſe again in 
its old courſe on the other fide. 

At. Waterford the canal extends acroſs 
a long valley, the level being preſerved 
without locks : The work is here very no- 
ble : The banks of earth of a vaſt height 
and thickneſs, beautifully floped, and the 
whole appearance ſtrikingly great. It here 
croſſes at the ſame time a large brook much 
ſubject to floods, and a road : Two arches 
carry it over the ſtream, and a third over 
the road. The view, Plate XI. will bet- 
ter explain it. 

A. The ſtream. 

B. The wall of the aqueduct. 

C. 

D. The ſloped green bank of the canal. 

E. A meadow. 

The three arches extend eighty feet. 
Here are trap - doors, &c. as at Barton- 
Bridge, for ſecuring the water of the canal 
in caſe of a breach, or for reparations. 

Further in the ſame valley the naviga- 
tion is carried acroſs the river Merſey, on 
one arch of ſeventy feet ſpan. 

I ſhould remark, that the canal acroſs this 
whole valley is of a vaſt breadth, and has 
rather the appearance of a great navigable 
river, than an artificial canal cut at the ex- 
pence of a ſingle perſon. | 
| Next 
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Next it is carried acroſs Sale Moor; un- 
der the firſt bridge you catch a pleaſing 
view, through the arches of other bridges, 
in a line, and at the end, a church and 
ſteeple. This part of the navigation, from 
the lowneſs of the Moor below the level 
of the canal, was pronounced by many to 
be impracticable, and Mr. Brindley's ne 
plus ultra; but this difficulty was removed 
by perſeverance and ſpirit ; a complete bed 
was made for the canal, raiſed at bottom as 
well as the fides, ſufficient for conduct- 
ing the water on a level. This was ef- 
fected by making a vaſt caſe of timber for 
the whole work: Great piles of deal were 
fixed as a mound to keep the earth in a 
proper poſition to form the banks; and 
when they were raiſed, the piles removed 
on for anſwering the ſame work again, and 
the water brought forwards by degrees, to 
the aſtoniſhment of thoſe who pronounced 
the work impracticable. It is carried o- 
ver two brooks here, for which arches are 
turned. | 

At Altringham Bridge the Duke has a 
large warehouſe on the fide of the canal, 
ſeveral ſtories high, for the convenience of 
ſtowing and lodging good, in the trade 
that is carried on, on this part of the na- 
vigation: Alſo a wharf for ſelling coals, with 
cranes erected for loading and e 

| oats : 
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boats : Here, likewiſe, his Grace's people 
burn charcoal. 

Advancing with the canal, we come to 
Dunham, paſſing throngh a lock conſtruct- 
ed upon the ſame principle as the canal- 
doors, ſo often mentioned. Dunham ſchool 
is ſeen upon the left; a plain and unorna- 
mented, but elegant front ; as pleafing, of 
the kind, as any one I remember to have 
ſeen. A little further, we came to the 
works then executing, which are of the na- 
ture of all in this great undertaking : The 
canal 1s here carried over two roads, and 
the river Bo/lam; and a great inequality in 
the ſurface of the country remedied by a 
ſyſtem of locks, of which there are eight, 
within a vaſt frame-work of timbers, in 
the diſtance of about thirty yards. When 
finiſhed, and the water navigated, all theſe 
locks will be paſſed by a gang of barges, in 
leſs than twenty minutes. The canal croſ- 
ſes the roads and the river, on vaſt arches, 
in the ſame manner as already deſcribed 
and repreſented, The activity and ſpirit 
with which the workmen carry on their bu- 
fineſs, is very pleafing ; carpenters, ſmiths, 
maſons, labourers, boatmen, Cc. &c. are 
all employed in great numbers, ſo that the 
works advance with great celerity. Here 
I obſerved two: very large barges, with a 
houſe built in each, and a chimney in one: 
This is a floating blackſmith's forge and 


ſhop, 
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hop, with all forts of tools, &c. The 
other 1s a carpenter's ſhop; theſe are of ex- 
cellent uſe in following the works as they 
advance; faving all the trouble and expence 
of repeated erections and removals. 

The works are allo carrying on by near 
three hundred men, about two miles fur- 
ther; barges have been carried thither by 
land, and floated for the uſe of the work- 
men; but both parts of the canal will ſoon 
join, as the buſineſs goes on with ſo much 
ſpirit. 

Another part of his Grace's deſign, and 
which he has an act to enable him to exe- 
cute, is to extend a branch of his canal from 
Sale Moor to Stockport, but not yet begun: 
That place being a town of conſiderable 
manufacture and trade, further very conſi- 
derable benefits may reaſonably be expected 
to accrue from the encreale of traffic on the 
canal thereby occaſioned. This intended 
branch is, like the reſt, marked in the an- 
nexed map, Plate XII, which delineates the 
whole country through which the naviga- 
tion extends. 

A, A, A. Is the Duke's navigation fi- 

; niſhed. 

B, B, B. Ditto unfiniſhed. 

C, C, C. Courſe of the old navigation. 

t] acroſs the canal — The canal-doors. 

But here ] ſhould add, that a ſcheme, 
much greater than any thing yet executed, 
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is in contemplation, though not yet come 
before Parliament. His Grace was firſt 
enabled to extend his canal to the Hemp- 
ſtones, (ee the Map;) but my Lord Gomer, 
and many other perſons, obnining an act 
for a canal from the Trent to the Merſey, to 
communicate between the towns of Hull 
and Liverpool; the Duke of Bridgewater 
agreed with them (under authority of Par- 
liament) to vary the courſe of his intended 
canal, and meet theirs half way, between 
Preſton-brook and Runcorn, and then the. 
two canals, united, to -be carried to the 
Merfey at Runcorn. * | 

| Since that Mr. Brindley has viewed the 
river at Runcorn, and is of opinion, that the 
navigation might be carried over it on an 
aqueduct, and then forwarded directly to 
Liverpool. And we may expect, in a few 
years, to hear that his Grace has completed 
his navigation this way, by reaching the 
Merſey at Runcorn Gap; after which, this 
canal will undoubtedly be the ceaſieſt, 
cheapeſt, and beſt way of ſending goods of 
all kinds from and to Liverpool and Man- Wk 
cheſt ww | | 0 | . 6 

It is to that period the Duke looks for a 14 
reimburſement of the immenſe ſums this 
navigation has and will coſt him: The be- 
nefit of water carriage for his coals at Vor- 
ley to Mancheſter, Altringham, &c. is cer- 
tainly a great advantage; but not near ſuffi- 
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is in contemplation, though not yet come 
before Parliament. His Grace was firſt 
enabled to extend his canal to the Hemp- 
ſtones, (lee the Map;) but my Lord Gomer, 
and many other perſons, obtaining an act 
for a canal from the Trent to the Merſey, to 
communicate between the towns” of Hull 
and Liverpool, the Duke of -Bridgewater 
agreed with them (under authority of Par- 
lien) to vary ale courſe of his intended 
canal, and meet theirs half way, between 
Preſton-brook and Runcorn, and then the 
two canals, united, to be carried to the 
Merſey at Runcorn. | 

Since that Mr. Brindley has viewed the 
river at Runcorn, and is of opinion, that the 
navigation might be carried over it on an 
aqueduct, and then forwarded directly to 
Liverpool. And we may expect, in a few 
years, to hear that his Grace has completed 
his navigation this way, by reaching the 
Merſey at Runcorn Gap; afrer which, this 
canal will undoubtedly be the eaſieſt, 
cheapeſt, and beſt way of ſending goods of 
all kinds from and to Liverpool and Man- 
cheſter. | 

It ĩs to that period the Duke looks for a 
reimburſement of the immenſe ſums this 
navigation has and will coſt him: The be- 
nefit of water carriage for his coals at V 
/ley to Mancheſter, Altringham, &c. is cer- 
tainly a great advantage; but not near ſuffi- 
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cient to repay the expence of ſuch vaſt un- 
dertakings; but when two ſuch conſidera- 
ble trading and manufacturing towns as 
Mancheſter and Liverpool communicate, by 
means of this navigation, at a cheaper and 
eaſier rate than by the old one, there is no 
doubt but his Grace will meet with that 
profitable return his noble fpirit fo truly 
deſerves... - | 
This ſcheme is a vaſt one, and worthy fo 
bold and daring a genius. The river Mer- 

ſey, at that place, is five hundred and fixty 
yards wide; and at ſpring tides the water 
flows near eighteen feet perpendicular. 
The maſts of veſſels, which navigate the 
river itſelf, are ſaid to be ſeventy feet high; 
add to all this, that the river is ſometimes 
rough and boiſterous: It 1s planned, not- 
withſtanding theſe tremendous difhculties, 
to carry the canal acroſs the river. The 
greateſt undertaking (if executed) that ever 
yet was thought of, and will exceed the 
nobleſt works of the Romans; when maſters 
of the world; or the legendary tales even of 
Semiramis herſelf. 

The excellency and utility of the plan 
are, however, indiſputable: If the canal 
was carried directly to the town of Liver- 
pool, there would at once be a complete, 
caly, ſafe, and cheap navigation from that 
great ſea- port directly to Mancheſter, and 
a the other towns and places near which 


the 
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the canal goes. The preſent navigation 1s 
that of the river Merſey, or, in other words, 
an arm of the ſea for ſeveral miles, which 
is at beſt but an inſecure navigation for in- 
land boats, not to ſay a dangerous one, and 
occaſions ſuch precautions of the expenſive 
kind, that the carriage of goods can never be 
half ſo cheapor regular as upon a canal. This 


river partakes, with others, of diſadvantages, 


to which canals are not ſubject, ſuch as tides, 
floods, working one way againſt a ſtream, Cc. 
Cc. from all which the new navigations are 
perfectly free; add to this, the old naviga- 
tion here is cramped with ten times the 
number of locks, that the canal would be. 

But ſomething ſure is due to the execu- 
tion and poſſeſſion of works, which com- 
mand the attention and admiration of all 
Europe: The number of foreigners who 
have viewed the Duke of Bridgewater's pre- 
ſent navigation, is ſurprizing; what would 
it be if his Grace was to extend it over a 
boiſterous arm of the ſea: --- To exhibit a 


navigation afloat in the air, with ſhips of 


an hundred tons ſailing full maſted beneath 
it. What a ſplendid idea! * 


W n * 3 


ln ſome of the controverſial writings, publiſhed on 
the propoſition of a navigation from Hull to Liverpool, 
the prejudiced, or rather intereſted people, who were 
ſtaunch friends to the old navigations, and, by the by, 
ridiculed canals, in a manner which muſt now, while 


luch great ſucceſs attends them, turn, I think, to their 


Mame, 
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Upon the whole, the uncommon! ſpitit 
which actuated his Grace the Duke of 
Bridgwater in deſigning and executing ſuch 
noble works, can never be ſufficiently ad- 
mired: At an age when moſt men aim only 
at pleaſure and diffipation, to ſee him en- 
gaged in undertakings, that give employ- 
ment and bread to thouſands; that tend ſo 
greatly to advance the agriculture, manu- 
factures, and commerce, of an extenſive 
neighbourhood; in a word, that improve 
and adorn his country, is a ſight fo very 
uncommon, and ſo great, that it muſt com- 
mand our admiration. Nor was it leis to 
his Grace's honour, that, in the execution 
of theſe ſpirited ſchemes, he had the pene- 
tration to diſcern the characters of mankind 
ſo much, as to fix on thoſe people who were 


— — 


ſhame, among other arguments aſſerted the ſufficiency 
of the navigation to Liverpool already exiſting; a ſtroke 
in one of their anſwerers is excellent: The delays 
and inconveniences render this (the old) navigation 
« ineffectual for the conveyance of the produce even of 
the county of Che/ter ; as far the moſt conſiderable 
<< part of the cheeſe produced in that county is now car- 
« ried by land, parallel with the whole length of this 
„ EXCELLENT navigation, to Fredſbam- bridge, and 
& Bank-quay ; from which places it is conveyed by flats 
«to Liverpool, there to be re- ſhipped for London, and 
„other markets; and SALT, the other /aple article of 
„this county, is ſent, in great quantities, all by land car- 
c riage, from Nerthwich to Mancheſter, for the ſupply of 
ce that town, and a very extenſive and populous neigh- 
& bourhond, notwithſtanding the preſent navigable cam- 
% munication between thoſe places.“ 
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formed by nature for the buſineſs; to draw 
forth latent merit; to bring from obſcurity 
one of the moſt uſeful genius's that any age 
can boaſt; to throw that genius at once into 
employment; to give a free ſcope to his 
bold ideas; to be unſparing of money in 
ſupporting them; and to keep him con- 
ſtantly in a ſituation of rendering his talents 
uſeful to his country; all prove that his 
Grace has a mind ſuperior to common pre- 
judice; that he 1s one of thoſe truly great 
men, who have the ſoul to execute what 


they have the genius to plan. 
I remain, dear Sir, 


yours, very fincerely. 


Vor. III. R LET. 
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LATTER XY: 


I Took the road from Dunham to Knuts- 

ford: In that track, land letts from 206. 
to 355. per acre. Farms riſe from 40 J. to 
200/. a year. They reckon the product of 
a cow at 5 J. 

About Knutsford there are chiefly two 
ſoils, clay and ſand. The average rent is 
about 16 s. an acre. Farms are, in general, 
about 20 J. or 30 J. but ſome of 1 50 J. and 
200 l. a year. 

Their courſes, 


1. Fallow 3. Barley 
2. Wheat 4. Oats. 

And. 
1. Fallow 4. Clover for two 
2. Wheat or three years 
3. Barley 5. Wheat. 


The quantity of wheat ſown is but trifling. 
For barley they plow three or four times, 
ſow three buſhels, and gain, at an average, 
five quarters. For oats they plow once, fow 
five buſhels, and gain from forty to fifty. 
Very few turneps are ſown by farmers, but 
ſome by gentlemen. 

The farmers are getting more into tillage 
than formerly, and to their prejudice, tor 
barley will only grow with much manure. 
The town of Mancheſter ſetting up m_ 

EkElilns 
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kilns in oppoſition to thoſe of York/hrre, is 
what encourages the farmers to extend their 
tillage. 

Clover they ſow with barley, mow it 
twice, and gain two ton and an half the firſt 
time, and about a ton the ſecond. 

Potatoes they prepare for by digging, ge- 
nerally graſs land for the firſt crop; they 
ſlice and dibble them in one foot aſunder 
every way, twenty buſhels to the acre: 
Hand-hoe and hand-weed. The produce 
generally from three to four buſhels from a 
perch, or about five hundred per acre ;— 
Wheat after them. The expences are, 

Digging, 21. 
Weeding, Sc. 15 6. 
Taking up, 1 d. per buſhel. 

Marle is their chief manure; they have 
it brown, red, blue, and alſo ſhell marle. 
They lay two ſquare roods and an half per 
acre, which coſt them from 2 /. to 4 /. lay it 
chiefly upon graſs. Shell marle is of ſo ex- 
cellent a nature, that it laſts very good for 
ten years, and the land conſtantly cropped — 
a huſbandry not much to the credit of the 
Cheſhire farmers. They know nothing of 
chopping ſtubble, but ſtack their hay at 
home. 

Good graſs land letts at about 25 s. per 
acre; they apply it chiefly to dairying, and 
reckon that an acre and half is ſufficient for 
the ſummer feeding a cow. Their breed of 

K & horned 
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horned cattle is a mongrel, between the long 
and ſhort. The product of a cow they 
reckon at from 5 J. to 8/7, Many give in 
cheeſe alone to the amount of 6 /. 105. others 


as follows: 
— o. 


Butter, 2 1 
e 10 
7 10 


The average quantity of milk per day about 
four gallons. They do not keep above three 
ſwine to twenty cows. Their winter food is 
hay and ſtraw; of the firſt they eat about two 
ton. A dairy-maid can take care of fifteen. 
The ſummer joiſt is 25s. In the winter they 
are always kept in the houſe tied up. 

It is ſuppoſed in general, that the famous 
Cheſhire cheeſe depends more on the quality 
of the land, than on any particular receipt. 

It has been found, that liming and enrich- 
ing the land has made it the worſe for cheeſe. 

Cold clays are beneficial foils for cheeſe ; in 
general, the worſt land makes the beſt cheele. 

Many of the great dairy farmers keep 
their cows like running horſes, littered down 
as well; kept perfectly clean, and fed con- 
ſtantly with ground oats; ſtraw only till 
Chriſtmas. Some of theſe make 84. g/. and 
10/. profit per cow. | 

The breed even of theſe is in general 
ſmall ; wili not fat to above thirty-two ſtone. 


None 
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None of the Lancaſhire long horns will e- 
qual them in milking. Some farmers have 
got a croſs breed by Lancaſhire bulls ; but 
it has been found prejudicial to the dairy. 

In the management of their milk, the laſt 
night's is ſet for cream, and the milk, with 
the new of this morn, mixed for the cheeſe; 
likewiſe moſt of the cream of laſt night's 
milk, warmed to the warmth of the new 
milk. They uſe nothing but rennet for co- 
agulation. The cheeſes weigh from 1 5/6. 
to 120/6. 

Their tillage is too trifling to admit a ge- 
neral deſcription ; but they reckon the annual 
expence of a horſe at 6/7. They break up 
their ſtubbles for a fallow in May or June, 
ſtir three inches deep. The price of plough- 
ing per acre 45s. 6d. and 5s. Know nothing 
of cutting ſtraw into chaff. 

In the hiring and ſtocking farms they 
reckon 200. ſufficient for one of 50/. a year. 

Land ſells at thirty and thirty-two years 
purchaſe. : 

Tythes both gathered and compounded. 

Poor rates 3 s. in the pound. The em- 
ployment chiefly ſpinning of flax. All drink 
tea. | 

The farmers carry their corn ſeven miles, 
that is, to the Duke of Bridgwater's navi- 
gation, 


Leaſes run chiefly for three lives. 
R 3 The 
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The general œconomy of their farms 
will be ſeen from the following ſketches. 


200 acres in all 6 young cattle 
zo arable 5 fatting beaſts 
170 graſs 20 ſheep 
L. 150 rent 3 men 
6 horſes 2 boys 
50 cows 3 maids, 
Another, 
I50 acres in all 5 fatting beaſts 
40 arable man 
110 graſs 2 boys 
L. 120 rent 2 maids. 
35 cows 
Another, 
I 30 acres in all 40 cows 
20 arable 10 ſheep 
110 graſs man 
L. 100 rent 2 boys 
4 horſes 3 maids, 
Another, 
50 acres in all 2 horſes 
5 arable 12 COWS 
45 graſs 1 boy 
V. 45 rent 1 maid, 
Another, 
38 acres all graſs 9 cows 
L. zo rent 1 boy. 
1 horſe 


The little farmers in this country are 


reckoned more wretched than even day- 
labourers, 


L A- 


11 
LABOUR, 


In harveſt, 15. 64. and beer. 
In hay time, 15s. 6 d. and ditto. 
In winter, 15. 

Mowing graſs, 1 5. 6 d. to 25. 
Ditching, 4. to 7 d. 


IMPLEMENTS. 


A waggon, 15 J. 

A cart, 9 /. 

A plough, 155. 

A roller, 4 /. 105. 

A ſcythe, 25s. 6 d. to-5 5. 

A ſpade, 45. 6 d. 

Laying a ſhare and coulter, 6 d. and iron. 
Shoeing, 15. 4 d. 


Bread — barley. 

Cheeſe, 2+ d. 

Butter, 7d. 18 cr. 

Beef, 21 d. 

Mutton, 3+ d. 

Veal, 44. 

Pork, 4d. 

Milk, 2d. per quart, ſkim. 
Potatoes, 1 s. 2 d. per buſhel, 
Candles, 7d. 

Soap, 6d. 

Labourers houſe-rent, 30s. to 3 4. 
——— fring, 20% 
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At Knutsford is a pretty briſk manufacture, 
particularly a filk mill that employs eighty 
women and children ; the firſt earn from 4s. 
to 55s. a week, and children from 8d. to 2 5. 

Alſo a thread manufacture, in which men 
earn from 6s. to 8s. a week: but few 
women; but children earn from 15. to 2 5. 

Likewiſe a worſted manufacture ; the 
drawing it from the wool ; the earnings, 

Men 125. to 14 5. 
Women (ſpinners) 2 5. 6 d. to 36. 
Children (ditto) 2 5. 

I advanced ſouthward by Holm's Chapel, 
the ſoil about that place 1s chiefly of ſand, 
and clay; letts about 20. at an average. 
Farms from 20/. to 300 J. a year. Their 
—_— generally 


. Fallow And, 1. Fallow 
nh Wheat 2. Barley 
3- Oats 3. Wheat. 
4. Clover. 


Of wheat the average crop is about twenty 
buſhels, of barley thirty, and of oats as much. 
Marle is here the grand manure ; they 
lay about a rood and half on an acre, which 
coſts from 1/7. 10s. to 21. and laſts from 
twenty to forty years ; it 1s of a brown co- 
lour mixed with blue. They alſo lime their 
land, generally mix it with dung for wheat ; 

it coſts them 10 d. the cbt. 
Their graſs land lets from 205. to 40 5. 
per acre, it is all uſed in dairying. Of 7 
o.. 
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dow land they reckon an acre and half will 
ſummer feed a cow, but in the uplands it 
takes three acres. They are pretty careful 
in manuring the graſs with lime and earth 
mixed together. 

Their cows are of an ordinary breed, 
looſe boned; ſome farmers have aimed at 
an improvement by Lancaſbire bulls, but it 
does not anſwer, except in beauty. The 
average quantity of milk is about five gal- 
lons; but ſome of Mr. Yernon's near this 
place have given ten gallons per day. The 
product of a good cow they calculate as fol- 
lows : 

Four cr. of cheele, at 32s. L. 6 8 

1 8 


,., 

f gn aig [1 

GWIBL, ᷣͤ ͤ— 0 18 
8 19 


But the average is not above two cw/. and a 
half of cheeſe; and the whole amount about 
6/. or 01. 105. 

They reckon that ten or twelve cows will 
fat three or four pigs. The calves ſuck a 
month. They calculate ſeven cows the 
proper number for a dairy maid. They are 
kept in the houſe in winter, and fed with 
hay or ſtraw as the farmer manages : One 
ton of hay will winter a cow with ſtraw ; 
put if without two tons, 


In 
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In the hiring and ſtocking farms, they 
reckon the following ſums neceſſary for one 
of 100 /. a year. | 


Twenty cows, C. 140 
Implements, — — - 40 
Three horſes and gears, = 30 
Seed, — - — — — 10 


Rent, - - = — — 50 
Houſekeeping, = —— 40 
Labour, — — — — = 50 
( „ 2 


— — ͤ—— 
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The general economy will be ſeen from 
the following ſketches. 


400 acres in all 12 young cattle 
40 arable 2 men 
360 graſs 2 boys 
L. 250 rent 4 maids 
6 horſes 6 labourers. 
50 cows 
Another, 
200 acres 1n all 20 ſheep 
30 arable 2 men 
170 graſs 2 boys 
L. 200 rent 3 maids 
3 horſes 2 labourers. 
30 cows 
Another, 
50 acres all graſs 4 young cattle 
L. 40 rent 1 boy 
1 horſe ; maid, 


10 COWS 


-— 
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In harveſt, 15. 6d. and board. 

In hay-time, 15. 6 d. and ditto. 

In winter, 10 d. to 15. ſmall beer and broth. 

Reaping wheat, per acre, 3s. to 45. 

——— barley, 35. 6d. 

oats, 2 5. 6d. 

Mowing of graſs, 15s. 3 d. to 25. 6d. 

Thraſhing wheat, 2d. per buſhel. 

barley, 1 d. ditto. 

oats, 1 d. ditto. 

Head man's wages, 10 J. and 1os. for 
waſhing. 

Next ditto, 7 J. 105. 

Boy of ten or twelve years, 20 5. 

Dairy maids, 40s. to 5 J. 

Other ditto, 305. to 455. 

Woinen per day, in harveſt, 15. and beer. 

In hay time, 7d. 

Value of a man's board, waſhing, and lodg- 
ing, 45. a week. 


IMPLEMENTS, Oc. 


A waggon, 20 /. 

A cart, 10/. 

A plough, 27 5. 

A harrow, 165. 

No rollers. 

A ſcythe, 25. 6d. to 5 5, 
A ſpade, 45s. 

Shoeing, 15. 4 d. 
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PROVISIONS, Ce. 


Bread — barley. 
Cheeſe, 32 d. 
Butter, 8 d. 18 to 24 02. 


Beef, 2: d. 


Mutton, 3+ d. 

Veal, 32. 

Pork, 3+ d. 

Bacon, 6 d. 

Potatoes, 4 i d. per peck. 

Candles, 7 d. 

Soap, 6 d. 

Labourers houſe-rent, 205. to 355. 
firing, 215. 


BUILDIN G. 


Bricks, 125. per thouſand. 
Oak timber, 2 5. 

Aſh ditto, gd. to 15.-2 d. 
Maſon, per day, 15s. 6 d. 
Carpenter ditto, 1 5s. 6 d. 


forgot to remark, that all the horſes I 
have ſeen in Cheſhire, are of a very bad 
breed, and worth but little for real uſe. 

From Newcaſtle-under-line J had the 
pleaſure of viewing the Staffordſhire potte- 
ries at Burſlem, and the neighbouring vil- 
lages, which have of late been carried on 
with ſuch amazing ſucceſs. There are three 
hundred houſes, which are calculated to 
employ, upon an average, twenty mm 

eac 


4 03 3 

each, or fix thouſand in the whole; but if 
all the variety of people that work in what 
may be called the preparation for the em- 
ployment of the immediate manufacturers, 
the total number cannot be much ſhort of 
ten thouſand, and it is increaſing every day. 

It dates its great demand from Mr. Wedg- 
wood (the principal manufacturer) intro- 
ducing, about four years ago, the cream- 
coloured ware, and ſince that the increaſe 
has been very rapid. Large quantities are 
exported to Germany, Ireland, Holland, Ruj- 
fia, Spain, the Eaſt Indies, and much to 
America: Some of the fineſt forts to France. 
A conſiderable ſhopkeeper from the Pont- 
neu, at Paris, was lately at Bur/lem, and 
bought a large quantity: It is poſſible, in- 
deed, he came for more purpoſes than to 
buy; the French of that degree ſeldom 
travel for buſineſs, which might be as well 
tranſacted by a ſingle letter. 

The common clay of the country is uſed 
for the ordinary ſorts; the finer kinds are 
made of clay from Devonſhire and Dor ſot- 
ſhire, chiefly from Biddeford ; but the flints 
from the Thames are all brought rough b 
ſea, either to Liverpool or Hull, and fo by 


Burton. There 1s no conjecture formed of 


the original reaſon of fixing the manu- 
facture in this ſpot, except for the conve- 
nience of plenty of coals, which abound 
under all the country. 


The 
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The flints are firſt ground in mills, and 
the clay prepared by breaking, waſhing, 
and ſifting, and then they are mixed in the 
requiſite proportions. The flints are bought 
firſt by the people about the country; and 
by them burnt and ground, and ſold to the 
manufacturers by the peck. | 

It is then laid in large quantities, on kilns, 
to evaporate the moiſture ; but this is a nice 
work, as it muſt not be too dry : Next it is 
beat with large wooden hammers, and then 
is in order for throwing, and is moulded into 
the forms in which it is to remain: This is 
the moſt difficult work in the whole manu- 
facture. A boy turns a perpendicular wheel, 
which, by means of thongs, turns a ſmall 
horizontal one, juſt before the thrower, 
with ſuch velocity, that it twirls round the 
lump of clay he lays on it, into any form he 
directs it with his fingers. | 

The earnings of the people are various. 
Grinders, 74. per week. 

Waſhers and breakers, 8 s. 

Throwers, 95. to 12 5. | 

Engine lath men, 103. to 125.* 

Handlers, who fix hands, and other kinds 
of finiſhers, for adding ſprigs, horns, 
Se. 9. to 126. 

Gilders, 

Men, 129. 
Women, 7. 6d. 


— CO GI 


* Mr. [/edgword was the firſt perſon who introduced 
this machine into a porcelaine manufacture, 


Model- 
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Modellers, apprentices, one of 100 J. a year. 
Preſſers, 8s. to 95. 

Painters, 10s. to 12 5. 

Moulders in plaiſter of Paris, 8 s. 

In general the men earn from 7s. to 12s. 
Women 5s. to 8 s. Boys, chiefly apprentices, 
but 2s. a week, the firſt year, and a rife of 
3 d. per annum afterwards. Before they are 
apprentices 2 3. 9d. per week, as they then 
learn nothing. But few girls. 

We principally owe the poſſeſſion of this 
moſt flouriſhing manufacture to the inven- 
tive genius of Mr. Wedgwood; who not 
only originally introduced the preſent cream 
coloured ware, but has fince been the in- 
ventor of every improvement; the other 
manufacturers being little better than mere 
imitators; which 1s not a fortunate circum- 
ſtance, as it is unlucky to have the fate of 
ſo important a manufacture depend upon 
the thread of one man's life : However, he 
has lately entered into partnerſhip with a 
man of ſenſe and ſpirit, who will have taſte 
enough to continue in the inventing plan, 
and not ſuffer, in caſe of accidents, the ma- 
nufacture to decline. 

I took the opportunity of being at Bur- 
em, to view the amazing works carrying 


on at Harecaſtlo. The navigation I men- 


tioned in deſcribing that of the Duke of 
Bridgewater, promoted by Lord Gower, 
and carried on by ſubſcription, to join the 

ports 
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ports of Hull and Liverpool, is carried acroſs 
the kingdom, without any very material in- 
terruption, except at Harecaſtle ; but there 
it follows a valley, which, contrary to moſt, 
terminates againſt hills, without any wind- 
ing around them; ſo that the navigation 


muſt either be here ſtopped, and a land car- 


riage, like the American ones, at the falls in 
their rivers, be the conſequence, or the 
range of hills, which faced them, pierced 
through: The attempt was an immenſe one; 
but it is made, and will undoubtedly ſucceed. 

The tunnel in the Duke of Bridgwater's 


navigation, is of a ſmall breadth, as it is the 


termination of the canal, and boats made on 
purpoſe for entering it; but Harecaſtle be- 
ing almoſt in the center of a navigation of 
an hundred miles, a ſubterrane muſt of ne- 
ceſſity be ſpacious enough to admit all the 
traffic of the canal, paſſing and repaſſing, or 
it would be uſeleſs. The canal is therefore 


carried under- ground in its common breadth 


and depth; it is twelve feet wide, and nine 
high ; and will extend under an high range 
of country above a mile and half. The firſt 
eſtimate, or rather ſuppoſition of the ex- 
pence, was 10,000 l. but it is now faid that 
that ſum will prove very inſufficient ; the 
immenſity of the undertaking not having (re- 
lative to the eſtimate) been duly conſidered. 

It is certainly an amazing work : About 
four hundred yards of it are finiſhed. The 
method 


\ 
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method of conducting, is ſinking ſhafts like 
thoſe of coal pits, in a line over the courſe 
of the canal; engines are then erected, and 
the earth, och, coal, and all the ſubſtances 
that riſe, drawn up by a horſe, which is 
kept regularly employed in drawing up the 
ſtuff, as faſt as the workmen dig it below, 
in hollowing out the cavern : It is walled, 

paved, and arched, as they finiſh. Other 
machines, worked by wind and water, are 
erected alſo to draw up the water: The 
whole work is carried on regularly, and all 
obſtructions removed as faſt as they are diſ- 
covered. In a word, the ſucceſs is not 
doubted ; but as to the extent of the ex- 
pence, it cannot admit of calculation, as it 
is impoſſible to conjecture the nature of the 
ſtrata they will have to cut through, the 
hardneſs bf the rock, or the quantities of 
water with which they will be troubled. I 
was told that the navigation will be in ſome 
places near two hundred feet below the ſur- 
face. 

By ſuch noble undertakings is the pre- 
fog” age peculiarly diſtinguiſhed. When 
agriculture, manufactures, and commerce 
flouriſh, a nation grows rich and great, and 
riches cannot abound, without exciting that 
general induſtry, and ſpirit for improvement, 
which at laſt leads to performing works, 


which, in poorer times, would be thought 
wonders, 


Vol. III. 8 At 
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At Newcaſtle is a conſiderable manufac. 

ture of ſhoes and hats; the firſt employs 

above an hundred hands, who earn from 

10 d. to 25. a day. Of the latter there are 

three or four hundred; the men earn from 
7s. to 10s. a week. 

Women, 3s. to 65. 


Children, 15. 


PROVISION S, Fc, 
Bread — maſlin, 1 d. 
Cheeſe, 3 d. 
Butter, 8 4. 
Beef, 3 d. 
Mutton, 3 d. 
Veal, 3 d. 
Milk, 2 d. per pint. 
Potatoes, 4d. per peck. 
Poors houſe-rent, 40s. to 3 J. 105. 
firing, 20s. to 25 5. 

From Newcaſtle ſouthwards the country 
improves greatly in beauty: The foil to- 
wards Stone is generally a ſandy loam. 
About that place it is allo ſandy, on a bed of 
marle; lets from Newcaſtle to Stone, and 
alto around that place, from 12 s. to 205. 
per acre, Farms are various, riſing from 30!/. 
to 5004. a year. Their courſes are chiefly, 


1. Fallow 5. Clover two or 
- >, Wheat three years 

3. Oats 6. Oats 

4.. Barley 7. Beans. 


A vile, as well as ſtrange courſe. 


| Another 


- 269. 


Another ts, 


1. Fallow 5. Turneps 

2. Wheat 6. Barley 

3. Oats 7. Clover, 
. Barley 


4. K 
Which is almoſt as odd as the other. 
The average products of corn are, 
Of Wheat, - 22 buſhels 


Barley, 30 


Oats, - 40 
Beans, 30 
Feat, - 43 


For turneps they plow three times : Good 
farmers hoe them twice : The average va- 
lue from 50 5. to 31. 106. They uſe them 
both for ſheep and beaſts. Clover they ſow 
with ſpring corn, mow it the firſt year, and 
get about a ton and half of hay at a mowing. 

Their method of cultivating potatoes, is 
to dung graſs land well, and dig it in, which 


coſts 7d. a perch ; then dibble in the ſlices 


(tho' ſome farmers plant them whole.) 
While they are growing they are hand-hoed 
and kept clean. The product 450 buſhels 
at an average. 

The chief manure in this country is marle, 
which is generally laid on the arable lands 
at the rate of an hundred and twenty loads 
per acre, each twenty-five hundred weight; 
if the marle pit 1s at any diſtance, the ex- 


pence will be 10 J. or 127. per acre; but if 


it is on the ſame piece, it will be ddhe for 
5 2 F 4 * 19. 
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31. 10s. or 47. They likewiſe uſe a little 
lime; find it anſwers beſt on cold ſpringy 
land; they lay it on the fallows twenty 
buſhels per acre ; the price 7 : d. per buſhel. 
They know nothing of chopping the ſtub- 
bles, but ſtack their hay at home. 
| Good graſs letts at 305. per acre ; it is 
chiefly uſed for dairying : One acre they 
reckon ſufficient for the ſummer feed of a 
cow. Some few farmers marle it. 

The breed of cattle is the long horned : 
The oxen fat from forty-eight to eighty 
ſcore. The product of a cow they reckon, 


Three hundred weight of 1. 
cheeſe, at 275. - 1 1 
Butter, — - - o 10 
Calf, — — — e 
1 


The average quantity of milk five gallons 
a day. They keep about four hogs to ten 
cows, which is alſo the number they reckon 
proper for a dairy maid to look after. The 
winter food is hay and ſtraw; the quantity 
of the firſt is various; but many farmers 
give their cows very little hay, fo that the 
quantity riſes from five hundred weight to 
a ton. Keep them in a houſe. 

They fat their hogs from fifteen to thirty- 
five ſcore. | 

No account could be taken of their flocks 


of ſheep, as they in general only winter m— 
n 


= 

In their tillage they reckon eight horſes 
neceſſary for the management of an hundred 
acres of arable : They uſe three or four in a 
plough, and do an acre and quarter, and an 
acre and a half ina day. The annual ex- 
pence of a horſe they reckon 7 /. 

They do not break up their ſtubbles for 
a fallow till after barley ſowing. The price 
of plowing per acre is 5 5. and the common 
depth four inches. They know nothing of 
cutting ſtraw into chaff. 

The hire of a cart, three horſes, and dri- 
ver, per day, is 5s. 

In the hiring and ſtocking of farms, they 
reckon 350 J. a ſufficient ſum to take one of 
100 J. a year. 

Land ſells from thirty to forty-five years 
purchaſe. 

Tythes are both gathered and compound- 
ed; if the latter, 

Wheat, from 3s. to 5 . 
Barley, 35. ; 

, Oats, 25. 
Hay, 15. 6 d. 

Poor rates 1 s. 6 d. in the pound. Idle- 
neſs the chief employment of the women 
and children : All drink tea, and fly to the 
pariſhes for relief, at the very time that 
even a woman for waſhing is not to be 
had. By many accounts I received of the 
poor in this neighbourhood, I apprehend 


the rates are burthened for the ſpreading 
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lazineſs, drunkenneſs, tea- drinking, and de- 
bauchery: The general effect of them, in- 
deed, all over the kingdom. 

Leaſes are various, both for terms from 
ſeven to twenty - one years, and for two and 
three lives. 

The general œconomy will be ſeen from 
the following particulars of farms. 


400 acres in all 30 ſheep 
150 arable 3 men 
250 graſs 1 boy 
L. zoo rent | 2 maids 
12 horſes 6 labourers 
36 cows 2 waggons 
12 fatting beaſts 3 carts 
30 young cattle 3 ploughs, 
| Another, 
200 acres in all 20 ſheep 
9o arable | 2 men 
110 graſs 1 boy 
L. I 5o rent 2 maids 
9 horſes 3 labourers 
20 cows | 1 waggon 
3 fatting beaſts 3 carts 
20 young cattle 3 ploughs, 
Another, 
90 acres in all I man 
30 arable 1 boy 
60 graſs 1 maid 
L. 60 rent 1 labourer 
4 horſes 3 carts 
6 cows 2 ploughs. 


$ youn 8 cattle Ano ber, 
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Another, | i 
140 acres in all 10 ſheep 14 
70 graſs 2 men | 
70 arable 1 boy 1 
1.1 15 rent 1 maid | 
8 horſes 2 labourers 1 
14 cows I waggon " 
6 fatting beaſts 2 carts 11 
12 young cattle 3 ploughs. | 
Another, [| | 

125 acres in all 1 boy i} | 
80 arable 2 maids 1 
45 graſs | 3 labourers | 
L. loo rent I Waggon [|| 
8 horſes 3 carts | 1 
15 cows 3 ploughs. M 

2 men It 
Another, I | 

o acres in all 4 cows f 
35 arable 3 young cattle 18 

15 graſs man 1 

L. 45 rent 2 carts | 

4 horſes 1 plough. 1 
RN 1 
In harveſt, 1 5. 6d. and beer. 1 
In hay time, 15. 2 d. and ditto. * 

In winter, 1 s. and ditto. | | 
Reaping per acre, 4s. 6d. 10 
Mowing barley, 1 5. 6 4. | ll! 


—— oats, 15. 4 4. I! 
—— gra, 15. 44. | 
; | S 4 Hoeing bl 
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Hoeing turneps, 45. 6 d. 
beans, 2s. 64. 
Ditching, 4 d. — eight yards. 
Threſhing wheat, 45. 6 d. twenty buſhels, 
——— barley, 3s. 4d. 
— oats, 22 d. to 25. 6 d. 
beans, 45. 6d. 
Filling marle cart, 5 5. per hundred and 
twenty loads, and board. 
Firſt man's wages, 8 J. 
Next ditto, 64. 
Boy of ten or twelve years, 31. 
Dairy maids, 3/. 10s. 
Other ditto, 3/. 105. 
Women per day in harveſt, 7 d. and beer. 
in hay time, ditto. 
Value of a man's board, waſhing, and lodg- 
ing, 67. 105. | 


IMPLEMENT 8, Cc. 
A waggon, 2010. | 
A cart, 12 J. 
A plough, 14-5. 
A harrow, 18 5. | 
A roller, 9 J. to 10/. for corn. 
A ſcythe, 3 5. 6 d. 
A ſpade, 34. 6 d. 
Shoeing, 1s. 4d. 


Bread — Wheat, 1 3 d. 
Cheeſe, 3 d. 


But ter, 
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Butter, 7 d. | 
Beef, 2 d. 
Mutton, 3 1 4. 
Pork, 3 2 d. 
Bacon, 5 d. 
Milk, = d. per pint. 
Potatoes, 4 + d. per peck, 
Candles, 7 d. per 16. 

Soap, 6 4. 

Houlte-rcit, 25. 6d. to 205. 


BUILDING, 
Bricks, per thouſand, 115. 6 4. 


Tiles, 174. 

Oak timber, 1 5. 2 d. to 25, 
Aſh, II d. to 15. 3d. 
Elm, 9 d. to 15. 3 d. 
Carpenter per day, 15. 6 d. 
Maſon, 1 5. 6d. 
Thatcher, 1 s. and board. 


The country continues to improve towards 
Rudgley Bridge : About that place the foil 
is various; clay, ſandy gravel, and loams. 
The average rent of the arable is 145. and 
the graſs 205. 

Farms riſe from 20/. to 100/. a year. 

'The courſes, 5 


1. Fallow 3. Barley 

2. Wheat 4. Barley. 

| i And, 

1. Fallow 3. Oats 

2. Wheat 4. Clover, three years. 


Alſo, 
7 


* 28 * . 
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* 


* 
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Alſo, 
t. Fallow 3. Turneps 
2. barley 4. Barley. 


From Rudgley Bridge to Lichfield land lets 
from 20s. to 3/. an acre; average about 
255. Farms "4 20/. to zool. a year. 

About Shern/fone the ſoil is light, ſandy, 
and gravelly; lets at 15s. an acre upon & 
medium. Farms from 20/. to 400 J. 

The courſe, 

1. Turneps 3. Barley 7 
2. Barley 4. Clover, 2 or 3 years. 

Some farmers continue this courſe as fol- 
lows ; 

5. Wheat 6. Oats. | 

They plow thrice for wheat; ſow two 
buſhels, and reap, on an average, twenty- 
five. For barley they ſtir twice, ſow three 
and an half, or four buſhels, and gain upon 
a medium forty. Oats they generally ſow 
on turf, plough it once, ſow four buthels, 
and reckon the mean crop at forty-five. 
They ſow a few peaſe; upon turnep land 
four buſhels per gcre, and gain about thirty 
in return. 

For rye they ſtir twice; ſometimes ſow it 
on turf on one earth; two buſhels of ſeed; 
the crop thirty. For turneps they plough 
thrice ; hoeing is coming into faſhion pret- 
ty fait, about half the crops in the country 
being now hoed; but they do it only once; 


the value of the hoed crops 359. per * 
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but the unhoed ones only 205. which one 
would apprehend a ſufficient argument even 
to convince farmers themſelves, They uſe 
them chiefly for ſheep, 

Clover they ſow with ſpring corn, mow 
it but once, and gain about two ton of hay 
per acre. Their culture of potatoes confiſts 
in dunging graſs land, and digging it in; 
they then dibble in the potatoe flices ten 
inches from each ; and while growing hand 
hoe them well. The average product per 
acre is about four hundred buſhels: They 
ſow wheat after them, and get fine crops. 

They have ſome marle, but not in large 
quantities, being uncertain where to find it; 
it is an excellent manure ; the colour is red; 
they lay ſixty three-horſe cart loads on an 
acre. Lime is their principal manure z they 
lay eight quarters per acre ; it laits good two 
years, and colts 45. C d. a quarter, with car- 
riage. They neither fold their theep, nor 
chop their ttubbles. They find the beſt me- 
thod of uſings their dung is to make com- 
poſts of it with ditch- ſtuff and earth. | 
| They drain many of their wet lands, dig '.- 
them from two feet to three feet and a half 1 
deep, four inches in width at bottom, and | 
fourteen at top, fill up with ſtones a foot 
deep, then lay in the ſods and earth. 

Good graſs land lets from 205. to 25 5. 
per acre. It is moſtly uſed for dairying; 
an acre they reckon ſufficient to ſummer 


ſeed 
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feed a cow: the beſt farmers manure it 
with compoſts of dung and earth. 

The breed of cattle is the long horns 
oxen fat from fixty to eighty ſtone. They 
reckon the annual product at 5/. 10c. or 6/. 
The average quantity of milk per day fix 
gallons. To twenty cows they keep about 
fix hogs. The winter food is ſtraw; and 
at, and after calving, hay. The calves for 
killing, ſack three or four weeks; but for 
rearing, not at all. Ten cows are the num- 
ber a dairy-maid generally takes care of. 
The ſummer joiſt is 30s. and in winter 
they reckon a cow to eat fifteen cat. of hay 
on an average ; they then keep them in the 
farm yard. 

Upon fatting a beaſt of forty ſcore they 
reckon 40s. profit. 

Their hogs fat up to twenty ſcore. 

Their flocks of ſheep riſe from ten to 
two hundred; the profit varies from 8 5s. to 
20s. The winter and ſpring food is tur- 
neps ; the joiſt upon which 4 d. per week. 
The average fleece 8 56. 

In their tillage they reckon ſix horſes ne- 
ceſſary for the management of an hundred 
acres of arable land, uſe three or four in a 
plough, and do an acre a day. 

The annual expence of a horſe they 
reckon at 10/. The ſummer joiſt is 50-5. 
There are a few ox teams, but horſes are 
ſuppoſed to be much the beſt, ſo that the 

number 


1 
0 
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number decreaſes. They do not break up 


their ſtubbles for a fallow till the ſpring. The 
price of plowing 5s. per acre ; the, depth 
from two to four inches. Many farmers cut 
ſtraw into chaff; which 1s the firſt time I 
have met with the practice this age. 

The hire of a _ three horſes, and a 
driver a day, 1s 

In ſtocking Kr they reckon 2 50 J. ſuf- 
ficient for one of 100. a year. 

Lands fell at from thirty to thirty-five 
years purchaſe. There are many ſmall eſ- 
tates of 100, 200, and 3oo/. a year. 

Tyches are both gathered and compoun- 
ded; if the latter, 

Wheat, 45. Oats, 2s. 6d. 
Barley, 3 5. Peaſe, 25s. 6d. 

Poor rates 64. in the pound; the women 
and children are in idteneſs; but tea-drinkers. 
The farmers carry their corn ten miles. 

Leaſes are generally for terms of ſeven or 
fourteen years; but ſome for two and three 
lives. 

The following particulars of farms will 
ſhew the general ceconomy of the country. 


700 acres in all 30 fatting beaſts 
300 arable 2co ſheep (and more 
400 graſs in winter) 
£-400 rent 4 men 
10 horles 2 boys 
12 draft oxen 4 maids 
26 cows 10 labourers. 


An- 


_ CME. 
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Another, 
250 acres in all 15 cows 
130 arable 40 ſheep 
120 graſs 2 men 
L. 210 rent I 
8 horſes 3 labourers. 
8 oxen 
Another, 
too acres in all 2 fatting beaſts 
60 arable 20 ſheep 
40 graſs 2 men 
L. o rent 1 boy 
6 horſes 2 maids 
10 COWS 2 labourers, 
Another, 
85 acres in all 5 fatting beaſts 
50 arable 1 man 
35 graſs 1 boy 
L. 7o rent 1 maid 
4 horles 1 labourers 
6 cows | 
Another, 
60 acres in all 5 cows 
40 arable. 10 ſheep 
20 graſs 1 boy 
L. 40 rent | 1 maid, 
4. horſes 
Anotber, 
zo acres in all L. 25 rent 
10 arable 3 horſes 


20 gras 4 COWS. 


„ 
DA B05: Bat 
In harveſt, 15. and beer. 
In hay time, ditto. 
In winter, 10 d. and ditto. 
Reaping wheat, 7 s. to 10s. per acre, 
Mowing corn, 2s. to 25. 6d. 
graſs, 25s. to 39. 
Hoeing turneps, 55. 
Ditching, 6 d. per eight yards. 
Threſhing wheat, 4. d. per buſhel. 
barley, 2d. 
oats, 11 d. to 24. 
beans, 1d. to 2 d. 
Digging, 6d. per eight yards ſquare. 
Amount of a year's earnings of a labourer, 
6-4-4 ts 
Firſt e wages, 10 J. to 121. 
Next ditto, 6. to 7 /. 
Boy of ten or twelve years, 50 5. 
Dairy maids, 3 /. to 5 /. 
Other ditto, 50 . 
Women per day in harveſt, 6d. and board, 
In hay time, ditto. 
In winter, 54. and beer. 3 
The value of a man's board, waſhing, and 
lodging, 9 /. 


IMPLEMENTS. 
A waggon, 201. 


A cart, 71. to g/. 
A plough, 21s. 


A har- 


— — —— CC — — * 
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A harrow, 215. 

A ſcythe, 45s. 6 d. 
A ſpade, 3s. 6 d. | 
Laying a ſhare and coulter, 8 d. to 1 s. 4d. 
Shoeing, 15. 4d. 


_ Harnels, 25 s. per horſe ; uſe the ſame both 


for carting and plowing. 
PROVISIONS, Se. 


Maſlin bread, 1 d. 

Cheeſe, 2 2 . 

Butter, 8 d. 16 to 19 02. 

Beef, 2 d. 

Mutton, 2 2 d. 

Pork, 3 d. 

Milk, ; d. per pint. 

Potatoes, 4 d. per peck. 

Candles, 7 d. 

Soap, 6 d. 

Labourer's houſe rent, 205. to 505. 
— firing, 30s. Much hedge breaking. 
Coals, 4 d. per hundred weight. 
Faggots, 6 s. to gs. fer 120. 


BUILDING. 


Bricks, 11 s. 6 d. per thouſand. 
Oak timber, 15. 4 d. to 25. 
Elm, 20 d. 

Carpenter, 1s. 6d. a day. 
Farm houſes of brick and tile. 


The preceding huſbandry continued for 
ſome diſtance towards Birmingham. At Aſtor 
I made 
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made particular enquiries, and found ſe- 
veral variations. | 
The foil is alt ſandy; lets from 15s. to 
20s. an acre. Farms moſtly ſmall, but from 
twenty to two hundred. 
The courſes, 


1. Turneps 4. Clover two years, 
2. Barley {ome few add 
3. Oats 5. Wheat; 
Ana, 
1. Turneps 4. Clover 
2. Barley 5. Oats. 
3. Oats 


For wheat they plow four times, ſow 
two buſhels and a half, and reap from twen- 
ty-three to twenty-five, They give three 
ſtirrings for barley, ſow from three to four 
buſhels, and reckon twenty-five the average 
product. For oats they give but one earth, 
ſow five buſhels, and gain upon a medium 
four quarters. They plow but once for 

peaſe, ſow three buſhels, and ſometimes 
hand-hoe them ; the crop twenty buſhels. 
Turneps they prepare for by three ſtirrings; 
hoeing is now common; generally once, 
and ſometimes twice: The average value 40s. 
per acre. They reckon the hoed crops better 
than the unhoed by 205. an acre ; they are 
uſed for ſheep and beaſts. Clover they ſow 
with ſpring corn, mow it once, and gain 
about a ton and a half of hay per acre. A 


little buck wheat is cultivated for ſwine. 
Vor I. Ss 3 For 


„ 
Por potatoes they dig up graſs land, and 
dibble in the ſetts; get fine crops of five or 
ſix hundred buſhels per acre; and very good 
wheat after them. 

Lime is their principal manure; they lay 
nine quarters per acre, at 25s. a quarter, 
beſides leading; they mix it with dung, 
earth, Sc. 

Hollow draining 1s not uncommon in this 
country ; they dig them from two to four 
feet deep, generally till they come to a bed 
of gravel: They fill them up a foot deep 
with furnace cinders, heath, ling, Cc. &c. 
They are from four to eight inches wide at 
bottom, and twenty inches, or two feet, at 
top. 

Good graſs land letts from 20 s. to 405. 
an acre. Moſt of it is applied to feeding 


_ cows, for ſupplying Birmingham with milk. 


Many farmers manure it. The product of 
cows in that way amounts from 61. to 10ʃ. 
a cow; a middling one will give fix or ſeven 
gallons a day. The winter food is hay alone, 
of which they eat in general three hundred 
weight a week. The calves do not ſuck a- 
bove two weeks. The ſummer joiſt per 
COW is 15. 6d. a week: In the winter, after 
calving, they are kept in the houſe. 
Sheep are kept only by farmers that have 
a right of commonage ; the profit they cal- 
culate at 8s. a head. The average fleece, 


two pounds and a half to three pounds. 
n 
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In their tillage they reckon fix horſes ne- 
ceſſary for the management of an hundred 
acres of arable land: They uſe two or three 
in a plough, and do an acre a day. The an- 
nual expence per horſe they calculate at 57. 
The ſummer joift 25. a week. 

They break up their fallows for turneps 
at Chriſtmas ; the depth of ſtirring in gene- 
ral from three to ſix inches. Much ſtraw 
is here cut into chaff. 

The hire of a cart, three horſes, and dri- 
ver, 5s. to 5s. Od. 

Many farmers hire farms of 100 J. a year 
with 4 50/. but it was the opinion of ſeveral 
ſenſible huſbandmen I converſed with, that 
upwards of 500/. is neceſſary to do it com- 
pletely. That ſum they divided as follows: 

Thirty cows, — hr 210 


Six horſes, - - 60 
Two wagg ans. 38 
enen - - 10 
Harneſs, = V 
Sundry ſmall REY — — 6 
Nennt. „ 
Rates, — — — - 10 


Houſekeeping, two men, two maids, 
two boys, and the farmer and wite, 60 


Seed. 1 - - 15 
Hogs, = -= — — — 4 
Wages, = 22 ve 
Snares. g 

Z19 


1 
Land ſells at thirty years purchaſe. 
Tythes are in general compounded, per 
acre, 
Wheat, 55. Oats, 25. 6d. 
Barley, 25. 6d. Peaſe, 25s. 6d. 
Poor rates, 15s. to 15. 6d. 
The employment of the women and chil- 
dren ſpinning. All drink tea. 
Leaſes are various, both lives and terms. 
The following ſketches of farms will 
ſhew the general economy. 


86 acres in all 15 Cows 
26 arable man 
60 graſs 2 maids 
4-75 rent 2 carts 
3 horſes I plough. 
Another, 
70 acres in all 12 Cows 
20 arable 1 boy 
50 graſs 1 maid 
5 5 rent 2 carts 
3 horſes 1 plough. 
Another, 
40 acres all graſs 1 horſe 
L. 40 rent 1 boy. 
12 Cows 
Another, 
35 acres all graſs 1 horle 
L. zo rent boy 
11 cows 1 maid. 
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LABOUR. 


In harveſt, 15. and board. 

In hay time, ditto. 

In winter, 84. and ditto. 
Reaping, 45s. 6d. to 5s. per acre. 
Mowing corn, 15. 69. 

——.— graſs, 25. 

Hoeing turneps, 55. 

Ditching, 4d. to 8 d. 

Threſhing wheat, 4 d. per buſhel. 
—— barley, 36 
——— oats, 2 d. 

Digging, 6d. a rood. 

Firſt man's wages, 7/. to 81. 
Next ditto, 4/. 106. to 5. 105. 
Boy of ten or twelve years, 40-5. 
Dairy maids, 3/. to 3/. 10s. 
Other ditto, ditto. 

Women per day in harveſt, 6d. and beer. 
In hay time, ditto. 


IMPLEMENTS. 


A waggon, 201. 
A cart, 6/. 

A plough, 215. 
A harrow, 15s. 
A barley roller, 155. 

A ſcythe, 2s. 6 d. to 35. 6d. 
A ſpade, 3s. 6d. 
Shoeing, 15. 6d. 


T 3 PR O- 
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PROVISIONS, Ce. 


Wheat bread, 11755. for 14. 
Cheeſe, 21 d. 

Butter, 8 d. 

Beef, 21 d. 

Mutton, 2d. 

Pork, 3+d. to 4d. 

Milk, d. per pint. 
Potatoes, 4d. per peck. 
Candles, 7d. 

Soap, 6 d. 
Labourer's houſe rent, 30g. to 505. 
———.— firing, 20g. to JOS. 
UE — - tools, 7s. 6d. 


Coals, 125. a ton. 
Faggots, 16s. 120. 


BUILDING. 


Bricks, 11s. per thouſand. 
Tiles, 125. | 

Oak timber, 15. to 25. 6d. 
Aſh ditto, 15. to 25. 
Elm, 15. to 15. 6d. 
Carpenter a day, Ig. 8d. 
Maſon ditto, 1s. 8d. _ 
Their labourers, 15. 4d. 


Having finiſhed ſo long an epiſtle, you 


muſt allow me to conelude, that I am, Sec. 


L E T- 


=. 1 


r 


1 Was no where more diſappointed than 
* at Birmingham; where I could not gain 
any intelligence even of the moſt common 
nature, through the exceſſive jealouſy of 
the manufacturers. It ſeems the French 
have carried off ſeveral of their fabricks, 
and thereby injured the town not a little : 
This makes them ſo cautious, that they will 
ſhew ſtrangers ſcarce any thing; it was 
even with ſome difficulty that I gained the 
following ſlight intelligence. 

Manat of all ſorts. 

Men earn 7s. to 3/. per week. 
Women, 25. 64. to 7s. 
Children, 15. 64. to 4s. 6d. 

About twenty-eight thouſand ſouls cal- 
culated in the town. 

The manufacture more flouriſhing than 
ever in the war; fell upon the peace, and 
has of late aroſe again, but not near equal 
to its former height. 

From this town I pointed my way to the 
Leaſowes, the ſeat of the late Mr. Shenſtone, 
now of Capt. Tzrnpenny *. In that line of 


* Arriving at Hales Owen, we walked up to 
the Leaſowes; but here I ſhould intimate, that as 
the late Mr. Dodſiey gave a particular account of 
theſe grounds in ſo popular a book as SHenſtone's 
Works, I ſhall only minute a few circumſtances, 

| e either 


60 | 


country lands lets at an average at 125. per 
acre. Farms from 201. to 2001. a year. 
In this country is dug the famous blazing 
cannel coal. | | 
To-morrow I return to Huſbandry; al- 
low me, therefore, here to conclude mylelf, 


ec. 


either omitted in that account, or finiſhed ſince it 
was wrote: And take the liberty of remarking 
wherein Mr. Dodſiey fell ſhort of, or exaggerated 
the beauty of his original. 

The caſcade, viewed from the root houſe, in- 
ſcribed to the Earl of Stamford, is aſtoniſhingly 
romantic; a large ſpace of ground at your feet, 
for above an hundred and fifty yards, is thickly 
covered with the ſtems of fine oaks, Cc. a fall of 
water at the farther end of this ground firſt breaks 
to your view, and then forms twenty more before 
it reaches you, all broke into diſtinct ſheets, 
wildly irregular, by the intervening and croſſing 
ſtems of the trees above; their branches and 
leaves form a fine thick canopy of ſhade, which 
ſetts off moſt gloriouſly the ſheets of water, which 
here and there meet the ſun beams, and ſparkle 
in the eye. This intermixture of wood and water 
is amazingly fine. 

From the bench, inſcribed 

To all friends round the Wrekin, 

you look down upon a very beautiful variety of 
unequal ground; all waving cultivated inclo- 
ſures, finely ſcattered with houſes, villages, &c. 
the pools appearing in broken ſheets among the 
wood in the valley: At the bottom of the ſlope is 
a kind of river, but the end is badly hid with a 
little trifling Chineſe bridge: However, ou the 

pot, 
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EE 


IE ſoil about Hagley is various; light 

loams, ſand, and cold ſtiff. ſpungy 
clays. The average rent is about 20s. an 
acre: There is ſome arable that letts at 
zog. and ſome meadows ſo high as 3/. 
Farms from 50. to 200/. a year. 


ſpot, which Mr. Dodſley calls a cavity in a ſmall 
thicket filled with trees, the ſerpentine ſtream has 
a better effect. 

After this, we next meet with a green bench 
with this inſcription: 

„While Nature here 

„ Wantons as in her prime, and plays at will 

„Her virgin fancies.” 

It is well placed, commanding a ſweet variety of 
wood, water, and waves of cultivated incloſures. 

The walk and ſeat marked 

Divin Gloria Ruris |! 
in Mr. Dodſiey, is no where to be found. 

The view from Thomſon's ſeat is exquiſite and 
inimitable ; ſweetly varied; the water admirabl 
managed: In a word, it is a little ſcene of en- 
chantment. 

From Hales Owen we took the road to Hagley, 
the ſeat of Lord Littleton. The houſe is an ex- 
cellent living one; a well-deſigned mean between 
the vaſt piles raiſed for magnificence, and thoſe 
ſmaller ones, in which convenience is alone con- 
ſidered. 

The Hall is thirty feet ſquare: It is ornament- 
ed with Statues of Venus de Medicis, * 

c. 


* 


* 
cc rr 8 — 
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The courſes, 


1. Turneps 6. Clover, two or 
2. Barley three years, and 
3. Peaſe then ſome add 
4. Wheat 7. Wheat on one 
5. Barley earth. 

| 2 
1. Fallow 4. Clover and ray 
2. Wheat graſs. 
3- Oats 


Sc. Sc. and various buſts : The Herculzs's 
which ſupport the cornice of the chimney piece 


are heavy: Here are likewiſe baſs relieves, 6&7. 


The Library, thirty-three by twenty-five, is a 
good room; the cieling ornamented with fcrolls 
of ſtucco work. Here are pictures: 

Richardſon. Pope, and his dog Bounce. 

Aickman. Thomſon. 

Gilbert We. 

The Dreſſing- room is twenty-one feet ſquare. 
Van Capen. Poultry. 

Wotton. Landfcape. Fine; but there is a light 
on the goats in the corner, which does 
not feem in uniſon with the reſt. 

1 Lady Littleton, wife of Sir T homar. 

ruccharo. Sir John Littleton. 

Van Somer. Sir Thomas Littleton. 

Jonſon. Sir Alexander Temple. 

Mirevelt. Prince of Orange. 

Greenhill, Mr. Henry Littleton. 

Corn. Jonſon. Lady Crompton. Very fine. 


Ditto. Queen of Bohemia. 
Ditto. A Lady unknown. 


Dobſon. Prince Maurice. 
Honthruſt. Sir R. Stainmore. 
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They plow four times for wheat, ſow 
two buſhels on cold lands before Michael- 
mas ; and gain, upon an average, twenty- 
eight buſhels. For barley they ſtir three 
times, ſow three buſhels and a half in 
March, or April, and gain upon an average 
thirty-five ; ſixty have been raiſed. They 
ſtir but once for oats, ſow four buſhels be- 
fore barley ſeed time; the mean crop thirty- 
fix. They likewiſe give but one plowing 


In the Crimſon Bed-chamber, 
Le Fevre. Dutcheſs of Portſmouth, 
Reynolds. Lord Littleton. 
Williams. Miſs Forteſcue, his firſt Lady. 

In the Beſt Dreſſing- room, twenty ſquare, an 
elegant chimney piece of white marble, the cor- 
nice ſupported by 1onic pillars. The cieling 
white ornaments 1n ſtucco on a lead coloured 
ground. Here are | 
Vandyke. The three Maries and a dead Chriſt. 

| Exceedingly fine; admirably grouped; 
the colours molt expreſſive. 
Storck. A ſea piece. 


Lely. A lady unknown. | 
Brugbel. A landſcape; moſt minutely expreſ- 
ſive. 


Unknown. A ſea piece. Alſo views of Persfield. 

Houſeman. Charles II, and Queen, 

Wotton. A landſcape. Very fine. 

Glow. Horſes. 

Cypriani, Arcadian ſhepherds. The attitudes 
and groupes exceedingly pleaſing. Co- 
lours brilliant. 

Viviano. An Alto relievo. Fane and ſpirited. 

| Lely. 
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for peaſe, ſow three buſhels and a half, or 
four ; never hoe them ; and get thirty in 
return. For rye they plow twice, ſow two 
buſhels and a half; the crop twenty. 

For turneps they give three plowings ; 
do not hoe them: The average value os. 
er acre; uſe them chiefly for ſheep. 
Clover they ſow with barley or oats ; 
mow the firſt crop, of which they get 
three tons of hay per acre, and graze it 
afterwards. Many farmers mix trefoile 


with it. 


— 


Lehy. L. Cary. 

Wyck. A battle piece: In the ſtile of Bor- 
gognone. 

Cypriani. The triumph of Bacchus; a draw- 
ing, Fine. 


The Saloon, thirty-fix by thirty. The chim- 
ney piece very beautiful, of Siena and white mar- 
ble ; the cornice ſupported by 1onic pillars. In 
the centre of the frieze three boys in white marble 
poliſhed, and on each fide a ſcroll of white on a 
Siena ground, Here are | 
Rubens. The marriage of Neptune and Cybele. 

The lady 1s a Rubens figure with a 
vengeance, and her attitude diſguſting. 

Vandyke. Earl and Counteſs of Carlifle. Very 
fine. 

Titian, + Venus reconciling herſelf to Pſyche. 
Her figure clumſy, but ſomewhat more 
delicate than Rubens's: His attitude 
very expreſſive, but not of the ſubject. 


Colours fine, but their brilliancy gone 


off. 
Baſſan. 


= 


Some few tares ſown, for feeding horſes 
with, green. Very few potatoes. 


Lime is the principal manure ; they lay 


one waggon load per acre ; formerly they 
had as much as they could carry for gs. or 
10s. but now only ſixty buſhels for 13s. or 
14s. they uſe it for turneps, and find it 
anſwers beſt on light land : Some few far- 
mers, mix earth with it. 


Baſſan. Jacob and his family. Prodigious 
fine. The minute ſtrength of expreſ- 
ſion in the figures to the left great. 

Vandyke. The royal family. 

Jervois. Charles I. and his Queen, 

The Drawing- room, thirty-four by twenty- 
two. Thechimney piece ſcrolls of white marble 
trailed on Siena; pleaſing. Lord Bath, by Ram- 
ſay, over it, incloſed in ornaments, very neatly 
carved and gilt. The cieling an oval, in the 
centre, Flora, by priani; and in the corners 
the Seaſons : Her attitude pleaſing, and the 
colours fine. The glaſs frames in this room are 
elegantly carved and gilt. Slabs of Siena marble. 

Ramſay. Earl of Hardwicke. 
Vanloo. Earl of Cheſterfield. 
Ditto. Lord Cobham. 

Unknown. Mr. Pelham. 

The Gallery, eighty-five by twenty-two, in 
three diviſions, formed by double corinthian pil- 
lars. The chimney piece, glaſs, table frames, 
and the girandoles carved in black and white. 

Vandyke. Virgin and child. Very noble: Her 
attitude incomparably fine: The air of 
her head great: The child admirable. 


Ditto. 
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Draining is pretty well underſtood here, 
and that chiefly owing to the excellent ex- 
ample of Lord Litileton, who ordered many 
drains to be dug of various depths, and three 
or four inches wide at bottom ; the method 
uſed in filling them on graſs land (where 


they were chiefly made) was to take the firſt 


ſpit of turfs, and wedge them into the 
drains, and then throw in the ' moulds, 
without ſtone, wood, or any thing; and 


—_—Y 


Ditto. Counteſs of Bedford. 
Lely. Miſs Brown. 
Ditto. Lord Brouncker. 

The Dining-room, thirty-three by twenty-ſix, 
Here are, 

Zuccharelli. Landſcape a waterfall, and bridge; 
pleaſing. 

Ditto. Another; water, and a boat. Ditto, 

Wilſon. Landſcape; ditto. 

But what at Hagley, are moſt worthy of notice, 
ate the grounds, which Lord Littleton has dif- 
poſed with the utmoſt taſte. 

The walk from the houſe leads through a wood, 
by the ſide of a purling ſtream, which meanders 
over graſs from out a dark hollow; you paſs a 

uſh of water, which falls into it, and winding 
higher up the hill, turn by the ſide of another 
brook ; which gurgles through a rocky hollow : 
Another guſhing fall, over bits of rock, attracts 
our notice; which paſſing, you come to the 
Prince of Wales's ſtatue. This tpot commands a 

fine view of the diſtant country over the houſe. 
Winding from hence through the wood, you 
look to the left upon diſtant grounds, until you 
comme 
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the drains thus made have ſtood exceedingly 
well, and never yet failed. It is an excel- 
lent contrivance, and highly worthy of imi- 
tation, and eſpecially in countries where 
ſtones and wood are ſcarce. 

The common farmers alſo drain their 
moraſſy lands in a very effectual manner, 
by cuts a yard wide at top, ſixteen inches 
at bottom, and four feet deep; they fill up 
eighteen inches deep, with logs of wood 


come to a ſeat, inſcribed to Thomſon, in thete 
lines : 
Ingenio immortali 
Jacopi THomsoON, 
Poetæ ſublimis, | 
Viri boni, 
Adiculam hanc in ſeceſſu quem vivus dilexit, 
| Poſt mortem ejus conſtructam, 
Dicat, dedicatque, 
GerorRGIuUus LITTLETON. 


From hence you look down on a fine lawn, and, 
in front, upon a noble bank of hanging wood, in 
which appears a temple. To the left a diſtant 
view of Malvern hills. 

Paſſing a well, called after the patriarch, from 
which you have a diſtant view of a hill over the 
wood, you enter a grove of oaks, in which you 
catch a glance at the caſtle, through the trees, on 
the top of the hill, beautifully rifing out of a 
bank of wood. 

Next we came to an ionic rotunda, incloſed in 
a beautiful amphitheatre of wood ; it looks down 
upon a piece of water in the hollow of a grove, at 
the end of which is a palladian bridge. The 

dene 
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and faggots, and then the moulds. The 
coſt of theſe drains is 1s. the perch of 
eight yards. The improvement is ex- 
tremely great; they make land of 5s. an 
acre worth zog. at once. 

They ſtack their hay at home; and ſome 
few have got into the way of chopping 
their ſtubbles; convinced not only of the 
importance of littering cattle well, but alſo 
of raiſing large quantities of manure, 


ſcene 1s pleaſing. From hence the path winds 
through a fine wood of oaks, in which is a 
bench, by the ſide of a trickling rill, with this 
inſcription : 
Inter cuncta leges, et per cunctabere doctos, 
Qui ratione queas traducere leniter ævum, 
Quid minuat curas, quid te tibi reddat amicum, 
Quid purè tranquillet, honos an dulce lucellum, 
An ſecretum iter, et fallentis ſemita vitæ. 


Which lines are well ſuited to the ſequeſtred re- 
tired ſpot in which they are placed. The path 
then leads by the ſtream, and under the trees, to 
a fine open lawn incloſed by wood; at one end 
an urn inſcribed to Pope: 

ALEXANDRO PoPE, 
Poctarum Anglicanorum elegantiſſimo, dulciſſi- 
moque, 

Vitiorum caſtigator1 acerrimo, 
Sapientiæ doctori ſuaviſlimo, 

Sacra eſto. 

1744 | 
Paſſing two benches, and a ſlight guſh of wa- 


ter, you riſe to the ruined caſtle; from the top of 


which is a very beautiful view, down upon the 


woods, 
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Good graſs land letts in general from 21. 
to ;/. an acre, and is uſed moſtly for dai- 
rying ; but the country, however, is chi 
in tillage. An acre will ſummer feed a 
cow ; or keep ſeven ſheep. They univer- 
fally water their graſs fields whenever it can 
be done, which they find the greateſt im- 
provement of all. Their breed of cattle is 
the _ horns. The product of a cow 
they reckon 6/, or 6/. 10s. They uſed to 


woods, lawns, ſlopes, Sc. and a prodigiouſſy ex- 
tenſive proſpect over the country. Worceſter, 
Dudley, the Clee Hills, are a part of the ſcene 
the Wrekin, at forty miles, and, it is ſaid, Rad- 
nor-tump, at eighty miles diſtance, 

Following the path, you paſs a triangular wa- 
ter, the meaning of which I do not underſtand, 
and walk down under the ſhade of oaks, by the 
fide of a winding woudy hollow, to the ſeat of 
contemplation, | 
Sedes Contemplationis. 

Omnia LVamtas. 

The view is only down into the hollow among the 
trees. Next we came to the hermitage, which. 
looks down on a piece of water, in the hollow, 
thickly ſhaded with tall trees, over which is a fine 
view of diſtant country. This water is ſomewhat 
too regular. In the hermitage this inſcription : 

„And may, at laſt, my weary age 

Find out the peaceful hermitage, 

The hairy gown, and moſſy cell, 

„Where I may ſit, and rightly ſpell 

Of every ſtar that heaven doth ſhew, 

And every herb that ſips the dew, 

Vol. III. U Till 
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be lett at 2/7. rent; but now it is much 
higher. The average quantity of milk, 
four or five gallons. To three cows they 
generally keep two pigs: And ſeven they 
reckon the proper number for a dairy maid. 
Barley ſtraw is the winter food till Candle- 
mas, then ſome hay, of the latter about a 
ton to a cow, They are kept all winter in 


—_— 


— 


Till old experience do attain, 
« To ſomething like prophetic ſtrain, 
 < Theſe pleaſures, Melancholy, give, 
« And I with thee will chuſe to live.“ 
IL Penſeroſo. 
Winding down, you come to a root cave by 
the water's edge; a retired 2 and at the 
other end of the pond a cave of grotto work. 
Coming out of the grove, and riſing the hill, 
ou command to the left, as you move, a moſt 
beautiful view of the country, a noble ſweep of 
incloſures of a charming verdure, to a bench, 
from which you look into the vale on the houſe 
at your feet, with a ſweet little ſtream ſerpen- 
tining by it. And then to another þench in- 
{ſcribed from Milton: 
„ Theſe are thy glorious works, Parent of 
Good! 
_ « Almighty ! thine this everlaſting frame, 
* Thus wondrous fair! Thyſelf how won- 
drous then, Bo 
«© Unſpeakable! who ſits above theſe heavens 
To us inviſible, or dimly ſeen 
In theſe thy loweſt works; yet theſe declare 
* Thy goodneſs beyond thought, and power 
divine.“ 
Lou 
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the farm yard, the ſummer joiſt is 25. a 
week. The calves ſuck in general four or 
five weeks. | 

The flocks of ſheep riſe from forty to four, 
five hundred, and a thouſand, on commons. 
The profit in incloſures they reckon 
doubling their money, or about 105. or 
129. a head, and on the commons about 


ld. —_— — 


1 9 


You look down on lawns, gay ſmiling with 
eternal green, thinly ſcattered with trees; on one 
fide of which is the houſe; around the whole a 
vaſt range of incloſures : To the right you catch 
a moſt beautiful ſmall green hill, with a clump of 
trees upon it. This view is noble indeed 

Turning to the right into a grove, you pre- 
ſently come to a ſcene moſt delicious! At your 
feet is ſpread forth a lawn of the fineſt verdure, 
a cool — hollow, ſurrounded with thick 
wood; above which, in front, you catch Thom- 
ſon's Seat, in the very ſpot of elegance itſelf; on 
a ſweet little green hill, the top of which juſt 
ſhews itſelf above the trees, and half diſcloſes 
the temple almoſt emboſomed in wood. A little 
to the left of it, and higher, is the Grecian por- 
tico, finely backed with a ſpreading grove. Over 
that, on a noble ſweep of irregular hill, riſes the 
obeliſk, backed with a vaſt range of wood, in the 
grandeſt ſtile ; The variety of ground fine, and 
the whole of it ornamented with ſurprizing taſte 
as well as magnificence. A better aſſemblage of 
unconnected objects managed moſt ſkillfully to 
form one whole, can ſcarcely be imagined : Yet 
have I read a deſcription of Hagley, in which it 
is thus mentioned: You turn into a thicket, 
U 2 « and 
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2. or 25. 6d. There is no folding. The 


average fleece about 1 4 f, or 2 lb. ſells at 
x 5. a pound. 

In their tillage they reckon ſeven horſes 
neceſſary for an hundred acres of arable 
land. They uſe three at length in a 
plough with a driver, and do an acre a 
day. 


« aud HAVE A LOOK at the Doric Pavilion, 
* Thomfon's Seat, and the Obeliſt.“ 

Leaving this noble ſcene, the path brings you 
to a bench under a very fine oak, which looks 
down, as before, on the hollow lawn; in front 
you view the green hill, with the clump of 
trees on it, which here appears exquiſitely beau- 
tiful: On one fide of it diſtant water is ſeen moſt 
pictureſquely among the trees, and over all the 
I rekin rears his venerable head. 

Perſuing the walk through the grove, you 
come to the ſeat inſcribed 

Quieti & Muſes, 


which commands very elegant ſcenes : You look 


down on a green hollow, ſurrounded by fine 
oaks; to the right on water through the trees: 
Riſing above this lower ſceng, you look to the 
left upon Thomſon's Seat, thickly backed and 
ſurrounded wath wood ; above it the obeliſk ap- 
pears very nobly. To the right a Gothic houſe 
(rhe par ſonage) ſeen obſcurely among the trees 


likcwiſe incloſures broken by wood riſing one 
above the other. Wa 


You then come to a bench under a ſtately oak 
commanding a lawn; to the right Pope's urn, 
and a rifing hill crowned with a clump of trees; 
and following the path, it brings you to a = 

ne 
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But a new invention is coming in very 
faſt, which is the uſe of double ploughs; 
which with only the addition of one horſe, 
do double the work, by turning two fur- 
rows at once: It is no gimcrackery buſi- 
neſs, but ſo ſolid and ſtrong a machine that 
the common farmers approve it, and ac- 
cordingly ſome hundreds of them are made. 


fine dell arched with wood, and a great variety of 
water in a hollow at your feet. To the right, 
cloſe to you, a fpring guſhes out of the ground 
on rock work, and falls into a ſtream in the hol- 
low. Further on another rill murmurs over 
broken rocks, and uniting with the fame ſtream, 
it falls again, and winds away moſt beautifully 
among the wood. Upon the feat is this infcrip- 
tion: | 
Hic gelidi fontes, hic mollia prata Lycori ; 
Hic nemus: hic ipfo tecum conſumere ævo.“ 
Crofling the dell, you riſe to another ſeat, the 
ſtream winding in the hollow beneath ; and the 
whole under the ſhade of large oaks: To the 
right you catch an urn, and look back upon the 
ionic rotunda. Turning to the left, and comi 
to the urn, you find it inſcribed as follows: 


To the Memory of 
Wittiam SHENSTONE, Eſq, 
In whole Verſes 
Were all the natural Graces, 

And in whoſe Manners 
Was all the amiable Simplicity 
Of paſtoral Poetry, 

With the ſweet Tenderneſs 
Of the Elegiac. 


"WY Paſſing 
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In Plate XII. fig. 1. is a ſketch I took of 
one of them. 

The annual expence of a horſe, they 
reckon at 6/7. or 6/. 103. The ſummer 
joiſt is 25. 6d. and 4s. a week. The time 
of breaking up the ſtubbles for a fallow is 
about May-day. The price of plowing 
per acre 6s. the depth three to five inches. 


Paſſing on, we came to a bench by the ſide e of 
the winding ſtream, thickly covered with wood; 
and entering a grove almoſt impervious to the 
ſan, met with a- bench around a vaſt gak, that 
commands a fine variety of ſcenery. To the 
right you look upon the river, and riling among 
the wood the rotunda ſtrikes your eye; the fl. 
tuation admirable; to the left you command the 
palladian bridge, having a freſh view of the 
water, in a hollow all overhung with wood: Be- 
hind, on a fine hill, is the ſeat Quieti & Mufis. 

' Returning through the grove, you pals ſeveral 
benches, and arrive at one ſurrounded by the 
moſt bewitching ſcenes: It is a moſs ſeat, with 
this inſcription : 

Ego lauda ruris amceni 
« Rivos & muſco circumlita ſaxa nemuſque.“ 


The ſpot is totally ſequeſtred, and might almoſt 
be called the paradiſe for contemplation to in- 
dulge in: The whole is over arched with the 
ſhade of tall ſpreading trees ; 1t 1s ſurrounded 
with banks of ſhrubby wood, of moſs, and ivy; 
the eye cannot wander from the beautiful, in 
ſcarch of the ſublime ; nor will one figh ever be 
heard on this bench, for diſtant proſpect. In 
front you look upon a caſcade, breaking from 
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The hire per day of a cart, three horſes, 


and driver, 5s. of four horſes. and two 


carts, 7s. 
Great quantities of ſtraw cut into chaff. 
In . of farms they reckon 55010. 
neceſſary for one of 100/. a year; but many 
are taken for a leſs ſum. | 
Land ſells at thirty and thirty-three years 
purchaſe. 


out a perpendicular bank of ivy; and preſenting 
to the eye a beautiful fall of tranſparent water, 
that glitters in this dark grove; the effect ama- 
zingly fine. It takes a natural courſe, and 
breaking over a ground of rock, moſs and ivy, 
loſes itſelf among the ſhrubs at your feet. To 
the right 1s a ſweet little watery cave of rock, 
in which is a ſmall ſtatue of Venus; the reſt of 
the ſcene 1s a fine dark ſhade of wood. 

Winding up the fide of the hill, you look 
down on a romantic irriguous woedy valley; 
hearing the noiſe of falling water, but ſeeing 
none. Coming to a bench, 1 — juſt look down 
to the right on a guſhing ſtream half covered 
with trees; in front, Venus emboſomed in a hol- 
low of wood. | 

Winding round the fides of the river, you 
come ta the palladian bridge ; a portico'd temple 
of the ionic order; the vie admirably fine. You 
look full upon a beautiful caſcade, broke into 
two ſheets by a rock, which falls into the water 
over which the bridge is thrown. A little 
above this a piece of wild ground is half ſeen, 
and further on a lawn, at the end a green 
(welling hill, upon. which ſtands the rotunda: 

| | U 4 the 
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Tythes are generally taken in kind. 

Poor rates 35. to 45. in the pound; the 
employment of the women and children 
ſpinning; all drink tea. 

The farmers carry their corn three or 
four miles. 15 

Leaſes are in general upon terms, from 
ſeven to twenty-one. years. 


the line of view to theſe objects is through a thick 
tall wood, which gives a ſolemn brownneſs to 
the whole ſcene, very noble. The inſcription : 


* Viridantia Tempe, 
Tempe quæ ſylvæ cingunt ſuper impendentes.” 


Leaving this exquiſite ſpot, you turn through 
a grove by {everal flight water - falls, and come 
out not far from the houſe. 

Theſe grounds, upon the whole, cannot be 
ſufficiently praiſcd: The natural variety is great, 
and the advantage of being ſo nobly cloathed 
with venerable oaks, pecularly fortunate ; but 
art has added freſh luſtre to every feature of na- 
ture, and created others which diſplay. a preg- 
nant invention, and a pure and correct taſte, 
Waters that are trifling in themſelves, are thrown 
into appearances that ſtrike and delight the 
mind, and exhibited in ſuch an amazing variety, 
that one would be tempted at firſt to think the 
ſource vaſtly more conſiderable than it in reality 
is. Let me further add, that the buildings have 
an equal variety, are all in a moſt juſt taſte, and 
placed with the utmoſt judgment, both for com- 
manding the moſt beautiful ſcenes, and alſo tor 
aſſiſting in forming them, themſelves. , 

The 
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The following are particulars of ſeveral 
farms in this neighbourhood. 


100 acres 1n all I man 
1o graſs 2 maids 
go arable 1 boy 
L. 1 20 rent 1 labourer 
7 horſes 3 waggons 
6 cows . 2 carts 
5 young cattle 3 ploughs. 
150 ſheep . 
Another, 
1 50 acres in all 200 ſheep 
30 graſs 2 men 
120 arable 1 boy 
L. 110 rent 2 maids 
8 horſes 3 labourers 
12 cows 3 waggons 
2 fatting beaſts 2 carts 
4 young cattle loughs. 
2 Another, OOTY 
135 acres in all 130 ſheep 
loo arable I man 
35 graſs 2 boys 
£.90 rent 4 labourers * 
6 horſes 3 waggons 
7 COWS 3 carts 
1 fatting beaſt 2 ploughs, 
5 young cattle 
Another, 
8o acres in all L. 50 rent 
12 graſs 4 horſes 
68 arable 6 cows 


4 yaung 
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5 4 young cattle 1 labourer 
4 10 ſheep 1 waggon 
14 1 man 2 carts 
| | 5 1 boy 2 ploughs. 
bl 1 maid 
1 | Another 7 
4 | 45 acres in all 5 young cattle 
n 10 graſs 1 boy 
'| 35 arable 1 maid 
1 L. 25 rent 1 labourer 
3 horſes _- 2 carts 
6 cows 1 plough. 


6:6 U 


In harveſt, 15s. and board. 
In hay-time, ditto. 


t j In winter, 13. and beer. 
5 Reaping 5 5. 6 d. to 65. 
5 Mowing corn, 15. 6 d. 


—— graſs, 25. to 25. 6 d. 

Ditching, 41 d. to 6d. eight yards. 
Thraſhing wheat, 33 d. per buſhel. 
——— barley, 24. 

— — Oats, 1 34 

—— peaſe, 2 d. 

Amount of a year's earnings, 15/. to 164. 
Head man's wages, 10/, 

Next ditto, 6/. 10s. to 71. 

Boy of ten or twelve years, 2. 159, 
Dairy maids, 3 J. 105. 

Other ditto, 2/. 15 5. 

Women per-day, in harveſt, 64; and board. 
r Women 
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Women in hay time, 6 d. and beer. 
— in winter, 5 d. 


Value of a man's board, waſhing, and lodg- 


ing, 100. 


IMPLEMENTS, &c. 


A waggon, 18 /. 

A cart, 8/. to 91. 

A plough, 1 I. 15. 

A double ditto, 3 J. 105. 

A harrow, 1/.to 1 J. 55. 

A ſcythe, 35. 6 d. to 45. 

A ſpade, 45. 

Pointing a coulter and ſhare, 4 d. 
Shoeing, 15. 4 4. 

Cart harneſs, 1 J. 5 6. per horſe. 


PROVISIONS, &. 


Bread — Wheat, 3 /8. for 6 d. 
Cheeſe, 4 4. 

Butter, 7d. 18 02. 

Beef, 3 d. | 

Mutton, 2 f d. 

Veal, ef 

Pork, 3:4. 

Milk, 2 d. per pint. 

Potatoes, 4 d. to 6 d. per peck. 
Candles, 7 d. per /6. 

Soap, 7d. 

Labourers houſe-rent, 2 J. 10s. to 3 /. 
— — firing, 305. ; | 
— — tools, 5 5. 


BUILD- 


_ — __ _ Jr wa. 4A. 
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BUILDING. 


Bricks, 125. per thouſand. 
Tiles, 14 5. 

Maſon, per day, 1 f. 4 d. 
Carpenter, 15. 44. 


Thatcher, 1 s. and board. 


In the pariſh of Hagley ate the following 
farms, beſides ſmall pots, and Lord Little- 


ton's park. 
Ne. x 200 acres a 140 rent 
2 80 hr | 50. 
3 68 1 40 | 
- 45 25 
5 „„ 30 
6 430 w 85 
7 80 80 
8 200 130 
9 160 | 120 
10 135 . 90 
11 30 15 
12 140 70 
13 25 48 
1383 „ 


In the whole about two thouſand acres. 
The cattle upon theſe farms are as follow : 


Ne. 1 7 horſes 10 cows 30 ſheep 
2 4 6 10 
3 5 4 » 10 
4 3 6 © 


N*.5 


. 
O 


Ne. 5 8 30 
6 7 4 150 

7 6 14 200 
1 7 7 200 
9 F 8 150 

10 5 5 120 
11 3 I 40 
12 7 8 160 
13 5 0 2 
74 83 1100 


My next ſtage was to Broomſzrove, where 
the huſbandry is as follows : 

The ſoil is of two ſorts, ſand and clay; 
rents high, from 20s. to 405. an acre. 


Farms from 40 J. to 200 J. a year. 
The courſes, 5 


1. Fallow 6. Turneps 
2. Wheat 7. Barley 
3. Barley 8. Peaſe 
4. Clover, two or 9. Oats 

three years 10. Clover. 
5. Wheat 


Which would be, upon the whole, ex- 
cellent, did not the barley and wheat come 
together at firſt. 

The average crops are, x 
Of wheat thirty-five to forty buſhels. 
Of barley forty to forty-five. 

Of oats fifty. 

Of beans forty, ſet and hoed. 

Of peaſe thirty. 


For 


—_—_— 
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For turneps they plow three or four 
times; no hoeing, which is very extraordi- 
nary among farmers that hoe their beans. 


The average value is 305. per acre; they 


uſe them for ſheep and beaſts. 

For potatoes they generally plow up the 
turf, and dibble the ſlices in one foot from 
each other. While growing they hand hoe 
and hand weed well. They get large crops 
in this manner, and very fine wheat or bar- 
ley after them. 

They have plenty of marle in this coun- 


try, chiefly red and blue; they lay thirty- 


three horſe cart loads on an acre ; and reckon 
that it laſts very good five or fix years; coſts 
27. an acre; it is reckoned a vaſt improve- 
ment. Of lime they lay a waggon-load per 
acre of ſixty buſhels; it coſts 14. carriage 
included. 

The product of a cow they reckon at 
3 /. to 4/. the quantity of milk from two to 
{ix gallons a day. 

Very few ſheep kept. 

In their tillage they reckon eight horſes 
neceſſary for the management of one hun- 
dred acres of arable land; uſe four in a 
plough, and do an acre a day. Some farm- 


ers have the double ploughs, which they 


work alſo with four horſes. They calculate 


the annual expence of a horſe at 8/. May 
is the time of breaking up the ſtubbles for a 
fallow ; 


($03 1 
fallow; and the price of plowing 4s. to 55. 
per acre ; the depth four to fix inches. 
The hire of a cart, three horſes, and a 
driver, 8s. a day. Ver 
They practiſe the cutting of ſtraw into 
chaff in common. 
Four hundred pounds they reckon neceſ- 
fary for a man wh hires a farm of 100 J. a 
ear. 
F Tythes both gathered and compounded ; 
if the latter, 
Wheat pays 5 5. Peaſe 4 s. 
Barley 4 5. Poor rates, 1s. to 25. 
Oats 2 5. 6d. 


The following particulars of farms will 
ſhew the general ceconomy. 


60 acres in all 2 men 
40 arable 1 boy 
20 graſs 1 maid 
L. 100 rent 1 labourer 
6 horſes 2 Waggons 
15 cows 2 carts _. 
5 young cattle _ 2 ploughs. 
Another, | 
200 acres in all 20 young cattle 
40 grals 20 ſheep 
I 60 arable - 3 men 
L. 180 rent 2 boys 
10 horſes 3 maids 
20 cows 4 labourers. 
6 fatting beaſts 


Another, 
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Another, 
40 acres in all 5 cows 
10 graſs 8 young cattle 
30 arable 1 boy 
L. S3 rent 1 maid, 
4 horſes | 
Another, 
55 acres in all 8 cows 
I 5 graſs 10 young cattle 
40 arable 1 man 
L. 69 rent 1 boy 
5 horſes 1 maid. 


EA 
In harveſt, 15. and board. 


In hay time, ditto. 

In winter, d. 10 d. and beer, and a dinner 
now and then. 

Reaping, 45. 6 d. to 5 5. per acre, 

Mowing corn, Ig. 

graſs, 2 5. | 

Threſhing wheat, 3d. a buſhel. 

. barley, 1: 4. 

1. 

1 — peaſe, 1 d. | 

Amount of a labourer's year's earnings, 20/. 

Firſt man's wages, 8 /. 

Next ditto, 6 /. 

Boy of ten or twelve years, 50 5. 

Dairy maids, 3 /. 

Other ditto, 505. 


Women per day in harveſt, 6d. and * 
n 


120 £3 ky M2 kn — —2— —-—ᷣ hand 
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In hay time, ditto. 
In — ˖ 6d. and beer. 


Value of a man's board, waſhing, and my 


ing, 6 J. 


A waggon, 201. 

A cart, 8 J. 

A plough, 17. 15. 

A harrow, 155. 

A roller, 10. 6 d. 

A ſeythe, 3 5. 

A ſpade, 45. 

Laying a ſhare and coulter, 15. 
Shoeing, 25. 

Cart-harneſs, 30 5. per horſe. 


PROVISIONS, 


Bread — wheaten, 1 - 4. 
Cheeſe, 3 2 d. 

Butter, 7d. 17 o. 
Beef, 3 d. 

Mutton, 31 d. 

Veal, 22 d. 

Pork, 4 

Milk, : 2 d. per pint. 
Potatoes, 4 d. 


Candles, 7 d. 


Se. 


Soap, 7 d. 
Labourer's houſe-rent, 30s. to 50 3. 
— — firing, 306. 
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At Broomſgrove I firſt remarked the abo- 
minable cuſtom of ſtripping x fe timber 


trees, to make them look like Maypoles, to 
the utter deſtruction of the timber, and 
diſtorting the face of the whole country. 

Four miles on this fide of Worceſter land 
letts from 15 5. to 40s. an acre; farms 
from 20/. to 200 J. a year. 

Morceſter is a very well built, and hand- 
ſome city: The great ſtreet is remarkably 
fine. It is ſuppoſed to contain about eleven 
or twelve thouſand ſouls. There are ſeveral 
manufactures carried on here, of which that 
of the glovers is the moſt conſiderable, em- 
ploying ſeveral thouſands of hands. 

Men earn from 7 5. to 9 s. per week. 
Women 45s. to 55. 
Children 15. 6 d. ro 35. 6 d. 

Burying crapes are alſo made here; the 
men in which branch earn from 5 C. to 95. 
a week. 3 

The porcelane works are very famous; 
but not carried to that degree of perfection 
which ſome have aſſerted : The clearneſs of 
the ground, and the beauty of the paintings, 
are neither of them equal to the Dre/aen, 


which it is pity they do not aim, with more 


ſpirit, to equal, and then excel. It is well 
known that all the porcelane in Europe may 
be melted in a Dreſden cup, unhurt ; and 
that the Dreſden cup will itfelf melt in an 


old China one, unkurt; which ſhews the 


amazing 
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amazing perfection that empire had long ago 
attained in every part of the curious arts that 
do not depend on deſign. The earnings of 
the people employed at Yorcefter are various, 
Men from 125. to 3/. 155. a week. 
The Labourers 6 s. and 7 5. 
Children 15. to 35. 

From Worceſter I took the road to Ox- 
ford, through a country whoſe agriculture 
is extremely various. At Perſhore I made 
enquiries, and found that the foil is all of 
the heavy kind, either clay or loam; Incloſed 
lands lett from 155. to 205. per acre. The 
open at 10s. Farms from 60 J. to 1 50 J. 

Their courſes, 


1. Fallow 3. Beans 

2. Barley 4. Wheat. 
A moſt excellent courſe for heavy land. 

1. Fallow 3. Peaſe 

2. Barley 4. Wheat. 

Alſo, | 

1. Turneps 3- Clover, one year 

2. Barley 4. Wheat. 


This likewiſe excellent. The average 
crops as follow : | 
Of wheat twenty-five buſhels. 
Of barley twenty-four. 
Of beans twenty-five. 
Of peaſe twenty-five. 
They plow three times for turneps; never 
hoe, 1/. 105. the average value. 


X 2 They 


Kea 

a uſe a little lime, twenty buſhels he . 

acre, 3 5 4. eich, they' reckon It goed 6hly 
Went t land. | | 
The product of a cho = value at 4], 


; * © 


'They 


The flocks of ſheep eighty to two hundred; 
the profit 105. a Head. To an hundred 
acres of arable they allot ſix horſes, uſe 
them hve at length, do an acre a day; the 
depth they ſtir four or five inches; four 
ſhillihgs ah acre the price of plowing. 

The following are the particulars of ſome 
farms ih this Heighbourhood: 


260'acres in al! 4 men 
100 graſs 3 boys 
160 arable 2 maids 
L. zoo rent 3 labourers 
x5 horſes 4 waggons 
24 ce 4 cafts 
14 young cattle 6 ploughs. 
100 ſheep 
J x Ep; : 
150 actes in all man 
bo grals 2 boys 
go arable 2 maids 
L. 100 rent A2 uabourers 
9 horſes 2 Waggons 
14 cows _ 3 carts. 
10 young cattle 2 ploughs. 
50 ſheep 0 
| | Another, | 
go acres in all 80 arable 
10 grals [. e rent. 


5 horſe 


5 horſes 1 man 
5 cows 1 boy 
10 young cattle I labourer. 


L AB O U R. 


In harveſt, 30 5. and board for the harveſt, 
In hay time, 15. and board. 
In winter, 10 d. and beer. 
Reaping, 2s. 64. and board. 
Mowing corn, 8 d. and ditto. 
graſs, 15. 
Ditching, 6 d. to 8 d. eight yards, 
Threſhing wheat, 3 d. to 4 d. 
————— barley, 24. 

— oats, 12d. 
- peaſe, 2 d. 
——— beans, 12 4. 
Firſt. man's wages, 9 J. to 10 /. 
Next ditto, 8/ 
Boy of ten or twelve years, 34. 
Maids, 31: PIE 
Women per day in haryeſt, 6 d. and board. 
a hay time, 64. and beer. 
n winter, 54. of: 

PROVISIONS, Se 

Wheaten bread, 1:4 
Cheeſe, 24 
Butter, 7 4, 
Beef, 34 
Mutton, 3 4. 
Veal, 2 d. 


X 3 Pork, 


Pork, 4 d. 
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Candles, 7 d. 

Soap, 7 d. 

Labourer's houſe rent, 205. to 30 3. 
—— firing, 305, 
— —m———— tools, 10 5. 
Amount of a year's earnings, 15 /. 


IMPLEMENTS, Ge. 


A waggon, 15/. to 20/. 
A cart, 5/. to7l. 

A plough, 10s. 

A harrow, 205. 

A ſcythe, 35s. 6 d. 

A ſpade, 35. 6 d. to 45. 
Shoeing, 15s. 4 4. 


In the neighbourhood of Bendfworth the 
huſbandry improves greatly, being carried 
on with more ſpirit than common. This is 
the agriculture of the Vale of Eveſham. 

The ſoil is chiefly clay, but much loam, 
and ſome that is light. Rents from 15s. to 
30s. average 21s. Farms riſe from 40 J. to 
1000 J. a year; but are in general large. 

The principal courſes are, 


1. Fallow 3. Beans 

2. Barley 4. Wheat. 
And, | 

1. Turneps 3. Wheat 

2. Barley 4. Oats; very bad, 
And, 

1. Turneps 3. Peaſe 


2. Barley 4. Wheat. 
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1. Fallow 4. Wheat 
2. Barley 5. Oats. 
3. Clover, two years 
The average crops are very great. 
Of wheat four quarters. 
Of rye four, but little ſown. 
Of barley fix. 
Of oats eight. 
Of peaſe twenty-five buſhels. 
For beans they plow once, and dung well, 
and ſet them in rows from fifteen to eighteen 
inches aſunder, hand hoe them twice, 
which coſts 45. an acre each time; the 
average crop five quarters: The wheat after 
them is generally ſuperior to that after afallow. 
For turneps they ſtir but twice, hoe them 
once; the value per acre from 3os. to 31. 
Uſe them for ſheep. Clover they uſe for 
feeding their horſes in the incloſures; and 
alſo for the ſpring feed of lambs. 
For potatoes they manure well with long 
dung, plow but once, dibble them in, in rows, 
one foot aſunder; get three or four hundred 
buſhels per acre; ſow wheat after them. 
They have neither marle or lime, nor do 
they want them, for the natural richneſs of 
their clays is very great, being of that ſort 
that falls like lime with the winter's froſts, 
They conſtantly fold their ſheep ; ſtack their 
hay at home ; and many of them chop their 


ſtubbles. . 
X 4. Good 
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Good graſs letts from 30. to 40 5. it is 
uſed both for fatting and dairying : One 
acre will carry a'cow through the ſummer, 
or eight ſheep. The breed of cattle is be- 
tween the Tong and ſhort horns; their oxen 
fat to about ſixty ſcore. The product of a 
cow they calculate at 5. five gallons of 
milk about the average quantity per cow. 
To ten cows they keep about two fows ; and 
cight the proper number for a dairy maid. 
The winter food is ſtraw and hay, of the 
latter from fifteen hundred weight to a ton 
each. The calves ſack fix weeks. The 
ſummer joiſt 15. 6 4. a week. In winter 
they are kept in opeti farms in the farm 
yard, but in inclolel ones, in the fields. 
Their hogs they fat ſo very high as to 
forty ſcore, but twenty common. 

he flocks of ſheep riſe from fixty to 
twelve hundred, the profit they reckon at 8s. 
or 95, a head. The average fleece, in the 
incloſures ꝙ 45. in the open fields 3 or 4 75. 

In their tillage they reckon twelve horſes 
neceſſary for an hundred acres of arable 
land; uſe five or ſix at length, and do an 
acre a day. The annual expence of a horſe 
they calculate at 71. The ſummer joiſt 
15. 6 4. a week. They break up their 
ſtubbles for a fallow in March. The price 
of plowing pe acre is 65. and the depth 
two and a half or three inches; it is 3 
niſhing they can get ſuch noble crops with 

| uch 
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ſachi plowing; but this ſeems to prove, that 
fertility of ſoil is the grand point, 
the authors, who have fo generally pre- 
ſcribed very deep plowing as H ugely neceſ- 
ſary in all ſoils, are ſtrangely miſtaken. It 
is much to be queſtioned whether one acre 


of wheat with two inches of plowing in this 


country, does not yield four tunes. as much 
as ſuch writers have gained with their more 
philoſophical conduct; --- not, however, that 
I plead for thallow plowing. 

The hire of a cart, three horſes, and a 
driver, 59. a day. 

In the hiring and ſtocking of farms, their 
ideas ſpeak a much more ſpirited huſbandry 
than I have commonly met with. For the 
ſtocking a farm of 500 J. a year, conſiſting 


of five hundred acres, half graſs and half 


arable, they calculate the following articles 

neceſſary. | 
Twenty-ſix horſes, at 15/. FL. 390 
Twelve hundred theep, = 1200 
Thirty cows, = = = =. = 240 
„eite, 
Har neſs, e > how...» 26 
Four waggons, one a broad wheel 


one . - .-.:=»  I00 
Two broad wheel carts, - — 24 
Two narrow ditto, -—- =- = 12 
All other implements, 1 


Rent, 5 I — — 500 


and that 


n 
* — 
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Qt LI. 2591 
Town charges, - - n No 

Houſe - keeping, beſides what 
comes from the farm, 100 
Furniture, 3233 900 
Five men, - - 40 
Four boys, = - - 12 


Four labourers, =: - 890 


Three maids, = —— 10 
Seed, | 

Seventy acres of wheat, 100 

Seventy acres of barley, — 45 

Thirty-five acres of beans, — 28 

Thirty-five acres of oats, = 17 

Twenty acres of clover, - ** 
2271 


Land ſells at twenty- eight and thirty years 

purchaſe. 
Poor rates very high, higher than the 
land tax, to 45. in the pound; in the vil- 

lages no where lower than 25. 

The employment of the poor women and 
children is chiefly with the gardeners, of 
whom (as at Sandy, in Bedfordſhire) there 
are great numbers: Between three and four 
hundred acres of land in this neighbourhood 
are ſo employed, that let for 50 5. and 3 /. 
an acre: They carry their products around 
the country, to Birmingham, Worceſter, 
Tewkſbury, Glouceſter, Warwick, Coventry, 
Stow, &c. and feeds to Stafford, * 
ei- 
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Leiceſter, Nottingham, &c. aſparagus to 
Bath and Brio“ Beſides this employ, the 
poor knit caps and ſtockings, 2 d. to 6 d. a 
day. All drink tea. 

Farmers have no diſtance to carry their 
corn; all is uſed at home. 

Leaſes from fourteen to twenty- one years. 

The following are particula o farms in 


this neighbourhood. 
200 acres all ara- 1 man 
ble 2 boys 
L. 170 rent 2 maids 
12 horſes 8 labourers 
16 cows 4 waggons 
5 young cattle 3 carts 
170 ſheep 4 ploughs. 
Another, 
8 50 acres in all 1000 ſheep 
450 graſs 8 men 
400 arable 4 boys 
L. 800 rent 5 maids 
39 horſes 10 labourers 
40 cows 6 waggons 
40 fatting beaſts 8 carts 
20 young cattle 10 ploughs. 
Another, 
70 acres in all 1 maid 
50 arable 4 labourers 
20 graſs 3 waggons 
£.70 rent 2 carts 
7 horſes 2 ploughs. 
180 ſheep ; 


Another, 
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Anotber, 
go acres all ara- 1 man 
ble 1 maid- 
L. Fo rent 1 boy 

8 horſes 2 labourers 
10 COWS 3 waggons 

2 young cattle 2 carts 
100 ſheep 2 ploughs. 

LABOUR. 


In harveſt, 305. and board for the harveſt. 
In hay time, 15s. 64. and beer. 
In winter, 1s. and beer. 
Reaping, 5s. to 68. 
Mowing corn, 1s. 6d. 
ann, graſs, 2 F. 


———— Oats, I 1 d. 
3 beans, 14 d. 


Digging, 2 J. Jos. or 3 4. 

Amount of 2 year's earnings, 187. 

Firſt man's wages, 10 J. 

Next ditto, 7 J. to 9 /. 

Boy of ten or twelve years, 2 s. 6 d. a week, 

Dairy maids, 4. /. 

Other ditto, 21. 10s. to 3/. 

Women in harveſt, 145. and board. 

In hay time, 7 d. CET TE. 

Value of a man's board, waſhing, and lodg- 
ing, 124. 


1 3 3 

IMPLEMENT S, Ce. 

A waggon, 18. 

A cart, 6/. 

A plough, 20s. 

A harrow, 20s. to 4/. 

A roller, 20 3. to 40s. 

A ſcythe, 45. 6 d. 

A ſpade, 3 5. 64. 

Shoeing, 1s. 8d. 

Cart-harneſs, per horſe, 1 J. 6s, _ 
PROVISIO N:S,!@&c., 

Bread — wheaten, 1 1 d. TI 

Cheeſe, 34 d. 

Butter, 8 4. 

Beef, 2 4d. 

Mutton, 3 d. 

Veal, 34. 

Park, 2 2 d. a 

Milk, z * per pint. 

Potatoes, 8 d. 

Candles, 6 d. 

Soap, 6 d. 

Labourer's houſe rent, 105. to ! 5 5, 

— , firing, 25 5. 

——— tools, 25. 64. 

Coals, 15 C. a ton, laid in. 


BU IL DIN G. | 
Tiles, 18 s. per thouſand. 
Oak timber, 1 5. 4 d. to 27. 
Aſh ditto, 1 J. to 15. 4 d. 


h 


Elm, 


| I Þ 
Elm, 15. 


Maſon per day, 1 5. 6 4. and beer. 
Carpenter, 15s. 6d. and ditto. 
Thatcher, 15. 4d. and beer. 


Farm-houſes, plaiſter and thatch ; a few 
brick and tile. 


In the pariſh of Bendſiworth are, 


1500 acres L. 1000 rent, (be- 
14 farms | ſides that of 
80 horſes houſes) 

120 cows L. 200 rates 

1000 ſheep 600 labourers. 


The following experiments and remarks 
of Mr. William Penny, who keeps the Inn 
at Bendſworth, are much worthy of notice. 
He is very ſenſible and intelligent. 

In the planting of wheat he made this 
trial: Upon a loamy ſoil, a mixture of clay 
and ſand, he ſet a peck of wheat on the 
third of an acre, in rows, nine inches aſun- 
der, and fix inches from grain to grain : 
The land had been well fallowed : The 
crop was neither hand hoed nor hand 
weeded : Product thirty-four pecks; but 
there being a path acroſs the field, waſted 
a fifth: Total, therefore forty pecks, or, 
per acre, thirty buſhels. This is a very 
great product from fo ſmall a quantity of 
ſeed, and proves much in favour of the advo- 
cates for thinner ſeeding than common. The 
expence of planting was 35. or 9 f. per 1 * 7 

r. 
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Mr. Penny makes it a rule in the ſeeding 
his ground, always to change the foil, but 
not the ſeed : That is, upon clay to ſow 
wheat that was raiſed upon ſand, gravel, or 
light loam ; and the contrary. Diſtance he 
reckons nothing ; but his experiments on 
this point are not deciſive, as a// his own 
wheat ſeed comes from the Vale of White 
Horſe, Berkſhire. j 

His preparation of the ſeed is, to ſteep it 
in a brine firſt made ſtrong enough to bear 
an egg, and then with half as much more 
falt added : In this he ſteeps it two hours. 
He finds it a remedy for the ſmut ; as the 
ſtrength of the brine throws up the un- 
ſound corn, ſuch being always the lighteſt. 
He diſtinguiſhes the burnt grain and the 
ſmutty by this; the burnt is as long as the 
common grain, and black; the ſmut is 
black alſo, but perfectly globular, and puffs 
like a puff ball. After the ſteeping he dries 
it with lime. | 

He has more than once ſown the ſkim- 
mings of the ſteeping quite ſmutty, and had 
perfectly ſound grain in return: This he at- 

tributes to the ſtrength of the brine. 
His barley ſeed he ſhifts from foil to foil, 
in the ſame manner as wheat. 5 

The culture of barley here is excellent. 
They plow the land in March, (but this 
ſhould be in October,) in May dung it, 


twenty load to an acre, twenty-eight buſh- 


els 
| 


8 2. A 03 
els per "Toad. In June plow It in. The 
land then lies till Srprember, When it is 
blowed again, and arched up, and fo lays 
for the winter. In March it is plowed 
down, one half, or two buſhels per acre of 
ſeed being then turned in, and the other 
half, or two buſhels more, harrowed in at 
top: This management yields ſeven quar- 
ters per acre on an average. It certainly is 

moſt excellent huſbandry; and the circum- 

Nance, of ſptedding the dung on the fallow, 
and mixing it well with' the ſoil hy the ſuc- 

ceeding plowih gs, preferable, I apprehend, 

to layihg it on in the winter before ſowing, 
which alſo depends on the coming of ſharp 

n i 

Lucerne, Mr. Penny has cultivated, and 
with good ſucceſs. He ſowed two acres in 
drills in 1761, twelve inches aſunder; the 
foil a ſandy loam. It was hand hoed well 
for three or: four years, and afterwards breaſt 
plowed twice a year. The hand hoeing cot 

40 5. an acre; but the plowing only 55. 

Theſe two acres have kept twelve horſes 
conſtantly in the ſtable from the beginning 
of April to the end of September, with only 

a ſeventh part of the hay they otherwile 
would have had: The keeping in this 
manner, Mr. Penny, (and his nerghbours 
alſo,) value at 2s. a week; or 24 5. a week 
for the two acres. 

Twenty- 


o 
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Twenty-ſix weeks at 245. 311. 45. 
Beſides this, his ewes and lambs 

have been kept on it a month 

every ſpring, twenty at 6 d. a 

week. (N. B. It is worth more 

than this at fo critical a ſeaſon, 

but our cultivator exaggerates 


nothing.) 2 0 


Or, per acre, 16/. 12s. 


It is now in very good heart, and having 
anſwered ſo greatly, Mr. Penny deſigns 
ſowing a larger quantity. The profit is 
very noble, and proves ſufficiently, that 
Lucerne is a moſt capital article in Britiſb 
agriculture, and greatly deſerves to be 
brought into univerſal uſe. Nor is the 

public under a ſlight obligation to this uſe- 
ful huſbandman, for attending ſo much to 
this and other matters of the fame kind. 

Perſuing the road to Oxford, I found, at 
Moreton, ſome variations that deſerve mi- 


nuting. The ſoil is chiefly a gravel ; lets 


at an average at 205. an acre. Farms riſe 


from 50/. to 500. a year, but i in general 


are 2 or 3oo/. 
Their conrſes in the common n fields : 


1. Fallow 3. Wheat 
2. Peaſe 4. Barley. 
Vor. III. | ST And, 


* 


1 


| And, 
1. Fallow 3. Wheat 
2. Beans 4. Barley. 
In the inclaſures, 
1. Break up, Oats . Oats 
2. Wheat . Turneps 
3. Peaſe J. Oats and Gral- 
4. Wheat ſes. 


The average crops are, 
Of wheat, three quarters and a half, 
Of barley, five. 
Of oats, five. - 
Of peaſe, two and a half. 
Of beans, three. 
They plow three times for turneps, hand 


hoe twice, and are worth, upon a medium, 


30s. an acre. 

Their flocks of ſheep riſe from one hun- 
dred to fourteen hundred ; the profit they 
reckon at 74. or 85. 

In their tillage they uſe four horſes at 
length, and do an acre a day ; eight or nine 
neceſſary for one hundred acres of arable 
land. Some farmers break up theirſtubbles 
for a fallow before winter, but moſtly in 
ſpring. The price of - plowing is 75. 64. 
an acre, and the depth four or five inches. 

The following particulars of farms will 
ſhew the general economy of this country. 


200 acres in all {4.200 rent 
140 arable 12 horſes 
60 graſs 16 cows 


400 ſheep 
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400 ſheep 2 maids 
20 young cattle 2 boys 
3 men NV 3 labourers. 
Angther, | | 
570 acres in all 20 young cattle 
4.50 arable loo ſheep 
120 graſs 5 men 
L. 5zo rent 3 boys 
40 horſes 4 maids 
10 cows ' 11 labourers, 
10 fatting beaſts 
Another, 
460 acres in all 8 fatting beaſts 
410 arable goo theep 
50 graſs 3 men 
4.400 rent 3 boys 
30 horſes 3 maids 
10 COWS | 10 labourers. 
Another, 
310 acres in all 10 fatting beaſts 
210 arable 800 ſheep 
. 100 graſs 3 men 
£.320 rent 2 boys 
17 horſes 3 maids 
30 cows 5 labourers, 
LABOUR. 


In harveſt, 8s. and board. 

In hay time, 15s. 6d. and beer, 

In winter, 15. 

Reaping, 5. to 65. 

Hoeing turneps, 535. 

1 2 Threſh- 
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Threſhing wheat, 44. 

—— barley, 2 4. 

——— oats, 11 d. 

Firſt man's wages, 7. 10s. 

Next ditto, 5/. 
Boy of ten or twelve years, 2/7. to 2/. 10s. 
Dairy maids, 41. 

Other ditto, 31. 

Women per day in harveſt, 15. 

In hay time, 6d. 


PROVISIONS, Sc. 


Bread, 12 d. 

Cheeſe, 3 d. 

Butter, 7d. 

Beef, 31 l. 

Mutton, 31d. 

Veal, 21 d. 

Pork, 4.4. 

Bacon, 8 &. 

Milk, 4. per pint. 

Potatoes, 3 d. 

Candles, 6d. 

Soap, 6 d. | 

Labourer's houſe rent, 30s. to 403. 
————g firing, turf, none bought. 


To Chipping Norton and its neighbour- 
hood the land declines much: It is chief) 
open fields, and does not lett more than from 
5s. to 84. an acre. Farms in general from 


20. to 100/. a year. 
P About 
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About Enftone land letts from 75. to 155. 
Farms chiefly from 50/. to 200/. a year &. 


* Ditchley, the ſeat of the Earl of Litchfield, is 
about a mile and half out of the road, and three 
miles from Blenbeim; it is very well worth view- 
ing. - The front is handſome, and the diſpoſition 
of the apartments renders them very convenient. 

The hall 1s a handſome room, thirty-ſix feet 
ſquare, the cieling is painted by Kent, incloſed 
in an oval of fret work ; the walls cream coloured 
ſtucco, with lead coloured and gilt ornaments. 


The door caſes finely carved, In the pannels are 
buſts of | 


Milton, Homer, Sappho, 
Socrates, Virgil, Shakeſpear, and 
Livy, Cicero, Dryden. 


baſſo relievos, ſcrolls, feſtoons, c. ſurround them. 
The Muſic- room is twenty - four by twenty-two. 
Here are, among ſome portraits, 
Venetian School. Two courtezans. Great ſpirit 
and expreſſion. (NV. B. The ſame as 
at Kiphn, Mr. Crowe's,) 
Rubens. His family. Very fine. The colours 
and ſpirit of the horſe are great; but the 
expreſſion of the wife and ſon nothing. 
Wotton. Landſcape. Not diſagrerable, bur 
this is not the green of nature. 
The Dining-room, thirty- ſeven by twenty-two, 
Here we find 
Holbein. Henry VIII. Exccedingly fine co- 
| louring and ſpirit ; an attitude bluſter- 
ing as the monarch. 
Vandyke. Charles I. and family. Charles II. on 
his knee. Nobly free, elegant, and 
ons. 


Y 3 _ Unknown. 
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From hence to Oxford the country con- 


tinues much the ame, chiefly open; and a 


Unknown. Duke of Monmouth and his mother. 
A ſweet attitude. 

Jonſon. Philip the IId. The countenance e- 

| preſſive of a ſoul dark as Philip's. 


Ditto. Sir Henry Lee: 


Corn. Ketel, Sir Chriſtopher Hatton. 

In this room is a black marble ſlab of one piece, 
nine feet by four and a half. 

The Damafk Bed-chamber twenty-two by 
twenty-one. 

Jandyte. Admiral Lee. 
Jonſon The Queen of Bohemia. 

In the drawing-room, twenty-four by twenty- 
one, the chimney- Piece is of black and white mar- 
ble, handſome, the cornice ſupported by ionic pil- 
lars. Here are 


Leh. The counteſſes of Rocheſter and 
Lindeſay. 
Ditto. Sir Francis Harry Lee. 


Jonſon. Sir Harry Lee. 

The ſaloon, thirty-three by twenty-four. The 
moſt ſtriking article in this room is an antique ſta- 
tue of the goddeſs of health, about two feet and a 
half high; nothing can be more ſweetly elegant 
than the drapery, the attitude, and the purity of 
the head. The whole figure is in the chaſteſt 
ſtile of the antique; the body finely ſeen through 
the drapery, 

The green damaſk bed-chamber, twenty-four 
by cwenty-two. The chimney-piece of white 
marble, poliſhed ; the frieze cornucopia's of fruit, 
Sc. The ornaments above two corinthian pillars 
gilt, incloſing a landſcape by IWeiten, which is 
lomewhat unnatural, Unknewn, 


Lilo 87:3 
guarry of ſtone near the ſurface of the 
whole *. Jam, Ge. 


1 


Unknown. Two pieces of ruins and rocks, Bright 
and glowing. The caſcade fine. 

The white dining- room, thirty- ſeven by twenty- 
two, highly ornamented. The cieling is in com- 
partments of white and gold; the cornice and 
frieze richly executed in the ſame; the pannels, 
window frames, and picture ones of the ſame: 
The glaſſes very elegant, and fine ſlabs of Siena 
marble. Here are 

Leh. Charles II. Dutcheſs of Cleveland. 

Kneller. The preſent Duke of Grafton's great 
_ grandfather, and Lady Charlotte Fitzroy, 

From this room there is a paflage to a ſmall near 
chapel, in which is an altar-piece, a dead Chriſt, 
. a copy from Ponſſin. 

The velvet bed- chamber, twenty-fourby twenty- 

two. The bed and hangings of figured Genoa 

velvet. The chimney- piece of white marble highl 
01 over it a ruin, very pleaſing, by Panini. 

The Chineſe dreſſing- room, twenty-four by 
twenty-two. It is completely fitted up, and fur- 
niſhed in the taſte of that country; richly orna- 
mented with carving gilt; (Rog figures; picture 
and glaſs frames the fame, The chimnęy-piece 
of white marble, poliſhed. A ſlab of agate marble. 
The tapeſtry is fine, Two landſcapes, but rather 
brilliant than natural. 

The gardens are diſpoſed with taſte; the ſloping 
banks ſcattered with wood, and hanging to the 
ſerpentine lake, with the rotunda, finely placed on 
à riſing ground among the trees, is a very beauti- 
ful — by 

* The firſt entertainment we reaped at Oxford 
was the viewing the collection of pictures left by 

| 14 the 


F 
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FN 


ROM Oxford I took the road to Lon- 
don by Henley; the ſoil various for ſe- 
veral "= conſiſting both of clay, ſand, 
gravel, and loam. At Benfington it is alſo 


of ſeveral ſorts, as gravel, ſand, ſtrong clay, 


and what they call a marne, that i is, between 
chalk and clay. The open fields let from 
115. to 15s. per acre; incloſed from 205. to 


405. Farms riſe from 40/. to 1400/. a year. 


the late general Guiſe to the Univerſity ; but as 
they are not yet placed where they are to remain, 
I could not get a ſight of all; moſt of them, 
however, I had the pleaſure of ſeeing, Here fol- 
lows a catalogue. 


Viviano and Ricci. A piece of architecture rather 


large, adorned with many ſmall figures. 
By no means pleaſing. 

Spagneletts: Two heads (carricaturas) in one piece, 
ſmaller than life. Very ſtriking and 
horrible. 

Moriglio. A portrait of a Spaniſh nobleman, 
half length, after the life. Dark. 

Unknown. Virgin and Child. Admirable draw- 
ing. A fine group, and excellent attitude. 

Titian. Three ladies. Three antidotes to —. 

Han. Carrache. A buffoon. 

Unknown. St. Sebaſtian. 

Nicelo dell” Abate. A picture in light and ſhadow, 
reprefenting Diana and nymphs in the 
bath, changing Acteon into a ſtag. Very 


fine and correct drawing. 
L. Car- 
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The courſes are, 


1. Fallow 3. Beans 
2. Wheat 4.᷑. Barley. 
gw TR 
1. Turneps 4. Beans 
2. Barley 5. Barley 
3- Wheat 6. Clover. 
Likewiſe, 
I. Turneps 4. Wheat 

2. Barley 5. Turneps 

3. Clover 6. Wheat. 


L. Carracbhe. The legs of a dead Chriſt. What a 

| ſubject! But admirably foreſhortened. 

Guerchino. The prodigal fon. Something in the 

ſitile of Baſſan; but of moſt unmeaning 
expreſſion. | 

Guido, oly love conquering prophane 

love. An unmeaning ſubject, and an 

unpleaſing picture. 

Unknown. A woman turning her head and 
Pointing to an open book. Fine. 
Titian. A head with part of the ſhoulders. 

Unpleaſing. 


Paſqualini Romano. A picture with many figures, 


two feet high, repreſenting Solomon's 
Judgment. 

Andrea Mantegna. Our Saviour on his way to 

Calvary. Ridiculous expreſſion. The 

figure behind our Saviour that of a 

grinning fool. 


Unknown. The rape of the Sabines. A ſtrange 
| confuſion of figures. 
Dominichino. St. Jerome praying. A fine figure; 


colours ſtrong. 
- V andyke. 
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They plow three or four times for wheat, 
fow two buſhels, the time extremely va- 
rious, from July to Candlemas : Several far- 
mers have of late years gained very fine 
crops from ſpring ſown wheat. The ave- 
rage product they reckon at three quarters 
and an half. For barley they ſtir twice or 
thrice, ſow two bufhels and an half in 
AMarch, and calculate four quarters the mean 
product. For oats they plow but once, ſow 
the ſame quantity as of barley, and gain 


Feadyke. A ſmall ſketch in light and ſhade, 
with many figures, repreſenting, a ſaint 

ready to ſuffer martyrdom. A nothing. 

Axnib. Carrache. A {mall octagonal picture on a 
black ſtone, repreſenting our Saviour 
carried to the ſepulchre. A ſtrange 
group. Nothing pleafing. | 

Timoret. St, Laurence's martyrdom. Strongly 
grouped, but in a dark ſtile. 

Arg. and Gobbo Carrache. Martyrdom of St. Pe- 
ter. Very unpleaſing. 

Penſſin. A large piece of architecture, with 

figures. Faded and vnpleaſing. 

Beurgegnone. A battle. Dark and very indiſtinct, 
but ſpirited. : 

Ricci. Apollo and Mar har. Very unpleaſing. 
The colours dark, hut expreſſion ſtrong. 

L. Carræche. Our Saviour known by the two diſ- 
eiples in breaking the bread. Mere 
poverty of expreſſion; and a formal 

up, but the colours ſtrong. 
. Deminichino. Sopboniſba dying of grief. The at- 
8 titude and expreſſion good. 1 
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upon a medium fix quarters and an half; 
twelve quarters have been known more 
than once from one acre. 

They give but one earth for beans, ſow 
two buſhels, dibble them in by a line in 
rows twenty inches aſunder ; hand hoe 
them twice, and ſometimes hand weed 
them. The ſetting is 45. an acre; the 
hoeing 4s. a time; and the weeding 35. 
The average product five quarters. They 
likewiſe plow but once for peaſe, dibble 


Guido. Flight into Ægypt. Very fine: The 
attitudes and expreſſion good; but no 
brillancy, 

Andrea Sacchi. The heads of St. Andrew and St. 
Paul. Strong expreſſion. 

Leonardo da Vinci. St. Elizabeth with St. John 
when a babe, muſing on a croſs made 
of reeds. Exceeding natural and fine : 
The boy incomparable. 

Salviati. Judith holding Holofernes head. Very 
fine: Strong colours and expreſſion. 

D. da Volterra. The deſcent from the croſs. 


Great variety and ſtrength of expreſ- 


ſion; but the colours gone. 

Rubens. Meduſa's head. Very ſpirited and 
ſtriking expreſſion, 

Ani. Carrache. A holy family; the figures one 
foot high. Very fine; the attitudes 
and colours ſpirited. 

Correggio. Our Saviour crowned with thorns. 
The figures a foot and an half high. 
Yery fine. Colouring of a lively bril- 

7 liancy. 
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them in in the ſame manner as beans, one 
buſhel and three quarters per acre, hoe 
twice, and weed i neceſſary; the mean 
crop four quarters. | 
| Rye they ſow on one plowing on a wheat 
ſtubble, not for a crop of the grain, but to 
mow green for cattle, and alſo to feed ſheep 
in the ſpring. | 
For turneps they plow from twice to five 
times, as it happens; hoe them once or 
twice, as neceſſary, and reckon the average 


liancy. The lights ſtrong but unnatu- 
rally diffuſed. 
Imala. The laſt ſupper. Well grouped, 
but nothing in it ſtriking. 
Anib. Carrache. A boy's head, as large as life. 
* 
G. de Carrache. A landſcape; a hare hunting. 
A nothing. 
B. da Garofola. St. Catharine, a foot and a half 
high. A formal figure in the ſtile of 
Albert Durer. 5 
Giuſeppe d Arpino. Adam and Eve driven out of 
| Paradiſe. Prodigious fine attitudes. 
Eve's naked body very beautiful. The 
_ evlouring good. 
Leonardo 7 Vinci. The head of a woman ſmiling. 
ively. 
Bartolomeo. A Chiüld-s head, ſmaller than the life. 
Ditto. 
Correggio. The pale of an altar, with figures 
larger than the life. Vaſt expreſſion in 
the old man; the plaits of the fleſh 
fine, and the colours noble; but the 
general 
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value at 2/. 105. an acre; uſe them for 
ſheep. g 

Clover they ſow with barley or oats ; 
mow it once, and get two tons of hay at an 
average. | Z 

Tares they ſow for mowing green: they 
feed horſes in the ſtable with them, and 
tether bullocks on them; which fatten 
reatly. | | 

Chalk is their principal manure ; they lay 
forty-three horſe cart loads on an acre, 


— — 


general brilliancy gone. The figure of 
a woman to the right moſt unmeaning, 
Ann. Carrache. The family of the Carrach's re- 
preſented in a butcher's ſhop, and thoſe 
celebrated painters in butchers dreſſes. 
Annibal is weighing ſome meat to a 
Swoiſs of the Cardinalof Bologna's guard. 
Auguſtine is ſhaking a nail, and trying 
if 1t holds faſt, that he may hang on it 
a leg of mutton, which he holds in his 
left hand. Gobbo is lifting up a calf to 
hang it on a beam, and Ludovico ſtoops 
down killing a ſheep. The mother of 
them 1s repreſented as a ſervant maid 
that comes to buy ſome meat. The 
likeneſſes are traditionally ſaid to be 
wonderful. This, ſurely, is the moſt 
ſtriking inſtance of an odd and gro- 
teſque taſte; to tranſmit ones ſelf to 
. in the moſt odious of common 
characters. Alexander was ſollicitous 
to have the beauty of his perſon tranſ- 
mitted to future times, in the works of 

the 
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which coſt 4/. They dig often twenty 
ds deep before they come to it: It is of 
an hard nature, but laſts good for twelve 
years : they find it anſwers beſt on cold clay 


W | | 

Rags they have from London at 5 5s. 6d. 
the hundred weight; eight hundred are ſuf- 
ficient for an acre; they laſt for about three 


or four years, and are beſt on gravelly ſoils. 
Malt-duſt they alſo uſe; lay fix or eight 
ſacks on an acre, at 35s. 6d. a ſack. 


the beſt artiſts; what would he have 
thought of a painter that threw him into 
the attitude of killing a ſheep ? Here 
1s, however, great ſtrength and variety 
of expreſſion 1n this phantaſtic picture. 

Dominichino. A landſcape. Dark and unpleaſing, 
but the attitudes of the figures are very 
ſpirited. | 

Furino. A woman repreſenting Simplicity, 

with a dove in her hand. Dark; 
nothing pleaſing. 

Badalocchi. The Good Samaritan. Very ſtrong 
and ſpitited drawing; well fore- ſhort- 
ened; colours gone. 

Ricci. Our Lady with her Babe; the figures 
about two feet high. A very fine atti- 
tude; the child as ſpirited as the ſub- 
ject will admit. The colouring was 

good, but almoſt gone. 

Raphael. A youth's head ſmaller than the life. 

Very formal. 

Titian. The Nativity. The colouring of 

this picture 1s exceedingly fine. The 

poſture 
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They give 34. a buſhel for coal aſhes at 
Oxford, and then have the expence of the 
carriage. . 

Good graſs letts from 4os. to 37. It is 
chiefly applied to dairying : one acre will 
carry a cow through the ſummer. They 
manure the paſtures well with dung and 
mould, and ditch-ſtuff, mixed together, and 
ſoap aſhes. | | 

The breed of cattle the bong horned : the 


oxen fat to ſixty ſcore. 


_ poſture of the virgin incomparable, and 
the expreſſion of the other figures great. 
The grouping excellent, and the hght 
ſtrongly and ſpiritedly diffuſed from 
the child. | 

Ditto. Another Nativity. Unpleafing co- 
lours. A ſtrange group; and the ex- 
preſſion of the old fellow over the child 
quite vulgar. 

Anni. Carracbe. Our Lady with her Babe in her 
arms, near as large as lite, ſtanding on 
clouds. The attitude of the virgin 
very fine; and the expreſſion of her 
countenance {weetly amiable ; the child 
fine, and the whole group pictureſque. 

Aug. Carrache. Suſannah and the Elders. Not 
pleaſing; her naked body is, however, 
thrown into a ſtriking light, and very 
well drawn. The attitude of the old 
fellow very ſpirited, the drapery good, 
and the lights ſtrong. * 

Cavedone. The Nativity. This picture is alſo 
attributed to Zuccarelli. The brilliancy 

is 
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Hogs fat in common to thirty- ſcore; 
Mr. Selhaobod, in this neighbourood, fatted 
one to fifty-ſeven ſcore, which is certainly 
an aſtoniſhing 1 | | | 

They reckon the ergo of a cow at 
71. 75. The winter food is hay, of which 
they eat an acre and half. Ten the proper 
number for a dairy-maid. 

The flocks of ſheep riſe from an hundred 
to a thouſand : the profit 20s. a head, 
with folding : Some farmers I converſed 


— 


is in his ſtile, and pleaſing. The atti- 

tude of the ſhepherd kneeling, with 

the ſtaff in his hand, is good; alſo that 
of the old man in the fore-ground. 

The little angels are executed in a 

lively manner. But there is a dimneſs 

of ſhade over the whole piece, as if 
unfiniſhed' or damaged. 

Aug. Carrache. Head of our Saviour. Strong 

expreſſion. 

Schidone. Our Lady and her Babe. A ſweet 
Illttle group, in a good taſte and ſpirit. 
Baſſan. Chriſt laid in the Sepulchre. Very 
capital expreſſion of the exact kind; it 
is almoſt as minute as Albert Durer, 

eſpecially that of the dead body. 

Barocci. Chriſt ſhewn to the people by Pilata 
Very fine. The group, attitudes, and 
colours pleaſing. 

Perugino. Chriſt appearing to Mary Magdalen. 
Chrift's expreſſion that of a clown, and 
her's no better. The drapery, land- 
ſcape, and colours, equally bad. 

2 Raphael. 
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with valued the folding at 3 d. a night per 
ſcore; others at 49. and 64. Some aſſerted 
it was a cheaper manure at 84. than many 
uſed in that country. They give them 
ſtraw till lambing, then hay —_ turneps. 
The average fleece 6/6. 

In their tillage they reckon five horſes 
neceſſary for an hundred acres of arable 
clay land, and three for as much light land. 
In the firſt they uſe five in a plough, in the 
latter ter only two. In the light ſoils they do 


Raphael. The infant Jeſus and St. John em- 
bracing. Spirited. The countenance 


of him to the left good. 

Ditto, Three heads in water colours. In 
a ſtrong expreſſive ſtile of drawing; 
but unpleaſing, 


Carpacio. St. Catharine. The attitude natural; 
but the drapery in a bad taſte, and the 
colours faint. 

Andrea del Sarto. Our Lady with her Babe, and 
St. Fohn : Her attitude fine, and her 
countenance exquiſite : The boy ſpi- 

 _rited. 

Holbein. A father and his two children pray- 
ing. A nothing. 

Raphael. The Nativity, containing eighteen 
figures, two feet high. Her poſture 
neither natural nor graceful ; and the 
colours are diſagreeable : The group 

is pretty good, — the figure of Fe old 
man ſitting a fine one. It is the _ 
rubbiſh of names to call this an © aſto- 
niſhing performance.” 
Vor. III. 2 Paul 


. 
an acre and half a day, and in the clay 


three quarters of an acre, or an acre. 

The annual expence of a horſe they cal- 
culate at 1010. | 

Their ſtubbles for a fallow they do not 
break up till after ſpring ſowing. In clay 
they ſtir three inches deep, in light ſoils 
four. The price of plowing 65s. an acre. 

The hire of a cart, three horſes, and 
driver, 7s. a day. 

Great quantities of ſtraw cut into chaff, 


Paul Veroneſe. Our Lady with her Babe, St. 
Catharine, and St. Francis, Very fine 
and ſpirited attitudes; a pleaſing group, 
but the colours nothing. The atten- 
tion of the old man good. 

Andrea del Sarto. Chriſt coming out of the Tem- 

le. 

Group Ps at group, each figure has its brother, 

* And half the picture juſt reflects the other.“ 


Dominichino. A Miſtreſs and her Maid. A nothing. 
But it 1s called one of the beſt works 
of this great maſter. 

Parmegiano. Our Lady with her Babe. Exceed- 
ingly fine, graceful, and pleaſing ; the 
colours brilliant, and the head of the 
old man in a great ſtile. 

Dominichino. Cupid drawn by two doves ſpirited, 
and ſomewhat pleaſing. 

Carlo Cignani. A copy of Correggio's Night. The 


lights ſtrong and ſpirited. The figure 
in obſcura, leaning on a ſpear, forms a 
fine attitude, The group good. 


Tintoret. 


9 J 

In the hiring and ſtocking of farms, they 
calculate that 300“. is ſufficient for one 
hundred pounds a year. 

Land ſells at thirty years purchaſe. 

Tythes generally compounded ; 2 s. an 
acre round. 

Poor rates 25. in the pound; the em- 
ployment chiefly pilfering and idleneſs; but 
all drink tea, and many have their hot rolls 
with it. 


Tintoret, Diana in the bath, changing Aeon 
into a ſtag. Very fine drawing of the 
naked. Several of the figures are 
beautiful, and the attitudes ſpirited. 

Ditto. The communion of the Apoſtles. 
Very dark, and the lights ſtrongly and 
partially thrown, but the attitudes have 
ſpirit. 

Cob. Carrache. St. John preaching in the deſert. 
The landſcape rich and fine, and the at- 
tirudes of the figures nobly ſpirited. 


Salvator Roſa. Erifthomus delivered to the 


Nymphs for education. Great ſpirit 
in the attitudes; but it hangs in ſo bad 
a light that one can ſee but little of it. 
Dominichino. Moſes delivering the daughters from 
the ſnares of the ſhepherds. The poſ- 
tures and attention of the figures fine. 

The landſcape good. 

Ditto. A landſcape. Some fiſnermen; and 
women waſhing linnen. Very dark; the 
lights partially and ſtrangely thrown. 

Fernandos. A youth playing on the guittar. 
Great expreſſion of attention. 


2 2 Ti tian. 
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The following are the particulars of ſe- 
veral farms in this neighbourhood : 


2000 acres, all 17 men 
arable 5 boys 
L. 1450 rent 5 maids 

40 horſes( worth 20 labourers 
2 5. each) 10 waggons 

20 COWS IO Carts 
8 young cattle 10 ploughs. 

700 ſheep 


Titian. Chriſt tempted in the Deſert. An in- 
ſipid figure, and the colours quite gone. 

Dominichino. Two Cherubs. Nothin 

Guerchino. A St. John's head, with a lamb. 
Very dark, but has ſome ſpirit. 

Schiavone. Marſyas and Apollo, with Midas. 
Very unpleaſing. 

Unknown. Cleopatra. Fine and ſpirited. 

Auni. Carrache. Copy of Correggio's G 6 The 
drawing, ſpirit, and relief of the figure 
hne. 

Ditto. The laying in the Sepulchre; an 
octogon picture; ſtrongly expreſſive. 

Ditto. St. Francis in a viſion. Wonderfully 
fine; exceedingly ſpirited, lively, and 
brilliant. The attitudes are ſurprizingly 
great; and the life in every figure 
wala The relief of the right hand 

very ſtrong. 

Cob. de Carrache. A landſcape; the waterfalls 
good; and the trees natural. 

Tilian. A Venus and Cupid, as large as life. 
Aſtoniſhingly fine. The whole body 


moſt exquiſitely painted. The atti- 
tude 


n 


Another, 

600 acres in all 4 men 

50 graſs 3 boys 
550 arable 3 maids 

f,.525 rent 7 labourers 

16 horſes 4 waggons 

20 COWS 6 carts 
g oo ſheep 5 ploughs. 


rude eaſy, graceful, and amazingly 
pleaſing. The roundnefs and turn of 
the limbs in the relief of life itſelf; the 
turn of the head and neck elegantly 
graceful. The face wonderfully beau- 
uful; the colouring very fine; and, in 
a word, the whoie figure exquificely 
beautiful and enticing. 

Titian. Portrait of the woman that was his 
model for the famous YVenas at Florence. 
Very beautiful. 

Guido. A choir of Angels. A nothing, 

P. da Cortona. Sketch of a cieling. 

A ditto. 

Lud. Carrache. A half length as large as life. 
Very fine, lively, and ſpirited. 

Giorgione. Half length of a woman as large as 
life. Very diſagrecable. 

Titian. Our Lady with her Babe and St. 
John. Very fine attitude and drapery. 

Guido, Dying Magdalen and Cherubs. In- 
comparably fine in expreſſion and co- 
louring. 

Julio Romano. An Emperor on horſeback. Very 
ſtrong and ſpirited. 


Vandyte. King Charles the Firſt's white horſe. | 


Very lively. 
2 3 Borgog- 
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Another, 


460 acres in all 4 men 
50 graſs 2 boys 
410 arable 3 maids 

L. 400 rent 6 labourers 
13 horſes | 4 waggons 

20 Cows 4 carts 
5 young cattle 4 ploughs. 

200 ſheep | 


Borgognone. The Slaughter of the Innocents. 
Wild, but ſpirited ; the colours gone. 

Florentine School. Conſtantine. T here are many 
figures 1n this piece, and ſpirited. 

Unknown. A ſmall piece containing ſeveral fi- 
gures, a group among rocks. Moſt 
piritedly touched. The lights, dra- 
pery, and attitudes great; ſomething 
like Salvator. | 

Ditto. - Two figures, one of them fiſhing, 

| Spirited. _ 

Ditto. A Maſter and his Scholar. Exceed- 

© ng fine. The airs of the heads great, 
and the colouring fine. A little in the 
ſtile of Rembrandt. | 

Ditto. Diana. An unfiniſhed ſketch ; the 
drawing of the naked figures fine. 

Ditto. Suſannah and the Elders ; ſmall. 
Her figure good, but the expreſſion of 
her countenance fooliſh. ' 


Ditto. A woman bathing, anda man ſtealing 
| her cloaths. Her figure well done. 
Ditto. A Holy Family; a ſmall drawing. 
Exceeding fine attitudes and expreſſion. 
Ditto. The Adoration of the Shepherds; 4 


drawing. Exceedingly fine. 
| a n Unknown. 


1 


Another, 
300 acres in all 4 men 
30 graſs 2 maids 
270 arable 10 labourers 
L. zoo rent 6 waggons 
14 horſes 6 carts 
21 COWS 8 ploughs. 


200 ſheep 


Unknown. A Nativity; the Deity in the clouds. 
The light on the Virgin's countenance 
- good. 
Ditto. A Virgin and Child ; ſmall. Good 
colouring and attitude. 
Correggio. - Chriſt crowned with thorns. Very 
ne. 
Michael Angelo delle Battaglie. Two ſmall pieces, 
the one repreſenting a mountebank 
drawing a tooth; the other many people 
playing at bowls. Good. The moun- 
tebank one, well coloured. 
* * * * * 
In the Hall of Chriſt's- church, among many 
others, the following portraits will ſtrike youmoſt. 
Morley, Biſhop of Winchefter. Good. 
Trevor, Biſhop of Durham. By Hudſon. Very 
fine drapery. 
Robinſon, Primate of Ireland. Very ſpirited. 
In an old Chapter-houſe, two portraits, very ex- 
preſfive and ſpirited. They are thought 
to be Frederick, Duke of Saxony, and 
Philip, Archduke of Auſtria. 
The Radcliff Library 1s a beautiful building : 
The ruſtics, the double corinthian pillars, the 
cornice, and balluſtrade; all unite to form one 


complete whole, admirably proportioned, and of 
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Another, 
60 acres in all 5 cows 
5 graſs 1 boy 
55 arable 1 labourer 
L. 46 rent 2 carts 
6 horſes 1 plough, 


the happieſt unity of effect: and this without any 
termination: The concluſion in the balluſtrade 
would have been one of a moit elegant ſimpli- 
city; --- but the dome rather hurts the general 
effect: beſides, it is not equally beautiful with the 
reſt of the building ; as bring ribbed too much 
divides the attention of the ſpectator, and the 
pediments around, which ſupport the urns, are 
heavy. 

The inſide is a circular domed room, of forty- 
eight feet diameter, and fixty high. The dome, 
the upper and lower cornices, and the ſurround- 
ing arches, are light and elegant, but the croſs 
work of compartments ſomewhat break the effect; 
nor are the ionic pillars at bottom well propor- 
tioned to the room ; they are too ſimall, and 


without effe&. 

"Os 2 RT. 

In the Picture-Gallery are many pieces that 
are very capital. Thoſe which pleaſed me moſt 
are the following. 

Holbein. Sir Thomas Bodley, Very fine. 

Unknown. King Alfred. Good. 

William of Wickham. Very ſpirited. 
William Wainfleet, Biſhop of Win- 
cheſter. Good. 

Holbein. Sir Thomas Pope. A moſt noble por: 
trait; the face and hands admirable, 
and the drapery good. 

* Unknown, 


„ 
N 


In harveſt, 40s. for a month, and board. 
In hay time, 15. a day, and beer. 

In winter, 15. and beer. 

Reaping wheat, 65. 

_—_— beans, 45. 

Mowing barley, 1s, 2. 

coats, 15. 2d. 

——— graſs, Is. 8d. 

Hoeing turneps, 5. 


Unknown, Henry IV. of France on horſeback. 

Lively and ſpirited. 
Richard Wightwick. Fine. 
A ſtatue of Wilkam, Earl of Pem- 

broke. A very noble and ſpirited attitude. 
Dittoof the Venus deMedicis. Pleaſing. 
Abpolls. 
Duke of Marlborough. 

r 
Tully. Ariſtides. Zeno. Phocion. 


Vandyke. Franciſcus Junius; a ſketch: Ex- 


ceedingly, fine, free, and ſpirited. 
Kneller. Lord Crew, Biſhopof Durham. Good. 
Unknows, Martin Luther. A true polemical 
countenance. 
Lely. Sir Joſeph. Free and eaſy. 
Williams. Dr. King. Spirited. 
Richardſon. Prior. Exceeding good. 
Gibſon. Locke, Good. 
Spagnoletti. Duns Scotus. Wonderfully ſpirited, 
Unknown. Sir Richard Tomlins. Very good. 
Tycho Brahe. Ditto. 
Gibſon, Dr. Flamſtead. Spirited. 
| Sebaſtian 
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Hoeing beans, 4s. 
Ditching, 6d. a perch. 
Threſhing wheat, 25. a quarter. 
——— barley, 15. 
——— oats, 10d. 
— — beans, 10d, 
Amount of a year's earnings, 22/, 
Firſt man's wages, 101. 105. 
Next ditto, 8 /. 
Boy of ten or twelve years, 1/7. 15s. to 2/. 
Dairy maids, 3. 10s, 
Other ditto, 21. to 2/. 1os. 


Sebaſtian Bourdon. God's covenant with Noah, 
Diſagreeable colouring, and a ſtrange 

roup. 

Schalcken. The ſeven Vices on copper ; Pride, 
Luſt, Sloth, Drunkenneſs, Revenge, 
Avarice, and Envy. Exceedingly 
ſtrong and ſpirited. 

Jordaens. Chriſt's appearance to his Diſciples 
after his reſurrection. Very fine. 

Ramſay. His preſent Majeſty. Excellent dra- 
| pery, and a very plealing attitude, 

Unknown. Fruit piece. Good. 

| A mathematical piece. Fine. 

Frank Hall. A Dutch gardener. Very ſpirited. 

Willarts. A ſtorm. Strong and minute expreſ- 
ſion. Very fine. 

Fordaens, Moſes ſtriking the Rock. Wonder- 
fully fine. The back of the figure to 
the left noble. --- The child with it's 
finger in the mouth great; but the 
grouping ſtrange; and Moſes totally 
devoid of expreſſion. 

Willarts. 


1 


Women per day in hay time, 6 d. and beer. 

Picking ſtones in winter, 6 d. to 15. 6d. a 
load of twenty buſhels. 

Value of a man's board, waſhing, and lodg- 


ing, 


101. 


IMPLEMENTS, Ge. 
A waggon, 24/. 
A cart, 8/. 8s. 
A plough, 5/. 


A harrow, 30s. 


77 arts. 
Unknown. 
Bardwell. 
Kneller. 
Unknown. 


Vandyke. 
Schroder. 


Unknown. 


Keller. 


Vandyke. 
Unknown. 


A Dutch fiſh-market. Amazingly 
fine. The figures are numerous, and 
the finiſhing very high. 

St. Paul. Good. 

Thomas Fermor, Earl of Pomfret, and 
his wife: A capital piece of vulgarity. 

Addiſon. Good. 

Chaucer. Good. Minute finiſhing. 

The great Earl of Strafford. Mid- 
dling; but the expreſſion is not weak. 

Charles XII. A noble picture. Great 
ſtrength and ſpirit. | 

The late King of Prufſia. The 
figure of a vulgar clown. 

Sir Henry Saville, The hands and 
face exceedingly fine; and the minute 
imitation of the mat aſtoniſhing. 

Van Trump. Very good and ſpirited; 
the attitude excellent. 

Dr. Wallis. The hands and face in- 
comparably fine. 

Sir Kenelm Dighy. Exceeding fine. 

The Earl of Kildare. Good. 
Unknown. 


+ 0-3 
A roller, 31. to 61. 
A ſcythe, 35. 6d. 
A ſpade, 3 5. 
Laying a fave and coulter, 8 d. to 15. 
Shoeing, 15. 8 d. | 


PROVISIONS, Se. 
Wheaten bread, beſt, 11 d. 
Cheeſe, 49. 
Butter, 6d. whey. 
Beef, 3d. 


Unknown. The Earl of Pembroke. Very fine. 
Archbiſhop Cranmer. Good. 
Sir Thomas Sackville, Earl of Dorſet. 
Very fine. 
Lady Betty Paulett. Great finiſhing. 
* * » * * 


Among the Pomfret Statues, the following I 
remarked particularly : 

Statue of a Grecian Lady. A hugeous piece of 
immenſity. 

Ditto of Archimedes. Fine. 

Ditto of Minerva. The left thigh and leg well 

ſeen through the drapery. 

Ditto of Cicero. Drapery very fine; the head ſpi- 
rited, but the attitude of the right arm 
mean. 

Statue of a Grecian Lady. Very fine. 

Ditto of Sabina. Attitude and fold of the right 
a. good ; but the drapery ſomewhat 
Riff. 

A Venus de Medicis. The neck and right arm ad- 
mirable ; alſo the antique part of the 
left. All that is antique of this ſtatue 

is fine. 
Statue 
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Mutton, 314. 
Veal, 3d. 
Pork, 4d. 
Milk, d. per pint. 
Potatoes, 6 d. 
Candles, 7 d. 


Soap, 7 4. 

Labourer's houſe rent, 305. 

ä —— firing, 205. to Jos. 
— . tools, 25. 6d. 


Statue of Minerva. Drapery good; finely tucked 
under the left arm. 

A Venus cloathed. Exquilite ; the wet drapery 
diſplays the naked through it in the 
juſteſt ſtile. The form of her body 
admirable. 

Statue of Clio ſitting. Turn of the head and neck 
fine; and the attitude good. 

Statue of a young Dacian: Perhaps Paris. It is 
ot great antiquity. Drapery good. 

Statue of Antinoiis. Diſproportion itſelf, but 
owing, I ſuppoſe, to the joinings, or 
deſigned for an elevated ſituation. 

A Grecian Lady. The diſplay of the left thigh 
and leg through = e fine. 

Statue of Jupiter and Leda. Much defaced ; 
but the left leg is well ſeen through the 
drapery, and the turn of her right thigh 
is good; likewiſe the remains ct a fine 
attitude. 

Statue of Scipio Africanus. Drapery bold, and the 
polture of the hand and arm fine. 

A trunk of a woman. Good. 

A boy with his finger in his mouth. A nothing. 

Statue 


I 
BUTLD1NG, 


Bricks, 13s. per thouſand, 

Tiles, 18s. 

Oak timber, 25. 

Aſh, 15. 3d. 

Elm, 1047. to 15. 24. 

Maſon per day, 20 d. 

Carpenter, 20 d. 

Thatcher, 15. 6d. and beer. 
Farm-houſes, of brick and ſtone, and tile. 


— —— 


Statue of Jupiter ſitting. Heavy. 

Ditto of a woman. Her form ſeen through the 
drapery is good. 

The trunk of a woman. The right thigh and leg 
is pretty well ſeen through the drapery. 

Germanicus's tomb. Spirited reliefs. 

Statue of a Roman Conſul. The poſture of the 
right arm unnatural, 

Ditto of a woman. Good. 

Ditto of Flora. A beautiful figure and drapery. 

Ditto of Hercules. Indifferent. 

Hymen. The attitude fine. 

Statue of Yenus half naked. Her body very fine; 
the drapery ſlipping off it, and the turn 
of her left thigh and leg ſtriking. 

Statue of Melpomene ſitting. A very expreſſive 

4 attitude, fine arm, and noble drapery. 

A Grecian Lady. 'Bad drapery. 

Statue of Camilla. Light drapery. 

Ditto of a Gree:an Philoſopher. Middling. 

Statue of Caius Marius. Very fine expreſſion ; 
and the poſture of the right hand and 
arm very natural. | 


— 


Statue 
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In the pariſh of Benſington are, 


4 500 Acres 100 horſes 
8 farms I 00 COWS 
150 acres of I 500 ſheep 
common L. I Soo rent. 


60 labourers 
I forgot to tell you, that they cultivate 
ſainfoine hereabouts, on the light chalky 


ſoils: They ſow a ſack an acre: It laſts 
good for fifteen or fixteen years. It is always 


Statue of Bacchus naked. The turn of the body 
incomparable ; the attitude and ſpirit 
of the figure noble ; alive. 

Statue of Julia. Diſguſting. 


The trunk of a woman fitting. Remains of 4 


good ſtatue, but ſadly defaced. 

A naked trunk of a man. Very good; the back 
excellent. 

A trunk of a woman. Middling. 

Statue of Hercules choaking a hon. Very great 
expreſſion ; the poſture of the thigh 
againſt the rock great; the whole fine. 

Trunk of a woman fitting. Good. 

Boys embracing. Ditto. 

Buſt of a young man. Ditto. 

Ditto of a Diana. Ditto. 

Ditto of a Philoſopher. Ditto. 

Ditto of Niobe. Turn of the head good. 

Ditto of Venus de Medicis. Good. 

In the Repoſitory of the Arundelian Marbles, 

s at preſent a ſmall collection of Bronzes, &c. 

lately left to the Univerſity ; the following are 

tne principal: 
Marcus Aurelias. Good. 
Mercury. Bacchus. 
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mown once every year; yielding, on an 
average, from fifty c. to three tons per 
acre : The ſecond crop is fed off with lambs, 
after they are taken from the ewes ; When 
it is broken up it is for turneps. 

Paſſing Benſington four or five miles, 
land, I found, lett at from 125. to 255. an 
acre ; and farms from 50/. to 200/. a year. 

About Henley on Thames the ſoil is gravelly 
chalk, light loams, and clay. Letts from 
IOs. to 205. an acre; average 175. 

Farms from 401. to 100. a year. 


9 — 2» — 


Bacchus. 

Noah. 

Moſes. 

Socrates. 

Aaron. 

King David. Good drapery. 

Apollo. 

Ditto. 

A boar. 

Plato. 

David and Goliah. 

Duke of Marlborough. 

Hercules and Anteus. 

Hercules and Hydra. 

Venus. Good. ; 

The torturing of a Biſhop in the Inquiſition. 

A curious ſtroke. 

Venus in drapery. 

Apollo. 

A Siby]. 

Cupid on a dolphin. 

Hercules and Centaur, 
A dragon. 
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Their courſes, 


1. Turneps . Barley 
2. Barley . Peaſe 
3. Clover 7. Wheat. 
4. Wheat 

| And, 
1. Fallow 3. Barley 


2. Wheat 4. Peaſe, or Oats. 
The average crops are, 3 
Of wheat, three quarters. 
Of barley, three. 

Of oats, three. 
Turneps they hoe once, and reckon th 
average value at 37 

The product of a cow they calculate at 67. 
The chief manure is chalk; they lay 
fifteen three-horſe cart loads per acre, which 


A dragon. 
A Cæſar's head in clay. Good. 
Sir Iſaac Newton. 
Miltiades. A relief in ſtone : Very antique. 
You will obſerve, that I have given them as 
they ſtand, but in ſtrange confuſion, of Moſes and 
Socrates, King David and Plato, &c. I ſhould 
not have inſerted this laſt, had any other been 
extant for the uſe of ſpectators; for the collec- 
tion is but ſo, ſo. in 
In the Bodleian Library, among many other 
pictures, I remarked theſe : | 
Mr. Bowles. The beſt among the librarians. 
Sir Kenelm Digby. Good. 
Sir Thomas More; by his niece. Very good. 
Eraſmus, by Holbein. Exceeding fine. 
The Queen of Bohemia. Very lively and ſpirited. 
Vo. III. A a coſts 
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coſts 6 d. a load. Flocks of ſheep one hun- 
dred to one hundred and fifty. 

In their tillage they reckon ſix horſes ne- 
ceſſary for the management of fifty acres of 
arable land. They uſe four in a plough, and 
do an acre a day; the price from . to 75. 6, 

Poor rates 1 s. 6 d. in the pound. 

The following are particulars of farms. 


60 acres in all I 5 ſheep 
40 arable ʒ young cattle 
20 graſs 3 men 
£50 rent 2 boys 
8 horſes 1 maid 
6 cows 2 labourers. 
; | Another, 
100 acres in all 2 fatting beaſts 
70 arable 30 ſheep 
30 graſs 2 men 
£.84 rent 1 boy 
8 horſes 1 maid 
10 cows 2 labourers. 
5 young cattle 
. Another, 
40 acres in all 5 horſes 
10 graſs | 4 cows 
30 arable 2 young cattle 
£36 rent 1 boy. 


LAW... 


In harveſt, 2 5. and beer. 
In hay time, 15. 6d. and ditto. 


In winter, 1 5. and ditto. | 
| Reap- 
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Reaping, 51. to 105. 
— We Is. to 1 5. 6d. 
8 Ot, 15. . 
—— graſs, 14. 6 d. 
Hoeing turneps, 5 5. 
Ditching, 6d. a perch. 
Women per day! in harveſt, 1 s. and beer. 
In hay time, 6d. and beer. 
Firſt man's wages, 8 J. 
Next ditto, 5/. to 6/7. 
Boy of ten or twelve years, 2/. 
Dairy maids, 41. 
Other ditto, 3 * 


PRO VISIONS, &c. 
Wheaten bread, 1 d. 
Cheeſe, 4 d. 
Butter, 7 d. 
Beef, 3 1 d. 
Mutton, 31d. 
Veal, 3 1d. 
Pork, 4d. 
Bacon, 6+ d. 
Candles, 7 d. 
Soap, 3 d. 
Labourer's houſe rent, 405. to 50 vo 
——ʒ - firing, 405. 
— tools, 75. 6d. to 106. | 
Between Henley and Maidenhead land 
letts from 74. 6d. to 205. an acre. Farms 
riſe from 40 J. to 100 J. a year. 


— 


About the latter town the foil is either 


clay, or a good loam, and letts at 20 an 
o 
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acte on an average. Farms from 50 J. to 
500 J. a year. A common courſe here, 


1. Fallow 4 Peaſe 
2. Wheat 5. Wheat | 
3. Barley 6.. Barley. 


Very httle fallowing ; they run often eight 
or tencnops to a fallow. The average product, 
Of wheat, three quarters and a half. 
Of barley, four. 7 | 
Of oats, five. | 
Of peaſe, three and a ha 
Their turneps they hoe once or twice, 
and reckon the average value at 45. 
The product of a cow they calculate 
at 74. 101. | 
The flocks of ſheep riſe to five hundred. 
They uſe four horſes in a plough, and do 
an Acre, or an acre and half a day. The 
price 5 s. and depth about five inches. 
The employment of the poor women and 
children is a little ſpinning, but much lace 
making, at which the women earn 104. or 
15. a day; girls from 4d. to 6d. 
The following particulars of farms in this 


neighbourhood.will ſhew the general œco - 


nomy of it. | 
420 acres in all 4 men 
360 arable 3 boys 
00 graſs. 1 maid 
L. 400 rent 8 labourers 
Iz borſes 3 waggons 
2 cos 3 carts 


zoo ſheep , JI ploughs. 
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Another, 
400 acres in all 200 ſheep 
250 arable 2 men 
co graſs 2 maids 
{. 280 rent 6 labourers 
13 horſes 3 waggorts 
8 cows 3 carts 
4 young cattle 3 pboughs. 
" Another, | 
200 Acres in all 5 fatting beaſts 
40 graſs Fo ſheep 
160 arable 1 man 
L.200 rent 2 boys 
10 horſes 1 maid 
5 cows 6 labourers. 
Another, 
100 acres In all 3 young cattle 
20 graſs 1 bo 
8 arable 2 labourers 
L. 95 rent 2 carts 
6 horſes 2 ploughs. 
4 cows N 
LAB O U R. 


In harveſt, 1 5. 6 d. and board. 

In hay time, 15s. 6d. and beer. 

In winter, 135. and beer. 

Reaping, 6 b. 6 d. to 7 4. 

Mowing barley, 14. | | 
——̈ ditto, and cocking, 2 . 
—— coats, ditto. | 
—— graſs, 15. 6 d. to 25. 

A a 3 Cutting 


— we - — 
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Cutting peaſe, 2s. 6 d. 
Hoeing turneps, 5 s. 
Ditching, 4 
Firſt man, 7 l. 75. 
Second ditto, 5 /. 
Boy of ten or twelve years, 40 6. 
Dairy maids, 4 /. 
Other ditto, 3 J. to 3 J. 105. 
Women per day in harveſt, 1 s. and beer. 
In bay tune, 8 d. 
In winter, 6d. 


PROVISIONS, &c. 


Bread, wheaten, 916. 11 d. 
Cheeſe, 44+ d. | 
Butter, 7 d. 

Beef, 3d. | 

Mutton, 444. 

Veal, 4d. 

Pork, 4d. 

Bacon, 64d. 

Milk, z d. per pant. 

Potatoes, 6 d. 

Candles, 7 d. 

Labourer's houſe rent, 40s. to 34 
— — firing, 27. 108. 


——— tools, 5 5. 


About Colnbrook and Salt-hill land letts 


on an average at 20s. an acre; farms from 
491. to 100 J. a year. 


At 
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At Harmondſivorth the foil is gravel and 
loam ; the rent 20s. Farms from 40/. to 
200 J. a year. The average of crops, 

Of wheat, two quarters and a half. 

Of barley, four. 

Of beans, four and a half, ſet in rows 
and hoed. 

Of peaſe, two. 

Turneps they hoe once, reckon the ave» 
rage value at 40s. an acre. 

Good graſs letts at 3os.; an acre will 
ſummer feed a cow. The product of one 
they calculate at 6 J. 105. 

They are attentive to the enriching their 
lands by manure from London, and alſo fold 
all their ſheep, the profit per head of which 
animal they calculate at 12 s. 

In their tillage they uſe four horfes in a 
plough, do an acre and half a day, ſtirring 
about four inches deep. The price 5 5s. 6 d. 
an acre. 

Fallows are ſcarcely known ; they keep 
the land in good heart, and always crop. 

The following is a common courſe here ; 


1. Turneps 5. Peaſe 
2. Barley 6. Wheat 
3. Beans 7. Barley. 
4. Wheat | 


The following particulars of farms will 
explain the general economy. 
190 acres, all ara= . go rent 
ble 8 horſes 
A a 4 6 cows 
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6 cows 1 boy 
100 ſheep 1 maid 
1 man ' 3 labourers, 
Another, IG) 
160 acres in all 80 ſheep | 
30 graſs 2 men 
130 arable 2 boys 
L. 150 rent 2 maids 
10 cows 5 labourers. 
5 young cattle | 
Another, | 
80 acres in all 30 ſheep 
10 graſs 1 man 
70 arable 1 boy 
L. 8o rent 1 maid 
5 cows | 2 labourers. 
Another, =! 
40 acres in all 5 cos 
5 graſs | 20 ſheep 
35 arable 1 boy. 
L. 45 rent 


LABOUR, Ge. 


In harveſt, 2 s. and beer. 

In hay time, 1 5. 4 d. and beer. 
In winter, 15. and ditto. 
Reaping wheat, 65. to 105. 
Mowing barley, 15. to 25. 
peaſe, 25. 

——— graſs, 25. 

Ditching, 4 d. to 6 d. 

Hoeing turneps, 5 5. 


Firſt 
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Firſt man's wages, 9 /. to 10 J. 
Second ditto, 7 /. 
Boy of ten or twelve years, 2 /. 
Maids, 3. to 3 J. 105. 
Women per day in harveſt, 15. and board. 
In hay time, 8 d. and beer. 


Bread, 1 1 d. 

Cheeſe, 4d. 

Butter, 7 d. 

Beef, 314. 

Mutton, 32 d. 

Veal, 4 d. 

Bacon, 6 d. 

Milk, 2 d. per pint. 

Potatoes, 4 d. 

Candles, 7 d. 

Soap, 6 + d. 

Labourer's houſe rent, 3. to 4 J. 105. 
—. eee, and labour. 
— tools, 7 5. 6 d. 


When I came among the gardens at 
Hammerſmith I repeated myenquiries among 
the gardeners, that I might gain ſome in- 
fight in that perfection of culture. 

Good nuricry land lets there from 21. to 
41. in general, and to 6/. if walled. The 
nurſeries riſe from five to fifty acres. One 
of twenty acres will employ from eight to 
ten hands conſtantly, at 10 3. 6 d. a week in 

ſgmmer, 
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ſummer, and 95. in winter. They never 


uſe any dung, reckoning it poiſon. 

—_ kitchen gardens lett, on an average, 
One of twenty acres will 
a all the year four men if 
and if dug eight, at tos. 6d. a week the 
year round. Likewiſe four women in win- 
ter, and twenty in ſummer, at $5, a week 
the year round. 

Their carrots they grow on ſtiff as well as 
light land ; hoe them three times with a five 
inch hoe; coſts 10 5. a hoeing per acre. 

Parſnips they hoe twice, to the diſtance 
of fourteen inches; coſts 105. a hoeing. 
Of this root the product is very ſeldom ſo 
large as of carrots. 

Onions they hoe three times at the ex- 
pence of 4 J. an acre. > 

1 they hoe twice witch ſeven inch 
(N. B. They do not want them to 
grow to a large ſize.) Coſts 10s. the two 
hoeings. - 

Potatoes they hoe to fourteen inches every 
way, at twice, which coſts 3.5. 6 d. a time. 

The white Dutch cabbage they reckon 
the largeſt, but froſts will kill it. 
therefore, - why not cultivate in the field, to 
come in before the other ſorts are ready, for 
a ſucceſſion all winter. 

At Kenſington I came again among ſome 
Their ſoil is various, clay, fand, 
and gravel ; letts in farms at 2 J. an acre, on 


t 3/. an acre: 


F1r mers. 


if plowed 3 


Quere, 


an 


188 
an average. Farms from 50 J. to 400 J. a 
year. Their courſes are extremely various; 
among others they uſe the following. — 
Scarce any fallowing. 
1. Peaſe, for mar- 3. Wheat 
ket, got off time 4. Horſe-beans 
enough for 5. Wheat. 


2. Turneps 
And, 


1. Beans, for mar- 3. Wheat 
ket, off time e- 4. Horſe-beans 
nough for 5. Wheat. 
2. Turneps 
Alſo, 


I. Peaſe or Beans, 4. Wheat 
for market, off 4. Tares 


in time for 5. Horſe-beans 
2. Turneps 6. Wheat. 
Another, 
I. Peaſe or Beans as 4. Oats 
before 5. Horſe-beans 
2. Turneps 6. Wheat. 
3. Wheat 
Another, 
1. Peaſe as before 5. Barley 
2. Turneps 6. Clover and ray 
3. Tares graſs for two 
4. Potatoes 


They plow three times hunks wheat, ſow 
two buſhels and a peck, and reap fix quar- 
ters. For barley they ſtir twice, and gain 
eight quarters. For beans they alſo give 

but 
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but one plowing, dibble them in in rows, 
hand hoe them thoroughly, and gain fix 


quarters. For turneps they plow once or 


twice, hoe them twice, at the expence of 
55. an acre each hoeing, and reckon the 
value at 6/7. 105. or 74. on the ground. 

For potatoes they dung well and plow; 
fet them in drills one foot aſunder, and the 
fetts ſix inches from each other, hoe them 
twice and hand weed them : The average 
value x5 J. an acre as they grow. 

Their manure all comes from Zondon, 
chiefly horſe dung, coſts 1 5. a four horſe eat 
load, and a pint of bees. No coal aſhes. 


LABOUR, @c. 


In harveſt, 12s. a week, and beer. 

In hay time, 95. and beer. 

In winter, 9s. N. 

Average of the whole year, 10. 6 d. 
Reaping wheat, from 105. to 2as. 
Mowing corn to bind and fhock, 7 5. 

— graſs, 3 5. to 5 5. 

Hoeing turneps, 55. 

——.—' beans, 75. | 

Firſt man's wages, 10 J. to 10. 10 . 
Next ditto, 7 J. to 7 /. 7 5. | 
Boy of ten or twelve years, 7 /. 

Maids, 4 J. to 5 U. 

Women per day in harveſt, 10d. and board. 
In hay time, 10 d. and beer. 
In winter, 8 d. 


P R O- 
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PROVISIONS, Ge. 
Bread, 10 d. the half-peck loaf. 
Cheeſe, 41 . 

Butter, 6+. to 7d. 
Beef, 2 4. 

Mutton, 3 1 4. 

Veal, 3 1 4. 

Pork, 4 4. 

Milk, 1 d. per pint. 
Potatoes, 5 5. 

Houſe rent, 4 J. to 61. 


Gardens here lett from 2 J. 2 5. to 51. 52. 
an acre. 

Paſſing through London, I returned home 
by Highgate and Barnet, through a prodi- 
gious fine track of graſs farms, that lett 
from 1 J. 15s. to 44. an acre. But when 
paſſed Barnet, the foil declines greatly, and 
falls in rent to 18s. 1/4. and 1/. 105. and in 
a few miles gets down to 15s. on an average. 
 Enfield-chace cannot be viewed by any 
lover of his country, or of huſbandry, with- 
out much regret; ſo large a track of waſte 
land, ſo near the capital, within the reach 
of London, as a market, and a dunghill, is 
a real nuiſance to the public. The ſoil is 
capable of yielding any production, being 
either a rich clay, or a good gravel; the 
luxuriant growth of the e eee pro- 
ductions prove ſufficiently what the culti- 
vated ones might be : If this track of uſe- 

leſs 


| lefs land was encloſed, with farm houſes, 
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and proper offices built, it would lett at 
once for 15's. an acre, without further ex- 
pence. It is undoubtedly worthy of his 
Majeſty's conſideration, whether the noble 
improvement of his private revenue, which 
might in this, as well as many other in- 
ſtances, be eaſily made, is not very well 
worth ſome attention, in points wherein the 
good of the whole nation is in proportion to 
the increaſe of the profit of the crown, 
0. # 6&0 
And now, Sir, being at laſt arrived at 
home, after ſo long a journey, you may na- 
turally expect I ſhould give you ſome infor- 
mation of my own, after acquiring fo much 
of almoſt every perſon I have met with: — 
I ſhall therefore minute, under the preceding 
heads, the huſbandry of this neighbourhood. 
The foil is extremely various : Here are 
many tracks of ſtrong clay land ; ſome of a 
ſtiff loam; others of a light loam ; but in 
general it is a blue pebbly gravel ; amazing- 
ly unkind in the production of any crop 
without plenty of manure. A foil highly 
worthy the attention of the curious in buf. 


bandry. To render it profitable land, I be- 
lieve is the ne plus ultra of the moſt ſpirited 
improver. It is naturally ſo poer, that you 
will not have your ſeed in any corn crop: 
in graſs it is utterly contemptible: much of 
it too wet for ſainfoine: and if you manure 

it 
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it ever ſo richly, the virtue is preſently gone. 
Rents riſe from 5s. an acre to 20s. a few 
ſpots at 30's. The average I reckon at 12 5. 
Farms from 20 J. to 180 J. Wen 


The principal courſe, ſubject however to- 


numerous variations, according to circum- 
ſtances, is this: 


' 1. Fallow 5. Turneps 
2. Wheat 6. Barley 
3. Peale 7. Clover 
4. Oats 8. Oats. 


For wheat: they plow four or five times, 


ſow two buſhels and a half about Michael- 
mas, and reap on a medium twenty buſhels. 
For barley they give two earths, ſow 
three or four buſhels in March or April, and 
gain upon an average three quarters. 
They ſtir but once for oats, ſowthreeor four 


buſhels about the ſame time with barley, and 


reckon the average product at four quarters. 

But few beans. | 
For peaſe they give but one plowing, ſow 
two buſhels and a half in February, never 
hoe them, and gain about three quarters in 


return. But they have ſeveral foils with 


variations of management. 
They plow three times for turneps, hoe 


once or twice as requiſite, and calculate the 


average value per acre at Jos. uſe them 
chiefly for ſheep. 

Clover they ſow with oats or barley ; al- 
ways mow it, and generally twice; gain 
avout 
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about two and a half or three Lade of hay at 
the two mowings; a load is thirty-ſix tul⸗ 
ſes, of fifty - ſix pounds each, or eighteen 


hundred weight. 

In the article of manuring they are very 
attentive; indeed the poorneſs of the foil 
renders this highly requiſite. 

Chalk the beſt farmers among them uſe 
in conſiderable quantities. There is a ſtra- 
tum of it under all this country, but in 
ſome places it hes ſixty, ſeventy, and eighty 
feet below the ſurface, in which caſe it does 
not anſwer to get it; the general depth is 
from ten to forty feet. The workmen who 
make it their buſineſs to draw chalk, gene- 


rally fix upon the loweſt places that are not 


wet to fink their pits in: They dig them in 


the nature of a well, and uſe a winch and. 
tub like a bucket, which holds about a 
buſhel and three-quarters to wind up the 


chalk. The common price is 44. per foot 
for the well until wy come at the chalk 


pit; and 69. a load of eighteen tubs of it, 


laid in heaps about the pit. 


The farmers lay on from fifteen to thirty 
loads an acre, which they reckon a good 


dreſſing, and will laſt twelve or fifteen 
years, and ſometimes twenty, in tolerable 


heart ; but as it is not a fat ſoapy kind, I 


apprehend this quantity much” too ſmall ; 

ſixty, ſeventy, or eighty, and even a hun- 
dred, would be of much more than a pro- 
portional benefit. From 


am a a. wo $5 a, oc 


oy). 0 

From London they bring many ſorts of 
manure : They carry up hay, ftraw, or 
chaff cut out of ſtraw or hay, and come 
down loaded with bones, cows or ho 
hair, cows hoofs, coal aſhes, ſoot, hat 
dung, Cc. The hair and hoofs are about 
2 guinea a, load, of forty buſhels. Bones 
from 8s. to 15s. coal aſhes, 25s. 64. to 55. 
and horſe-dung, 15s. or 1s. 64. For this 
work Waggons are much wanted, but moſt 
of it is done with carts. 

The fame team and men go three times 
a week, ſetting out about ten, eleven, or 
twelve o'clock on Sunday night, and return 
about five o'clock on Monday afternoon. 
Tueſday is a broken day for odd jobbs, or 
a little plowing. At night they go again, 
and return on Wedneſday. Thurſday is ano- 
ther idle day : At night they go again, and 
return on Friday. Saturday a little plowing 
done. If they begin on Monday night (in- 
ſtead of Sunday) they then finiſh on Satur- 
day night inſtead of Friday night, The in- 
Wimedlare days are, however, often em- 
ployed in getting ready the load; and if 
not, they are of little value to the farmer, 
as the horſes, having been worked pretty 
hard, want reſt, 8 the men will always 
be ready enough to take it. Some few go 
on purpoſe for manure, without carrying a 
load up, but the expence is very heavy, and 
ſome think can ſcarcely anſwer, which is a 
point I deſign trying experimentally. | 

Yor. UM, B b Bones 


| 
| 
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Bones are a very odd manure, but th 
find them of great benefit to their clay 
lands, and will laſt twenty years good. 

Very good graſs will lett for 20. an 
acre ; I mean very good in compariſon with 
the reſt. It is chiefly applied to feeding 
cows for dairying, but more for ſuckling. 
An acre and halt they reckon ſufficient for 
the ſummer feed of a cow. In winter they 
feed them on hay, ſtraw, and turneps. 
Thoſe in milk all on hay, and calculate 
that they eat on an average two loads. The 


Joiſt in a ſtraw yard is 9d. a week, andin 


ſummer, 15. The annual product, whether 
in dairying or ſuckling, they calculate at 
from 4/. to 8/. The quantity of milk two 
or three gallons a day. Much more ſuck- 
ling than dairying. b 

The breed moſt common is the Welch. 
The calves ſuck eight, nine, or ten weeks. 
To ten cows in a dairy they keep about 
three ſows, but ſell off the pigs young. 
Eight or nine cows the common number for 
a dairy maid to look after. 


Their hogs fat up to thirty ſtone (eight 


pounds.) 


The flocks of ſheep are extremely va- 
rious, from twenty to three hundred ; the 
profit is differently calculated ; I have heard 
it laid from 7s. to 125. and ſome to 155. 
a head. The winter and ſpring food is 
graſs, hay, and turneps; the winter me 

I 2 d. 
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11d. and 2d. a week. But in ſummer, as 
ſoon as the corn is got in, any farmer will 
give the feed for the benefit of falding 
them. All are folded here, even ſo few as 
twenty or thirty. The fleeces from one 
pound and a half to fix pounds. 

In their tillage they reckon eight horſes 
neceſſary for an hundred acres of arable 
land: Uſe four in a plough, (of a vile enor- 
mous heavy conſtruction,) with a driver, 
and do about an acre a day. They break up 
their ſtubbles for a fallow ſoon after Chri/t- 


mas, plow from four to fix inches deep ; the 


price 55. fer acre. 

The hire of a cart, three horſes, and dri- 
ver, IOs. a day. 

They reckon the annual expence of a 
horſe at 10/. The ſummer joiſt is 25. a 
week, and that of the winter, in a ſtraw 
yard, 1s. 64. Vaſt quantities of both hay 
and ſtraw are cut into chaff, the price of 
cutting 1 d. a buſhel, each buſhel (in chaff 
meaſure) two ſtrikes; and a man will earn 
at it, if a good hand, from 3s. to 45. a day. 

There is much both to commend and 
diſapprove in their fences ; for their hedges 
are admirable, but they have no ditches, by 
which means the hedge ſuffers greatly, and 
turns out an indifferent fence. Their me- 
thod of making them is that of plaſhing ; 
when they cut the old hedge = leave 


abundance of wood ſtanding, and ſome of it 
n very 
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very large. Many of the ſticks thus left are 


cut off at a proper height for hedge ſtakes ; 
then the reſt of the wood left is bent down, 
and interwoven with dead buſhes, among 
the hedge ſtakes ; and ſuch of the living 
wood as is. too large to bend, they cut it 
enough at bottom to make it. Thus the 
hedge is partly living and partly dead ; but 
as it is well intermixed, and grows in its 
Horizontal poſture, and many of the ſtakes 
being alive, the hedge remains a long time 
impenetrable ; ſo that if you look into a 
very old one you will fee much of the dead 
pri þ ſtanding in it; and were there good 
ditches, all of it would remain. 

In Suffolk, Norfolk, &c. &c. in ditching, 
they cut up all the wood, and make the 
hedge totally of that which is dead; the 
conſequenceof which is, the ſtakes preſently 
rot, and give way, and a horſe, or even a 
ſheep, breaks through and makes a large 
gap; and a high wind carries away whole 

erches of it. The method of this country 
1s infinitely preferable, and would, with 
Suffolk ditches, form impenetrable fences. 

The following ſketches of ſeveral farms 
in this neighbourhood, will ſhew the gene- 
ral economy of it. 


200 acres in all 8 horſes 
140 arable 6 cows 
60 grals | 40 ſheep 
L. 36 rent 2 men 


1 boy 


2 J 


B b 3 


1 boy 4 carts 
2 maids 2 ploughs. 
1 labourer | 
Another, -\'; 
zoo acres in all 50 ſheep 
40 arable 1 boy 
260 graſs 2 maids 
L. 40 rent 1 labourer 
5 horſes 6 carts 
18 cows 2 ploughs. 
5 young cattle | 
Another, 
70 acres in all 2 cows 
30 arable 1 man 
40 graſs - 1 maid 
L. 5o rent 2 carts 
4 4 horſes 1 plough. 
Another, 
80 acres in all 100 ſheep 
70 arable 2 men 
10 graſs 1 boy 
£.60 rent 1 maid 
6 horſes 4. carts 
8 cows 2 ploughs. 
Another, 
200 acres, all arable 3 boys 
£-130 rent I maid 
10 horſes 6 labourers 
5 COWS 6 carts 
100 ſheep 3 ploughs. 
4 men 


Another, 
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[| | Another, 

il 100 acres in all 2 men 

| 40 graſs 1 boy 

60 arable 5 labourers 
| L. 60 rent 1 waggon 

| 8 horles 5 carts 

| 4 cows 3 ploughs. 
| 


Such numbers of carts as ſome of theſe 
farmers uſe are very uſeleſs; one waggon 
| would be preferable to many of them. I 
ſhould, however, remark, that in their 
carts one ſort is extremely uſeful, viz. ſmall 
| three wheeled ones with broad wheels, that 
3 hold from twelve to fifteen buſhels of earth, 
and are uſed on graſs land all winter long, 
ae or poaching, which is a 
| E uſeful circumſtance. Here fol- 
| ows a draft of one. 


Plate XIV. Fig. 1. 


| Pig. 2. the fore-wheel at large. 

4 In the hiring farms they reckon three 

rents will ſtock. | 

: Land ſells from twenty-ſix to thirty years 

| purchaſe. Many ſmall eſtates from 50/. to 

; 400/. a year. 

= Tythes compounded for, ſome in the 
general for a whole farm, ſome by the acre, 

2M Wheat. 


Feet, Inches. 
a tO 5 —— 4 6 
b 4 — = Oo 
c 5 — 4 O 
: _ „„ 4 
| k * 2 O 


9 


Ain III I 4. LW 


5829 
4 


0 N 2 mmm. — 
—— Das 5 ——— a. 
— — 


— = — 


* = * 
— — "4 0 N * nr 
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Wheat 4s. a land, barley 4 5s. oats, 
peaſe, beans, an 
ground, 1 

Poor rates 1s. 6d. to 25. 6d. in the pound. 

The employment of the poor women and 
children is a little ſpinning, and but little : 
All drink tea. 

The farmers carry their corn about ten 
miles, that is, to Hertford; ſome fix miles, 
to St. Albans. 

Terms various, from ſeven to twenty- 


one years. 
LABOUR. 
In harveſt, 365. to 375. for a month, and 
board. 


In hay time, 15. 6d. a 3 2 

In winter, 1s. 2d. 

Reaping wheat, 55. to 105. 

Mowing barley and oats, 15. 6d. to 25. 

—— graſs, 25. to 55. 

Hoeing turneps, 45. 64. to 5s. 6d. 

Hedging, 64. to 1s. a perch. 

Threſhing wheat, 2s. 25. 6d. and JF. a 
quarter, 

— barley, 15. to 15. 6d. and 1s. 8 d. 


a quarter. 


——.— oats, 15. 


Amount of a year's earnings, 251. to 3o/. 
Firſt man's wages, from 101. to 12. 125. 


Second ditto, 7. to 91. 


Boy of ten or twelve years, 2/. 25. to 2/. 105. 


Maids, 4/. to 5. 105. 
= X Women 


vetches, 25. Mowing 


| . 
Women per day in harveſt, 15. 

4 in hay time, 10d. 
3 — in winter, 6d. 


IMPLEMENTS, Ge. 


A cart, 101. to 121. 

A three wheeled ditto, 61. 6s: to 71. 
A plough, 3/. 35. | 

A harrow, 11/. 105. to 2/. 

A roller, 1/. 10s. to 2/. 155. 

A ſcythe, 45. 6d. to 55. 

A ſpade, 45s. to 4s. 6d. 

Shoeing, 25. 


PROVISIONS, Oe. 

Bread, 149. 
Cheeſe, 4d. to 4 d. 
Butter, 8 d. 
Beef, 3 f d. 
Mutton, 31 d. 
Veal, 4 d. 
Pork, 41 d. 
Bacon, 7 l. 
Milk, 19. per pint, 
| Potatoes, 5 d. 
Candles, 7d. 
Soap, 7 d. 
Labourer's houſe rent, 21. to 5/. 
— firing, turf, ling, heath, Gc. 
—— tools, 75. 64, | 

From this ſlight ſketch, it is evident, we 
have much to amend in common with our 
_ neighbours, And 
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And now, having at laſt brought the re- 
giſter of this tour to a concluſion, you muſt 
next allow me to make ſuch general re- 
marks on the ſubſtance of the intelligence, 
as are requiſite for the deduction of uſeful 
maxims; without theſe, this long ramble 
would loſe much of the benefit which I ap- 
prehend may be extracted from it; but of 


that you will, from the ſucceeding letters, 
be a better judge. | 


Jam, &c. 


L E T- 
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LETTE R XXIV. 


UfFOoN reviewing the particulars of this 
journey, I am ſtruck with a vaſt ya. 
rietyof materials, that call for ſuch an exami- 
nation, that I am in pain at the undertaking: 
J have hitherto given the mere regiſter of a 
journey, and inſerted in it a variety of arti- 
cles, with an eye to reduce all to averages, 
and from them to draw ſuch concluſions as 
their nature dictated : But now the grand 
object is before me, I want ſeveral pene- 
trating political arithmeticians at my elbow 
to point out the combinations between dit- 
ferent, and ſeemingly diſtin circumſtances, 
too many of which will, I fear, eſcape me; 
however, relying on your candour, I ſhall 
attempt this part of my undertaking, and 
offer ſuch remarks as appear to me to be 
demanded by the preceding intelligence. 
The firſt circumſtance I ſhall examine is 
the foil, the rent of it, and the product in 
grain, vig. wheat, rye, barley, and oats. 
I keep theſe diſtin& from pulſe, roots, &c. 
as they in general depend (with many ex- 
ceptions, however) on the richneſs of the 
foil ; whereas beans, turneps, &c. receive 
amazing variations from culture ſcarce ever 


given to grain. 


From 
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From Hatfield to Wehwyn. 
Soil. A light gravel. 
Rent, 12s. rs, B. P. 
Product. Wheat 3 1 © 
„ - - 4:0 0 
Oats » = = 4 © 0 


Around Stevenage. 
Soil. Much cold clay, 
Rent, 9 5s. 
Product. Wheat - 2 7 © 
Barley - - - 4 4 o 
Oats - - 44 © 
From Stevenage to Luton, in Bedfordſhire, 
about Of fley. 
Soil. A chalky clay. 
Rent, 5s. 
Product. Wheat 1 
Barley - - 3 
Oats - - - 2 4 
Dunſtable to Wooburn, about Houghton. 
Soil. Various ; chalk, clay, loam, and 


7 
©) 


O 
O 
O0 


ſand. 

Rent, 145. | 

Product. Wheat - - 1 7 © 
Barley - - 2 7 o 
. 43 70. 6 

About Milton. | 

Soil. Clay and gravel. 

Rent, 13s. 94. 

Product. Wheat 2 4 0 
Barley - - 3 © o 
—_--- 4708 

| W, 
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Wooburn tobe. about / anden. 


Soil. Sand. 
Rent. Open, 75s. 6d. Incloſed, 115. 
Average, 9s. 3d. 
Product. Wheat 3 0 o 
Barley - -. 3 © o 
Un >... 46. 0 
About Broughton. 
Soil. Various ; much excellent. 
Rent, 205. | 
Product. Wheat 3 1 0 
| Bar ley — — —— 5 9 8 
Oats - - - 4 4 © 
From N en Pagnel to Bedford, about 
Aſtwick. 
Product. Wheat e eee eee 
Barley = - 3 4 © 
1 2 0 


This is a great bean country : the ſoil, 
tho' not minuted, I remember to be a ul 
loam and elay. | 

About Biddenban. | 

Soil. All forts, from gravel to clay. 
Rent. Open 35. Incloſed, 115. 
Average, 7s. 5 
Product. Wheat - 2 6 © 
Harley, $0. 0 
Oats — — 3 9 08 


Weſton. 
Soil. Gravelly vids 
Rent. Open, 7s. 3d. Incloſed, 175. 
Average, 125, Pro- 
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Product. Wheat - 17 0 
Barley = - - 3 © © 
G -' ») 1 0 0 
From Kimbolton to T hrapſton, about Great 
Catworth. | 
Soil. Clay. Some gravelly loams. 
Rent, 17s. 


Product. Wheat 2 6 0 
Barley 3 © o 
Oats - - - 2 4 o 
From Thrapſton toOundle, about Ayechurch. 
Soil. Strong clay. 
Rent, 5 . 
Product. Wheat 3 0 © 
Barley - - 4 © ©o 
Near Stamford, about Caſterton. 
Soil. Clay and poor ſandy loam. 
Rent. Open, 6s. Incloſed, 205. 
Average, 135. 


Product. Wheat 2 4 o 
Barley - - 4 © ©o 
— Oats - —- 3 0..0 
From Stamford to Grimſthorpe, about 
Little Byten. 
Soil. Clay and gravelly loam. 
Rent, 4s 


Product. Wheat - 2 ©o o 
Barley - - - 2 © © 
„00 
From Colſter worth to Grantham, about 
Paonton. 
Soil. A loamy gravel. 
Rent, 10-5. Pro- 
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Product. Wheat "39 1 
Barley - - - 3 4 o 

Oats - - - 4 © o 

From Grantham to Newark, about Poſen. 
Soil. Rich clay. 


Rent, 10s. 
Product. Wheat - 3 3 0 
Barley = - 3 3 
From Newarkto Tuxford, about Crowell 
Soil. Sandy. 
Rent, 15s. 


' Product. Barley - - = 


held. 
Oats - - - 4 ©o o 


Ab Weſt Drayton. 
Soil, A rich ſandy gravel. 
Rent, 11s. 
Product. Barley - - - 4 4 © 
Oats - = = S -'0 
From Bautryto Doncaſter, around Cantler. 
Soil. Sand. 


Product. Barley - - - 3 4 © 
Wheat 1 0-0 
> 0 
Oats - = = oO o 


From Doncaſter to Rotherham, about Co- 
neyſborough. 
* Soil: A ſandy gravel. 
Rent, 95. 
Product. Wheat - a2 4 
Barley —- 4 o 
Oats - = 8 
From Shield to Barnſley, about Ecclesfie 
Rent, 17s. Pr 


0 
0 
0 

ld. 


Q- 
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Product. Wheat 2 
Barley - 4 
Oats - 5 
R 


At Wooley. 
Soil. Clay. 

Rent, 125. 64. 

Product. Wheat 2 6 o 
F J 4 06 

| — 0 6 
From Leeds to Tadcaſter, about Kiddel. 

Soil. Limeſtone clay. 

Rent, 8s. 6d. 

Product. Wheat - 2 3 o©o 
o - 4 0 9 

c 6-0 
From York to Barnby Moor, about Wil- 
bersfort. ; 

Soil. Clay; and ſandy loam. 

Rent, 105. 

Product. Wheat 
Barley - = 
Rye 
Oatss = 

Around Hatton. 

Soil. Gravel. 

Rent, 12s. 64. 

Produat. Wheat 

| Barley - = = 
Rye 
Ons. et 

About Barnby Moor. 
Soil. Sand and gravel. Rent. 


Ow þÞ GW 
WW © ©0 


O 0 0 30 


N NN 
ON — 
OO ON 
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Rent. Open, 7s. 6d. Incloſed, 2059. 
Average, 136. 9d. 

F rom Market Weighton to e ; at 
Biſhop's Burton. Some rich open land, 185. 
rent, 7 hat yields very conſiderable products, 

From Beverley to Hull, around Rifby. 

Soil. A loam on chalkſtone. 

Rent. Open, 6s. 6d. Incloſed, 125. 
Average, 9s. 3d. 
Product. Wheat (open) 
lincloſed) 

Aver 
Barley (open) 
(incloſed) 
Average 
Oats (open) 
(incloſed) 
Average 
Around Stilling fleet. 
Soil. Clay and ſand. 
Rent, 10s. | 
Product. Wheat 
Barley - = = 
Oats - += = 
Rye „ 
In Holderneſs. 
Soil. Clay. 
Rent, 175. 6 d. | 
Product. Wheat 4 0 © 


O0 0 0 0 0 9099 0 W 


+> rn >> +> vw 0 
OS On O NON » 


W þÞ wth 
oO 000 
0 0 0 


Barley = - 5 0 0 
„ -18:9-..0 
Around How den. 


Soil. Clay. Rent. 


Fo 


Rent. Open, 10s. Incloſed, 205. 
Average, I5s, 


Product. Wheat 3 o 0 
Barley „„ 
Oatss « 3 0 0 
3 
Around Thorne. 
Soil. Strong clay. 
Rent, 10s. 


Product. Wheat 3 0 © 
N C - 4 40 
Ces: - 6:0. 
The Marquis of Rockingham's Kentiſh farm. 
Soil. A rich deep black loam. 
Product. Wheat 4 
Barley - = 5 
Oats - - - 4 
His Lordſhip's Hertfordſhire farm. 
Soil. A ſtrong clay; and hazel loam. 
Product. Wheat - 2 2 0 
Barley - - - 4 0 © 
— - 0 4a 
Country around entworth- Houſe. 
Soil. Clay and loam, 
Rent, 8s, 
Product. Wheat - 43 3 
0 
— -7 
Sys - - -;-4 © 
From Wentworth to Kiveton, about Aſhton. 
Soil. Sand, 
Rent. Open, 3s. 6d. Incloſed, 105. 
Average, 65. 9d. 
Vo. III. e About 


O 0 0 0 
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About Kzveton. 

Rent, 85. 

From Kiveton to Welbeck. 

Soil. Sand. 
Rent, 65. 
About Workſop. 
Soil. Sandy. 

Rent, 5s. 3d. 

From Doncaſter to Ane, 
Soil. Various. 

Rent, 13s. 6d. 

A bout Pontefract. 

a Rent, 20s. 

From Pontefratt to Methley. 
Soil. Rich. 

Rent, 25s. 

From Metbley to Temple Newſham. 
Soil. Very rich. 
Rent, 25s. | 
Product. Wheat - - 4 3 ®o 

C 

From Temple Newſham to Ferrybridge. 
Rent, 20s. 

Around Byrom. 

Soil. Sand. 
Rent, 205. 

From Beverley to Driffield, around the 

latter place. | 

Soil. Clay. 

Rent, 10 -£. | 
Product. Wheat e ,18 
Barley „ 3 
Oats = 2 


* 


1. 


From Driffeld to Burlington. 
Soil. Open wolds. 


incloſures. 

From Boynton to Honnanby. 
Soil. Open wolds. 
Rent, 2s. 24. 

Around Honnanby. 

Rent, 4s. 3d. 

Around Ganton. 


Rent, 3s. 6d. | 
Product. Bad wold land. | 
Open Barley 
Beſt ditto = 3 8 
Beſt incloſures - 4 4 
Avernne 23 7 
Oats. Beſt — 
land. Open 
Ditto worſt - 1 4 
4 8 
About Brumpton. | 


| 


Soil. Wolds; a light hazel loam, 


Soil. A rich loam on a limeſtone. 


Rent, 14s. 
Product. Wheat - 2 4 
Barley - - 4 0 
1 _—_ - 0 
Around Yeddingham-bridge. 
Soil. Sandy. 
Rent, 6s. 64. 
Frogud. Wheat. - 1 4 
ey: = "8 0 
ee O 


Rent, 4s. 9d. much dearer in the few 


O 
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Oats - = = 3 
„„ 8 

| From thence to Caſtle Howard. 

48 Soil. Various. 

| Rent, 137. 

1 Around Eaft Newton. 

1 Soil. Various; loam, clay, gravel, &c. 

| Rent, 125. 

| Product. Wheat. - . - 43-0 06 
. - 43 $0 
T3 4 & 0 
U 


About Nunnington. 

| Soil. A er land. | 
| Rent. Open, 3s. 3d. Incloſed, 8s. 69. 
1 Average, 55. 10d. 


Product. Wheat - 2 © o 
Barney --. - = 4:0 © 
WWA 8 
C POR ONT EY OT 
i Acroſs Hambledon ; about Kirby, 
if Soil. A gravelly ſand. 
4 Rent, 5 6. 
1 Mr. Turner's farm at Kirkleathanm. 
1 Soil. Clay. 
| Rent, 85. 44. 
* Product. Wheat + - 2 4 „ 
| Buley - <4 ov 
| R - = $:4.0 


1 Country around K:r&leatham, 
# Soil. Clay. 

Rent, 13s. 
Product. 


11 


Product. Wheat - 3 1 0 
6 R „ 
ROSE RTE BY oo, 


At Gilſdale, in Cleveland. 
Sotl. Chiefly gained from moors. 
Rent, 1oy. 6d. 
Product. Wheat 2 
— 8 
— 
From Xirkleatbam to Schorton; through 
Cleveland. 
Rent, 175. 6d. 
Towards Schorton. 
Rent, 12s. 6d. 
Around Schorton. 
Soil. Loams, and gravels. 


4 © 
O 30 
3 
O 


Rent, 10g. | 

Product. Wheat - 2 4 © 
Barley - - 4 © 0 
r OW 
Maſlin = - = 3 0 


From Richmond to Guling, 3 the 
latter. 
Soil. Light loam, and moory clay. 


Rent, 215. 

Product. Wheat - 3 1 o 
Barley =. 0 
e 
= -..- £9 0 

F. rom Gilling to Greta- bridge. 

Rent, 205. 

bout Rookby. 


Soil. Moory, and gravelly. 
4 2 on Rent, 
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Rent, 125. 
Product. Wheat 2 
14 
F 


„ 
From Aſerig to Fremington, about t 
latter place. 
Soil. Rich loam, and red gravel. 
Rent, zog. 
About K:p/n. 
Soil. Loamy gravel, and wet clay, 
Rent, 125. 6d. 


O 
I 
O 
4 
t 


3 0 0 0 0 


Product. Wheat - 2 5 2 
Barley - - 4 © o 
A 1 

Mr. Crowe's huſbandry at Kiplin. 

Soil. Gravel and clay. 

Kent, 125, 0s; 

Product. Wheat 4 o o 

„ 98 8 
Kiplin to Swinton; about the latter. 

Soil. Loam and gravel. 

Rent. Old land, 16s. 67. | 

Product. Wheat 2 4 © 
Barley = - - 2 4 © 
DON”... + 3&0 0 
AW =, - 8: 4:0 


Moor-/ide country, near Swinton. 
Soil. Light loams; ſandy gravels, 
and moory. 
Rent, 45. Dd 
Product. Oats - = a RH. 
N. B. One courſe after breaking up. 
From 


„ 
From Swinton to Craib- hill, around the 
latter place. 
Soil. Gravel. 
Rent, 13s. (10s. and 165.) 
Product. Wheat - 2 4 o 
Barley - 3 4 © 
Oats - - - 3 6 o 


Around Slenningford. 
Soil. A ſhallow loam on lime-ſtone. 
Rent, 8s, 
Product. Wheat - - 1 7 o 
Ss Barley - - - 2 4 o 
| —_-- - 7 0.0 
Mr. Dalton's huſbandry. 
Product. Wheat - - #& 4 0 
| Barley - 3 4 © 
Around Danby. 


Soil. Gravelly, clay, and loam. 
Rent, 125.64. 


Product. Wheat 2 6 2 
Barley: - - - 4 0 o 
Bing «ee 2-0 
8 
Mr. Scroop's hating at Danby. 

Soil ar; rent, as above. 
Product. Wheat - - 3 6 0 
r t 0 0 
— 0 2 6 
— 


Mr. Scroop's moor improvements at Dalton. 

Soil. Black peat moor, and ſome 
light loam. 

" Rent, 0 oO 0 

Cc4 Pro- 


— — EY IE OI — 


—— — . ˙— 
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Product. Maſſinn 3 0 
Oatss = oO © 
From Danby toAſgarth, around the latter. 
Soil. Good loam and gravel, 
Rent, 205. 
Around Raby-Caftle. 
Soil. Grave], or rich loam, 


Rent, 165. 
Product. Wheat - - 3 1 © 
Barley - - - 4 3 © 
Oats - - 5 © 0 
| F 
Lord Darlington's huſbandry. | 
Soil and rent, the ſame. 
Produd. Wheat ' -'' 41 6 
Barley - = 5 5 o 
9 33-8 


From Raby to Durham. 
Rent, 21s. 64. 
Around Newcaſtle. 
Rent, 3/. 10s. | 
From Newcaſtle to Morpeth,aboutGofworth. 
Soil. Loam, ſandy. 


Rent, 20s. 
Product. Wheat — 2 o 2 
Hy: I 6 
O - 3.6 0 
a3 1-0 

About Morpeth. 
Soil. Loamy clay, 

Rent, 129. 
Product. Wheat - 1 6 o 
T 
Oats 


11 
„ 13880 


From Morpeth to Alnwick. 
Rent, 12s. 


Product. Wheat - 2 4 © 
Barley - = = 10 
EE. ͤ ES x 2. 

About Alnwick. 

Soil. Light loam and gravel. 

Rent, 155. 

Product. Wheat - 2 4 0 
„ I. 2. 
Uats  - -:-. . 8 0 0 
SET bo EF 

From Alnwick to Belford. 

Rent, 12s. 

Product. Wheat - - 2 4 o 
Barley - - 4 4 o 
US -< & 4 0 

Around Belford. 

Soil. Clayey loam. 

Rent, 155. 

Product. Wheat 2 5 o 
Barley = - - 5 © o 
Oats - - - 6 © o 

About Varen. 


Soil. Black moory land. 
Rent, 1s. 64. 
Product. Oats - = 3 0 0 
About Hetton. 
Soil. Light loams, and black moory 
land. 
Rent, 6s. 69d. 


Pro- 


5 
; 
4 
ö 


ro” * ths, 
— — os tree Cer... 
— — . _ a 


| Cambo. 
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Product. Wheat - xn 2 


Barley - = 1 
„ ade. gy, 
From Belford to Berwick. 
Rent, 125. EY 
Product. Wheat 2 8 
PTC 
„ - 40 
From Berwick to Wooller. | 
Rent, gs. 


About Fenton. 
Soil. Sandy loams. 


Rent, 8s. 

Product. Wheat 3 0 
A 
K 2 
00-4. 4.0 


From Wooller to Rothbury. M 
—— Alnwick to ditto. — 
About Rothbury. 
Soil. Gravel, clay, ſand; mogry. 
Rent. Open, 1s. 9d. Incloſed, 205. 
Average, 10s. 10 d. 


Product. Wheat 2 2 
Barley 3 © 
ats 6 2 
„„ 


From Rothbury to JW; ellington, about 


Soil. Clay, and moory. 


Rent, 15-5. 
Product. Wheat - 3 © © 
Barley = - - 4 3 © 


Oats 


L205 1 


Hats 6 2 0 
P 4 $0 
Wollington to Cholosford-bridge. 
Rent, 15s. 


From Choleford-bridge to Glenwelt ; all 
moors. 
About Gl/enwele. 
Soil. Sand, gravel, and clay. 


Rent, 125. 64. 


Product. Wheat 100 
Barley - - - 4 © o 
Oats > I-83. & 
Rye = = = O 


From Gl/enwelt to Brampton, chiefly 
moors ; rent of incloſures, 17s. 6d. 
A few miles ſouth of Carliſle, about High 
Aſcot. 
| Soil. Light loam, gravel, and clay. 
Rent, 155. 
Product. Wheat — 2 4 
4 4 
. yo oe 
About Penrith. 
Soil. Clay, ſand, gravel, loam. 
Rent. Open, 3s. Incloſed, 15s. 
Average, 9s. 
Product. Wheat = 3 
Barley = - 3 
3 
3 


O 


Oats - 

RR =. .= > 

Penrith to Keſwick ; many moors z abou 
the latter. 

Soil. Hazel mold, gravel, and moory. 

Rent. Incloſed, 25s. Pro- 


O 0 0 


2 
1 

4+ 
© 


ee 
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Product. Wheat 4 5 2 
Barley - - - 5 0 6 
Oats. = - 6 2 6 


From Penrith to Kendal, about Shapp. 

Soil. Loam, on a lime-ſtone. 

Rent. Open, 2s. 6d. Incloſed, 20s. 

Average, 115. 3d. 

Product. Bartey - - - 2 4 o 

„„ 4.4 8 
From Kenag/ to Burton, about Holme. 

Soil. Light loam, on lime-ſtone. 

Rent, 215. 

Product. Wheat — 1 
Barley - - 2 
8 
„ Þþ 

From Lancaſter to Garſlang, about Kabers. 


Soil. Clay, light loam, and ſand. 


A O +Þ wn 
ww 0 © DD 


Rent, 173. 
Produdt. Wheat - 3 2 © 
©. Barley = ,- 14 6 0 
oo HO Hu 25. 
Rye... -. '- .- 40 0 
Around Gar/lang. 
Soil. Clay, light toam. 
Rent, 175. 
Product. Wheat - 4 3 o 
e 
Oats - = = 5 2 


5 
From Garflang to Preſton and Wigan. 
Rent, 255. 
From Wigan to Warrington. 
Rent, 305. 
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From Warrington to Preſcot, about Bowles. 
Soil. Clay, and rich loam. 
Rent, 175. 6d. 
Product. Wheat - 2 o 0 
— re 
From Liverpool to Ormſkirk, about Hal/al. 
Soil. Sandy loam. 
Rent, 155. 
Product. Wheat - - 3 6 
Barley - - 2 4 
A 4 
From Warrington to Altringham. 
Soil. Loam and ſand, 
Rent, 175. 64. 
About Altringham. 
Soil. Sand; ſome clay. 
Rent, 205. 
Product. Wheat - — 3 
Barley 4 
5 


O 


— 
O 


Oats - = = 
At Worſley. 

Rent, 21. 

From Dunham to Knotsford. 

Rent, 275. 6 d. 

About Knotsford. 

Soil. Clay and ſand. 

Rent, 165. 

Product. Barley - - 5 o 0 
From Knotsford to Holmes Chapel, about 
the latter. 

Soil. Sand and clay. 
Rent, 205. ; 
Product. Wheat - 2 4. 0 


From Neucaſtle-under-line to Stone. 
Soil. Sandy loam. 

Rent, 16s. 

Product. Wheat 


„ 1 8 
Barley, 18 


O 


Oats = = 
About Rudgeley-bridge. 
Soil. Clay, ſandy gravel, and loam, 
Rent, 17s. 
From Rudgeley-bridge to Litchfield. 
Rent, 25s. 
About Shenſtone. 
Soil. Sand and gravel. 
Rent, 155. 


Product. Wheat = - - 3 1 0 
Barley 3 80 0 
e 
00 


From Litehſieldto Birmingham, about Aſton. 
Soil. Sandy. 


Rent, 175. 64. 
Product. Wheat — 3 
Barley = = = 3 
Outs... - = = 4 
From Birmingham to Hales-Owen. 
Rent, 12s. 
About Hagley. 
Soil. Light loam, ſand, and clay. 
Rent, 205. | 
Product. Wheat 3.4 0 


Barley = =- = 4 the 
2 
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A 
Rye = 2 
Around Broomſgrove. 

Soil. Sand and clay. 

Rent, 30-5. 

Product. Wheat - - 4 5 2 

| . = 03. 2.23 
ns... - 6.2 0 


From Broomſgrove to Worceſter, four 
miles ſhort of the latter. 
Rent, 27. 6 d. 
From Worceſter to Eveſham, about Per- 
ſhore. : 
Soil. Clay or loam. 
Rent. Open 10s. Incloſed, 175. 64. 
Average, 13s. 9d. 


Product. Wheat - 3 1 o 
1 2 
About 43 and Eveſham. 
Soil. Clay. 
Rent, 21s. | 
Product. Wheat 4 o o©o 
4 | WE OR OT OL OT 0 
Barley - = - 6 0 © 
— 


From Eveſham to Oxford, about Moreton. 
Soil. Gravel. 


Rent, 20s. 
Product. Wheat = - 3 
Barley = = 5 
| ES RY 3 
About Chipping Norton. 
Rent, 6s. 6d. 
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About Enſtone. 


Rent, 115. 
From Oxford to Henley, around Benſington. 
Soil. Gravel, ſand, and clay. 
Rent. Open, 135. Incloſed, os. 
Average, 21s. 6d. 


Product, Wheat - 3 4 0 
Wy. - 4&0 0 
Oats - - 6 4 o 

Around Henley. 

Soil. Gravelly chalk, light loam, and 

clay. 

Rent, 17s. 

Product. Wheat 3 o o 
Barley = - 3 © © 
Oats, - = 3.0 0 

From Henley to Maidenhead. 

Rent, 13s. 9d. 

About Maiden bead. 

Soil. Clay, or good loam. 

Rent, 20s. 

Product. Wheat - - 3 4 0 
W777 - 4 0>:.0 
„ © 0:0 

From Maidenhead to London, about Coln- 
brook. 

Rent, 205. 

Around Harmondfworth. 

Soil. Gravel and loam. 

Rent, 20s. | 

Product. Wheat - 2 4 © 
Barley - - - 4 © © 

At 


40 J 


At Hammerſmith. 

Rent. Nurſery and garden land, 31. 
About Ken/ington. 

Soil. Clay, ſand, and gravel. 

Rent, 2/. 

Product. Wheat 6 0 o 


Barley, 8 © © 
From London to Barnet. 
Rent, 2/. 175. 6d. 
From Barnet to North Mims. 
Rent, 16s. 
About North Mims. 
Soil. Pebbly gravel, and clay. 
Rent, 12s. 
Product. Wheat - 2 4 o©o 
ET. 4 SS 
WW "OT OE OWE By 
Having thus inſerted the variety of ſoils, 
rent, and products; it is in the next place 
neceſſary to throw them into averages, that 
the proportion between each may be ſeen, 
from whence we ſhall at once know whe- 
ther rent bears a due proportion to product; 
and if it does not, conjecture the reaſon. 
The utility of ſuch a complete view muſt 
be obvious at the very firſt mention of it. 


Vo „ D d Rents 


- => —— 
7 — 
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Rents under 55. per acre. 


Buſhels. 
Countries. Rent. Wh. Bar. Oats.] Rye. Aer. 
Stevenage to [' | 
La e155. 15 [24 | 20 19 
Threpſton to 3 ; 
Ou 2 | 5 24 | 32 23 
| | 
8 | 4 16 |16 | 20 26 
Average, 2 Afra. 
Canton on M olds 35. 6d. [23 | 22 227 
Swinton Moor- | | 
ide, 4 $60 
Waren Moors, \1 6 | 1424 


Average rent of theſe, e 
Ditto product, twenty-three buſhels, + 
Rent ſomething better than 29. per buſhel. 


_—— _ 
* „ COoo—_ 1 


ꝶ6— 


* Theſe are not calculated for a line of country; but I ſay 


from ſuch a place to ſuch a place, as more diſtinguiſhing than 
naming a village. | | 


t The Swinton Meors only one crop in a courſe; and the 
Waren Moors yielding only oats, I reject them from the avo- 
rages, as they would evident!y injure the truth. 


Reul 


Rents from 55s. to 105. per acres 


Countries. 


Around Ste- | 
venage, 


Wooburn to 
Newport *? 
Pagnel, J 

Newport to | 
Bedford, — 


Biddenham, . 


Colfterſworth 
toGrantham, 


Grantham to 
Newark, 


Doncaſter to 
Rotherham, t 
Coneyſbro*, 4 


Leeds to 7. * 
caſter, 

York to Barn- 
by-moor, 

Riſby, 

Stilling fleet, 

Thorne, 


Wentworth- | 


houſe, 
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Rent. 


95. 


10 


10 


10 


10 


9 3d. 


Buſhels. 

. pm 
Wh. Bar. | Oats, Rye. | Aver. 
2336 | 36 | | 38 
24 |24 |24 24 

* 
222424 23 
2828 32 29 
| E 
2727 | 27 
20 |32 |32 28 

| 
19 [32 [44 | | 31 
30 [35 [55 [25 | 36- 
22 137 [38 | | 32 
24 2432 124 | 26 
24 |36 | 48 36 
27 [49 % 24 32 
Drifield, 


— * 


* 0 — 


— — —— — — — or” — 
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Buſheſs. 
Countries, Rent. Wu. Bar, | Ot. Rye. Aver. 
Driffeld, 105. [24 28 [16 | 22 
—_— | 6 64.128 40 140 128 | 34 
Nunnington, 5 10{16 24 20 2824 
rkleatham, \ | 123 
Ir Tones 8 4 [20 [34 [44 32 
farm, J | 
Schorton, 10 2032 40 2529 
Szening ford, 8 15 20 24 19 
pow wa ah | 8 20 |28 24 
1 3 2 6 610 [2430 21 
land, J | | 
Fenton, | 2428 [40 30 30 


8 
Penrith, ditto, | 9 2 25 [28 [24 | 25 
Averages, 22 |30 |34 |26 


e e eee, ee le e 


—_ 


Average rent of theſe, 85s. 64. 
Ditto product 28 buſhels, 
Rent about 31 d. per buſhel. 


Reis 
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Rents from 10s. fo 15 f. per acre. 


Buſhels. 1 
—— Aw — A 
Countries. | Rent, | Wh. | Bar. Oats. Rye.} Aver. | 
Hatfield to | 5 11 | 
Welwyn, Ps”: 5323 Bac l 
Dunſtable t 3 | 
et [ofa] | | 
Ditto, 13 94. 2024 32 25 
: 5 | | 
1 1 415 3h [36 oe | 
Near Stamford, | 13 20 132 |40 | 30 | 
Tae s * | 
Weſt Drayton, 11 36 40 þ 36 | | 
Woolley, 12 6 |22 8 40 | 30 ll 
York to Barn- | | | 
8 | ig 6 27 15 32 A 21 | | 
Howden, 18 2432 40 24 | 30 l 
, | | 1 
Fee. J, bee s | 
Eaſt Newton, 24 [28 * 20 26 |. 
: | 
kale, $19 8% „ 135 
Cilſaale, Io 6 20 40 [27 | 29 
Rookby, 12 16 25 3228 25 
Kiplin, 12 6 21 32 30 | | 27 
D d 3 Mr 


\ 
\ 
7 


Countries. 
Mr. Crowes 


huſbandry, 
Craikhill, 
Danby, 


Mr. Scroope's | 
huſbandry, 


Morpeth, 
Morpeth to { 


. 


Alnwick, 
About Alnwick, 


Alnwick to [ | 


Belford, 
AroundBelford, 
Belford N 


wick, 
Rothbury, 


Rothbury to | 


Wallington, 
Glenwell, 


South of WY 

lifle, 

PenrithtoKen- 
dal, Shapp, 


Ormſeirk, 


IO 


Boſh. — 

Wh.| Bar. Oats |Rye. Aver. 
32 „ 44 
2028 30 26 
2232 35 145 | 31 
30 40 50 45 | 41 
1420 18 | 21 
2030 36 28. 
20 40 40 2030 
20 | 36 36 30 
2140 48 36 
2436 36 32 
18 24 50 [2028 
2435 50 [1831 
39 32 90 |35 | 46 
202030 30 

20 35 27 
30 [20 20 23 


Rudgeley, 
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Buſhels. 3 
Countries. | Rent. | Wh. Bar. Oats, Rye. Aver. 
Rudgeley- * | | 
bridge to 146. 25 40 45 3035 
Litebfield, J 
· 
gon lh | 13 94.|25 |24 244 
North-Mims, 12 20 |24 | 32 25 
Averages, — 3037 27 | 
— — EDEN e 3 og — — 
The average rent of theſe, 135. 
Ditto product 29 buſhels. 
Rent near 4 d. per buſhel. 
Rents from 1 5 f. to 205. per acre. 
Wooburn to \ | 1 
Newport 20%. 25 40 36 33 
Pagnel, 
ye hg | 17 22 24 20 22 
So -— Sg | 17 20 3232 30 28 
Holdernefs, 17 6 32 40 40 37 
Swinton, 16 6 20 20 24 2021 
Raby-caſtle, 16 25 35 40 140 35 
Lord Darling- 
ton's huſban- | 16 33 145 45 41 
dry, J pl. | | 
Dd4 Nerocaſtle 


_ — — 
— — Hv§ 7 1 
— — — — 
— - = _ — — = 
— — — — = n 
— — — . 
— — n —— 


— — — 


0 20 . 
— — 
ä—— — 


- — — — 
— — —u— — 
- 

— — 


— — . 
_—_— ˙ — 


— 


— —— — — — © 

1 — —— — — ie eaten 
— 

— — 


— 
— — 
— 


— — — —— 
8 —— — 
— — — 7 — 
— — 
— —BJ— 


—— —— 
— — 
— 


" 
i 
it 
: / 
; 
/ 


Countries. Rent 

Newcaſtle to 35 

Morpeth, 18 
Lancaſter to X 

Garſlang, 7 
About Gar- | 
Aang, 4 
Warrington 

to Preſcot, f bon 
Altringham, |20 
Holmes cbapel, 20 
Newcaſtle to | 6 

Stone, K 
Litchfield to | 

Birmingham, J 7 6 
Hagley, 20 
Moreton, 20 
Henley, 17 
Maidenbead, 20 
Harmondſ 

worth, | wy 
Averages, : | 


The average rent of theſe, 18s, 
Ditto product, 29 buſhels. 


Rent, 71d. per buſhel, 


Buſhels. 6 
WB. Bar Gow. . Rye. Aver. 
16 3030 [30 | 26 
26 30 40 | 32 32 
35 3045 36 
16 25 20 
30 3345 36 
20 3030 26 
22 30 40 30 
| | | | 
24 |25 |32 | 27 
28 35 36 [20 29 
28 4040 36 
242424 24 
28 3240 33 
2032 26 
24 bat 3528 
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Rents from 20s. to 25 C. per acre. 
Buſhels. 
| ES... ® 
Countries. | Rent. | Wh. Bar. Oats.jRye.| Aver. 
Methley to 
Temple New- 286. 35 40 37 
ſham, J | 
chm 
i | 21 |25 |45 |45 |40 | 38 
Keſwick, 25 37 |40 0 42 
ers 21 [15-120 [24:13 | 18 
2 
Bendſwortb, 21 324864 3244 
Benſington, 21 64028 32 52 37 
Averages, F 28 |37 47 28 | 
— ——— — — — 1 — — 


The average rent of theſe, 1 J. 25. 6d. 
Ditto product, 36 buſhels. 
Rent, 734. per buſhel, 


Rents from 255. upwards. 
Bromſgrove, \ 30 | 37 142 | 50 42 
Kenſington, 40 | 48 | 64 56 
Averages, 42 |53 


Average rent of theſe, 1/. 155. 
Ditto product, 49 buſhels, 
Rent, 81d. per buſhel. 
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Recapitulation. 
| Rate, Rent. Crop. Price. 
Under 35. per acre, | © . 35. 10d. | 23 24. 
55. to 105. jo 8 6 28 | 34 
105. to 155. 9 13 0 29 4 
155. to 205, o 18 o 29 | 74 
205. to 255. 1 367 
255. upwards, [115 © 49 82 


It would have been impoſſible to throw 
theſe averages into proportions reſpecting 
the value of the products per meaſure ; for 
land varics ſo much in the quality of its 
productions, that the attempt would end in 
nothing but confuſion. In ſome of. theſe 
articles are very great crops, which, in point 
of value, are not more than equal to thoſe 
of middling ones, which is particularly the 
_ caſe with oats; but ſuch variations mult in- 
evitably be numerous; indeed the variety 
may poſſibly throw them upon a par. 

On this little table it is in the firſt place 
to be remarked, that the riſe of the rent per 
buſhel with the rent of the land is ſtriking, 
and muſt fiow from the low rents being very 
favourable: It does not ariſe from their 
producing ordinary forts of corn only, which 
' yield many buſhels of but ſmall value, for 
the number of buſhels, vix. twenty, is the 
loweſt in the table as well as the rent. Nor 


can 
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can it be attributed to the lowneſs of rent 
being a conſideration either of the landlord 
or the tenant, on account of manuring ; 
any extraordinary * of which ſort is, 


in fact, rent, though not paid to the land- 
lord; and this alſo appears from the ſmall- 
neſs of the product in quantity; that would 
contradict, and be out of proportion to the 
rent if the lands were richly manured. 

It will certainly be faid, that if the low- 
neſs of the rent aroſe from favour, the pro- 
ducts would be greater: It is very difficult 
to anſwer this; nor is this the proper place 
for it; but I ſhall hereafter attempt to ſhew, 
that low rents, in many, very many caſes, 
are prejudicial to the culture of the earth ; 
N it is no contradiction to ſup- 
poſe the low rents in queſtion to be thoſe 
of favour, or at leaſt under their value, 
which circumſtance does not cauſe a diſpro- 
portioned riſe in quantity of product, as we 
ſee in the table, but only lowers the price 
of it to the farmer. 

But there are diſproportions in this table 
that require ſpeaking to; 3s. 9d. rent give 
crops of twenty buſhels; 8s. 6d. is more 
than double this, and yet the crop is only 
twenty-eight buſhels, which is little more 
than the riſe of a third, inſtead of more 
than half. Again, from 5s. to 105. rent, 
from 10s, to 15s. and from 155. to 205. 
vary only one buthel in their average pro- 

duct: 


„ 
duct: This is very extraordinary. I con- 
cluded from it, that there muſt be ſtrong 
variations in the averages of the grains re- 
ſpectively; that the higher rented lands 
muſt be much ſuperior to the lower in 
wheat, though inferior in other grains; 
this induced me to caſt up the averages of 
each, and the reſult ſurprized me, for the 
proportions are not at all in favour of the 
larger rents. Theſe ſoils, I conclude, are, 
upon an average, not very different, and that 
the variations in the rent ariſe from other 
circumſtances ; and the farmers that pay 
the higher ones, are re-imburſed in other 
crops than grain, in a greater proportion 
than thoſe who have their lands ſo much 
cheaper; for we may be certain high rents 
are re-imburſed in ſomething. 

However, this idea of inequality muſt 
not be carried too far: We certainly are 
not to expect that the average product is to 
be doubled with the rent; that would be 
to contradict all common facts. The riſe 
of eight buſhels to the difference between 

6. 9d. and 8s. 6d. is conſiderable; for we 
ſhould conſider, that the acre which yields 
but twenty, coſts the farmer in every thing, 
but rent, as much, or very near as much, 
as that which produces twenty-eight buſh- 
els; a circumſtance of vaſt conſequence. 
And the ſuperiority of this eight buſhels 
muſt be conſidered as an index to all the 

other 
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other articles of product, which may be 
ſuppoſed equally ſuperior. 

Indeed, the ſucceeding ſuperiorities of 
one buſhel are not anſwerable to thoſe of 
rent. But ſeeming contradictions of this 
ſort muſt be expected in enquiries that de- 
pend on ſuch variety of circumſtances. 

The equality of rent per buſhel, between 
I 8s. an acre and 225. 6d. is very remarkable. 

The riſe of ſeven buſhels product, from 
18s. to 225. 6d. is confiderable, and that 
from 225. 6 d. to 255. Sc. the fame; and 
it proves ſtrongly that cultivation may be 
carried very high. Upon the whole, there 
is more correſpondence between the rent 

and the product than I expected. 


Average Produtts. 


General average productof wheatthrough- 
out the tour, three quarters per acre. 

Of barley four quarters. 

Of oats four quarters and a half. 

Of rye three quarters three buſhels. 


Theſe products are greater than J appre- 
hended before I calculated them ; but by 
no means large enough to authorize an 
one to calculate the average of the whole 
kingdom at fo high quantities as of wheat 
four quarters, beſides 45s. an acre of ſheep 
feed, barley five quarters, and oats as much, 
as the prejudiced Writer of the Enguiry into 
the Prices of Wheat, Malt, Gc. p. 11 1. does. 


Having 
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Having thus endeavoured to ſtate the 
compariſon between rent and product, I 
ſhall, in the next place, enquire into the 
ſtate of rent itſelf, not with an eye to any 
ſuch proportions, but to gain the average 
of as large a part of the kingdom as I can, 
which is a point of much importance to 
political arithmetic. 

From North Mims, through Hatfield, to 
Welwyn, the country is very good, and well 
cultivated ; the average rent 12s. It con- 
tinues alſo rich towards Szevenage ; but at 
that place letts for no more than 9s. From 
Stevenage to Luton is worſe ; about Off ley 
it-is only 5s. but that is under the average 
of theſe nine miles: I ſhall call it 7s. 
From Luton to Dunſtable the ſoil is not 
bad, nor the-culture very much ſo; gs. an 
acre is not far from the average rent. From 
Dunſtable to Wooburn two minutes were 
taken, 145. and 13s. 9d. but as there are 
ſome tracks very ſandy, I ſhall call it 13s. 
From Wooburn to Newport Pagnel two mi- 
nutes, 9s. 3d. and 205. ſuppole the average 
15s. From thence to Bedford a ſtrong clay, 
great quantities of beans, rent of one mi- 
nute 7s. but the average of the line is cer- 
tainly 10s. From thence to St. Neot's, by 
Nortbill and Sandy, much good land, be- 
ſides the rich gardens at the latter place, 
which are conſiderable; rent 12s. From 
thence to Kimbolton, 125. To Thrapſton, 

the 
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the minute 175. but as it is generally 
open, I ſhall call it but 107. 

Here I ſhall make a pauſe, for thus far 
the tour has been through a country that 
does not vary much in rent; it is a line of 
an hundred and nine miles, in which I 
have much reaſon to believe the general 
average rent very near the average of the 
preceding ſums, which is 105. 

From Threp/ton to Stamford, by Oundle, 
is in general unincloſed ; at Byten, clay 
for 55s. and the average, I apprehend, not 
more than 7 5. 

From Stamford to Grimſthorpe, at Caſter 
ton 135. but that being the average of open 
and incloſed, is above the general mark. At 
Little Byten 46. Moſt of this country is 
open and poor: I ſhall call it but 5s. It is 
ſomething better from Grimſthorpe to Col- 
flerworth; but I ſhould not apprehend 
more than 65. 

From Colſter worth to Grantham it im- 
proves much, and is incloſed chiefly on one 
{ide the road. At Paonton 195. 
From Grantham to Newark all open, but 
much good land. At Foſſen 109. To Bel- 
voir-Caſtle incloted, I reckon gs. From 
Newark to Bawtry moſtly incloſed ; two 
minutes, I5s. and 115. I calculate the ave- 
rage at 13s, But Shirewood-Foreſt is all 
open, and very ſandy ; the adjoining farms 
are lower; ſuppoſe the whole at 125. 

From 


From Bawtry to Doncaſter is a continued 
track of driving ſand: I found, by enquiry, 
that rents were very /ow; the average of the 
whole cannot be more than 55. 

Here it is neceſſary to make another 
ſtop ; for as we next enter a very populous 
manufacturing part of the Weſt Riding, rents 
may probably be affected. This line of 
country extends an hundred and ſeven 
miles, and the average rent is 8s. 

From Doncaſter to Rotherham, much 
very good, and ſome bad; at Coney/borough 
ſo low as 9s. But vaſt tracks about Rother- 
ham, from 20s. to 40s. and the numerous 
meadows upon the many rivers heighten 
the rent much; I ſhall call this track 18s. 
From Rotherham to Sheffield much ſtoney ſoil 
that is bad, and graſs that letts high; I 
calculate the average, as it is all a vale, and 
taking the neighbourhood of Sheffield into 
the account, at 25s. From Sheffield to 
Barnſley two minutes, 17s. and 12s. 6d. 
the country is in general pretty rich, the 
average 149. From Barnſley to Leeds it is 
various, much of it continues ſtoney; I 
calculate the average at 125. | 

From Leeds to Tadcaſter, about Niddel, 
85s. 6d. average I ſuppole 105. 

Having now run through the manu- 
facturing country, we mult caſt up our ac- 
count again. This line is fixty-ſeven miles, 
and the average rent 15s. 6d. 

A part 
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A part of the tour within this, is the 
following track: A line of ten miles, croſ- 
ſing Wentworth- Houſe towards Doncaſter, 
the average rent 10s. From Doncaſter to 
Pontefract 135. 6d. From Pontęfract to 
Temple Newſham 255. From Temple Net- 
ſham, by Byron, to Ferry-briage, 205. 
Thas is a rich line of fifty-one miles, the 
average rent 17s. 

Average of both 165. 6 d. 

From Tadcaſter to York I ſhall call 105. 

From York to Stilling fleet 105. 

From York to Barnby-moor three minutes, 
105. 125. 6d. and 13s. 9d. As there are 
ſome open lands, I ſhall call the average but 
9s. From Barnby-moor to Beverley, large 
tracks of open poor land, and not many rich 
ones to compenſate : This track of coun- 
try I do not imagine letts, on an average, 
at more than 7s. an acre. 

From Beverley to Hull, about Riſby, 
65. 6d. open, and 125. incloſed ; and as 
much of this country is open, the rent 
would not be above 9s. were it not for the 
low lands towards Hull, which are rich; 
call it therefore 12s. In Ho/derneſs 175. Gd. 
the minutes; but as the cars lett from 65s. 
to 10s. we muſt not call the average more 
than 15s. From Beverley to Thorne, to 
and through the Caves, is much open and 
poor land; about Howden is a track of good 
clay, and ſome alſo at Thorne; rent of 
Vor. III. Ke.” theſe 
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theſe 15 5. but the whole line does not, I 
apprehend, exceed 103. | 

From Beverley to Driſſield, about the lat- 
ter 105. but it is chiefly open wolds: the 
average I calculate at 6s. From Dryffeld to 
Burlington 45. 9d. From thence to Hon- 
nanby wolds 25. 2 d. about the latter place 
45. 34. The average I reckon 3 s. Around 
Ganton, a track twenty miles by fifteen, the 
wolds, Sc. 35. 6d. From Scarborough to 
Malton, about Brumpton, 144. Another 
minute 65. 6 d. and a third 13s. The ave- 
rage rent of this track I calculate at 105. 
From Malton, by Ca/tle Howard, to Newton 
and Nunnington, 125. and 5s. 10 d. Ave- 
rage, as it is moſtly good, 10s. From New- 
ton, acroſs Black Hambledon, into Cleveland; 
through Mr. Duncomb's eſtate, the foil is 
tolerably good, but ſo extremely underlet, 
that I apprehend: it will not raiſe the ave- 
rage greatly; the incloſures upon Hambledon 
are at 5s. Upon a par the cultivated land 
in this track does not riſe higher than 6. 
The moors lett for nothing, and are the 
greateſt part of the country. | 

Here we muſt make another pauſe, for 
we next enter a very different country.” The 
various tracks we have paſſed are a line of 
two hundred and thirty- ſeven miles, and the 
average rent is 8 s. But in it are ſeveral very 
large ſpaces of uncultivated land, ſuch as 


bogs and marſhes, by Thor:e, &c. moors on 
| Hamble- 
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Hambledon, &c. I apprehend if theſe were 
proportionably reckoned, the average rent 
would not be more than 66. 

From the deſcent into Cleveland, to Kirk- 
leatham, 13s. From Kirkleatham to Schor- 
ton and Richmond, through Cleveland, 17 s. 
64. towards Schorton 125. 6d. From ditto to 
Richmond 10s. The average I calculate at 1 25. 

From Richmond to Greta Bridge, two 
minutes, 20s. and 12s. The average, I ap- 
prehend, as the firſt laſts but a few miles 
out of Richmond, 145: {N. B. Some com- 
mons unincloſed, not reckoned.) From 
Richmond to Kiplin 125. 6d. From Kiphn 
to Swinton, about the latter, 16s. 6 d. but 
the average not more, I apprehend, than 
14s. From Swinton to Craikhill 1 36. From 
Craikhill to Slening ford, about the latter, gs. 
but as the extent is not great, we muſt call 
it 10s. From Slening ford to Danby is 
through the neighbourhood of Swinton ; it 
muſt not therefore be reckoned, as the 
country would otherwiſe be charged twice. 
From half way between Swinton and Danby 
to Aſzarth, two minutes, 125. 6d. and 205. 
but as there is much moor fide land (and, 
by the way, many moors themſelves) I ſhall 
not call the average more than 11s. From 
Richmond to Croft Bridge I calculate at 125. 

Thus far is a line of country which may 
very properly be thrown together ; it ex- 
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tends an hundred and thirty-nine miles, 
and the average rent is 125. 6 d.“ 

From Greta-bridge to Brough, a continued 
moor. From Bous to the fall of Tees, a vaſt 
2 of moors, but many tracks of graſs 

e villages, and fine meadows ſpread 
over the vales, along the rivers, of an high 
rent, 20s. an acre and upwards. 

From Brough to Aferig, mountains and 
moors. els 

To Reeth and Richmond, chiefly ditto, 
ſome ſpots of incloſed graſs, and fine vales, 
that lett at 3os. but they bear no proportion 
to the waſte land. 5 

This is a track of as wild country as any 
in England, continued mountainous moors, 
the upper parts of which do not yield the 
landlords a penny an acre rent; but the 
vales, as I have already obſerved, are good 
graſs. The extent of this line is eighty- 
three miles. As to the rent I know not 
how to calculate it: I do not apprehend that 
above one acre in fifty is cultivated ; if we 
reckon the rent, at an average, at 9d. per 
acre, itis as much as it amounts to. 


OI 


* It is proper to remark, that in calculating theſe 
averages, I reckon them according to diſtance ; ſo tha 
a proportion may hold between the rents, when twent 
miles are at 10s. for inſtance, and fifteen at 6s. 64. 
Perfect exactneſs muſt not be expected, but I am not 
far from the mark. | 


From 
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From Crefi-bridge to Darlington and Ra- 
by-caſile, 16s. From Raby to Durham, 
215. 6d. From Durham to Newcaſtle, 
minuted as letting very high; conſidering 
the neighbonrhood of thoſe places, we can- 
not eſtimate it at leſs than 26 5. 

This line extends acroſs the county of 
Durham, the diſtance fifty miles; and the 
average rent a guinea per acre. 

From Newcaſtle to Morpeth, two minntes, 
204. and 12s. Average I calculate at 15s. 
From Morpeth to Alnwick, 125. From Aln- 
wick to Belford, 126. From Belford to Ber- 
WIC E, 125. 

This line extends through the cultivated 
part of Northumberland ſixty- ſix miles; the 
average rent, 12s. 6 d. 

From Berwick to Wooller, 9s. From 
Mooller, and from Alnwick to Rothbury- 
moors, vales included, the rent is not above 
2 5. From Rothbury to Cambo, moſtly moors ; 
but as the incloſures around both thoſe 
places, for a few miles, lett at from 10s. to 
155. an acre, we may calculate the average 
rent of this track at 6s. 

From Cambo to Choloford- bridge, I 5 s. 

From Choloford-bridge to Glenwelt all 
moors. The moor fide farms about both 
places will not raiſe this track to above 64, 
per acre. 

Here ends the line through the unculti- 
vated part of Northumberland. It extends 

Ee 3 eighty- 
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eighty-eight miles, and the average rent is 
$5. The general average of the two lines 
through Northumberland, of one hundred 
fifty-four miles, is about 7s. 9d. But I 
ſhould here remark, that much the greateſt 
part of Northumberland lies to the weſtward 
of the cultivated line, and moſt of it is a 
chain of mountains and moors : If I was, 
from the preceding view, to give a random 
gueſs at the rent of the whole county, I 
thould ſuppoſe it from 4s. 69. to 5s. per acre. 

From Glenwelt, to Carliſle, by Brampton, 
chiefly moors ; the inclofures 17s. 6 d. I 
calculate the average at 85. 

From Carlifle to Penrith, two minutes 
15s. each; about Penrith, 9s. The average 
I reckon at 12 £. N 

From Penrith to Keſwick, chiefly moors ; 
the moor-ſide farms, and the meadows in the 
vales do not raiſe this track to more than 15.64. 

From Penrith to Kendal, above half is 
wild mountainous moors, and open culti- 
vated lands do not lett for more than 25s. Od. 
the incloſures and meadows in the vales riſe 
to 20s. The general average is not above . 
From Kendal to Burton, about Holme, 215. 
but the average of the line not more than 153. 
Here it is proper to pauſe, that we may 
diſcover the average of the two counties of 
Cumberland and Weſtmoreland. The extent 
of the tour through them is ninety miles, 
and the average rent 75. 64, 


From 
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From Burton to Lancaſter 15s. From 
Lancaſter to Preſton two minutes, 175. 
each, and another 25s. The average I cal- 
culate at 215. 

From Preſion to Wigan 25. From 
Wigan to Warrington 30 s. From Warring- 
ton to Liverpool one minute 17 s. 6 d. the 
averag2 I calculate, including the neigh- 
bourhood of that port, at 27s. From Li- 
ver pool to Ormſkirk 16 s. From Warrington 
to Altringham 18s. From Altringham to 
Mancheſter JI calculate, conſidering that 
neighbourhood, at 255. 

This line of country extends through the 
populous county of Lancaſter, which is ex- 
traordinarily full of towns and manufactures. 
The diſtance is an hundred and twenty-three 
miles; and the average rent 22 5. 6d. 

From Dunholm to Knotsford 27 C. 6 d. 
From  Knotsford to Holmes Chapel, about 
the latter, 20s. The average I calculate at 
16s. From Holmes Chapel to Newcaſtle- 
under-line I calculate at 16s. From thence 
to Stone 16s. From Stone to Rudgeley-bridge 
17s. From Ruageley-bridge to Litchfield 2 55. 
From Litchfield to Birmingham one minute 
174. 64. but I calculate it at 20s, From 
Birmingham to Hales Owen 12s. From 
thence to Bromſgrove, about Hagley, 20-5. 
another minute 30s. The average I calcu- 
late at 1/. 1s. From Bromſgrove to Wor- 
ceſter J reckon alſo a guinea. Frou Vor- 
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ceſter to Eveſham, about Perſhore, 14 s. 9 d. 
towards Bendſworth 21s. The average I 
calculate at 17s. From Eveſham to Moreton 
205. 

I ſhall here make another pauſe, before 
we get into the ſtoney parts of Oxfordſhire, 
This line of country paſſes through ſeveral 
counties ; it extends an hundred and thirty- 
eight miles, and the average rent is 175. 6d, 
per acre. 

From Moreton to Chipping-Norton 6s. 6d. 
From thence to Oxford, one minute 115. 
but the average, I believe, does not exceed 
105. 

From Oxford to Henley, the firſt minute 
215. 6 d. the ſecond 17s. but as the firſt is 
the average of open and incloſed, with 
moſt of the former, I do not calculate the 
average of this track at more than 187, 
From Henley to Maidenhead 134. 9 d. 
From Maidenhead to Hammerſmith 20 5. 
From thence, through London to Barnes 
2 J. 125. 6d. From Barnet to North 
Mims 16 s. 

This is a track of an hundred and three 
miles, and the average rent is 195. 6 d. 


Reca- 
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Recapitulation. h 
From North Mims to Tbrapſton, 109 
From Thrapſton to Doncaſter, 107 


From Wentworth and Doncafter 
to T, adcaſter, 


From 7 adegſter to the deſcent in- 
to Cleveland, 


From the deſcent into Cleveland 
to Croft Bridge, 


From Greta Bridge to Richmond, 83 
From Croft Bridge to Newcaſtle, 50 


Through Northumberland, the cul- | a 
tivated and uncultivated part, 5“ 


Through We ſtemoreland and Cum- 
berland, 


Through Lancaſhire, 


From Dunholm, in Cheſhire, to 
Moreton, in Oxfordſhire, 


From Moreton, through London, } 
to Mims, 


1116 
J 37 
Js 


103 


9 


123 [225. 6d. 


b 


76. 6d. 


175. 6d. 


ge 6d. 


I have calculated theſe numerous and- 
complex proportions with as much exaQtneſs 
as I am able,. and I find, from ſeveral trials, 


the general average to be 1 15. 9d. per acre. 


I am, Se. 


L E T- 
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LETTE R XXV. 


I Shall, in the next place, enquire into 
the product of pulſe and roots; that is, 
chiefly peaſe, beans, and turneps; theſe 
are by no means to be . as their 
Poe will explain feveral points not to 
e diſcovered by knowing that of grain. I 
ſhall add as I proceed, the variations of cul- 
ture, ſuch as hoeing, &c. Which are cir- 
cumſtances that ought. never to be omitted. 
I ſhall not ſpecify the ſoil, as it is minuted 
in the preceding letter. 


Hatfield to Welwyn. | 
Rent, 125. Pa . 
Product. Peaſe 2 4 © 
Turneps; hoe once, 305. per 
acre. 
Around Stevenage. 
Rent, 9s. and. 
Progud. Peaſe e 
Beans, never hos 2 4 © 
Turneps, hoe onceor twice, 21. 25. 
Stevenage to Luton ; at 0. 
Rent, 5s. 
Product. Peaſſe 1 6 2 
| Turneps; hoe once; value 
2 J. 75. 6d. 
Dunſtable to Mocburn; about Houghton. 
Rent, 145. 
* Product. 
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Product. Peaſe and beans mixed 4 o o 
Beans alone, never hoe 3 1 © 
About Milton. 
Rent, 13s. 6d. 
Product. Peaſe and beansmixed 3 o o 
Wooburn to 1 Pagnel. 
Rent, gs. 3d. 
Product. Peaſe and beans mixed 2. 4 © 
Beans; feed the weeds 
out with ſheep - 3 0 0 
Turneps they hoe twice; value 
21. 
At Broughton. 
Rent. 205. | | 
Product. Peaſe and beans - 2 4 o 
Beans; feed theweeds 
out with ſheep - 2 4 © 
Newport Pagnel to Bedford, at Biddenham, 


Rent, 7s. 


Product. Beans; feed the weeds 


out with ſheep - 3 o 0 
„ 4-0 
From St. Neot's to Kimbolton, about Hale 
Weſton. 
Rent, 175. 
Product. Peaſe - - = = f 4 6 
Beans, never hoe , 


Turheps; hoe once; * 355. 
From Kimbolton e al worth. 

Rent, 17. ON 

Product. Peaſe - = = Ng 0 © 
From Thrapſton to Oundle. 

Rent, 55. Product. 
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Product. Beans, never hoe 3 0 0 
feed with be 
Near Stamford. 
Rent, 13s. 
Product. Peaſe - - - - 2 4 © 
Beans, never hoe - 3 2 0 
Turneps; hoeonce; value 2.26. 
F rom Stamford to Grimſtborpe. 
Rent, 4s. 
Product. Peaſe - - 2 
Beans, never hoe 2 


From Grimſthorpe to Colt ett. 
Rent, 10s. 


Product. Peaſe - - = = 4 oO o 
Beans, never hoe - 3 0 0 
Turneps; hoe once; value 24. 


Grantham to Newark. 
Rent, 10s. 


Product. Beans, never hoe 2 4 © 
Newark to Tuxford. 
Rent, 155. 
Product. Peaſe - - - = 3-0-0 
Beans, never hoe - 3 0 0 
Turneps; hoe once or twice ; 
value, 40s. 
At Weft Drayton. 
Rent, 115. 


Product. Peaſe - - - - 3 0 © 


Beans, never hoe - 2 4 © 
Turneps ; hoe once, 35s. 


From Bgwtry to Doncaſter. 
Rent, low. 


0 © 
4 0 


Product. 
| 
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Product. Peaſe - - 1 6 o 
Turneps; never hoe, 275. 6 d. 
Doncaſter to Rotherham; Coneyſborough. 
Rent, 9s. 
Product. Beans — 2 2 o 
Turneps; hoe once or twice; 
value 304. 
Sheffield to Barnſley. 
Rent, 17s. 
Product. Peaſe - - 2 4 0 
Beans, never hoe - 3 6 © 
Turneps; hoe once or twice, 405. 
About Woolley. . 
Rent, 125. 64. 
Prana. - -'=- trt'7 0 
— v0 
Turneps; hoe once, 405. 
Leeds to Tadcafter. 
Rent, 8s. 6d. 
Product. Peaſe - - 1 6 o 
5 Beans, never hoe - 3 2 O 
Turneps ; hoe once; value 
425. 64. 
From York to Barnby Moor. 
Rent, 105. 
Product. Peaſe - - - - 2 1 2 
Beans, never hoe - 2 1 2 
Turneps ; never hoed for the 
firſt time. 
At Hatton. 
Rent, 125. 64. | | 
Product. Peaſe - - - - 1 2 0 
Beans, never hoe - 3 © 0 


Around 
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round R 
Rent, gs. 3 d. 


Product. Tap. -. 111 0 
Beans, never hoe; get 
in open fields = 3 4 o 
in incloſures- 4 0 0 
C „ 4 0 
ape 4 ©. © 
At Stilling fleet. 
Rent, 10s. 


Product. Turneps; never hoe; value 275. 
Holderneſs. 
Rent, 175. 69d. N teh 
Product. Rappe - 5 © @ 
About Howden. | 
Rent, 15s. 
Product. Beans, never hoe 2 4 ® 
Around Thorne. 
Rent, 10s. 
Product. Beans, never hoe - 2 7 o 
1 pererhoe; "ny I 99. 
| — 0 
The Marquis 071 Reckingham 8 Kent. " hy 
Product. Beans in drills, hors 
hoed - - 0:00 
Peaſe ditto - = 4 ©o o 
Turneps; hand hoe twice. 
Much finer crops than com- 
mon. 
His Lordſhip's Hertfordſhire farm. 
Product. Beans in drills = 2 4 
Ditto hoed - = 4 : 
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Pee . 2 48 
Turneps; hoed twice; value 36g. 
Around Wentworth- Houſe. 
Rent, 8s, 
Product. Beans; never hoe - 2 2 0 
Ditto Mr. Pazne's, 
drilled and © horſe 
and hand hoed - 3 6 o 


Ceale = ee. 8 0 


Turneps; not hoed; value 20s. 
Ditto hoed, 405. 


From Beverley to Driſſield. 
Rent, 10s. 


Product. Beans; never hoe 3 4 0 


Peaſe = = 0 o 
Turneps; once hoed; value 31. 
From Scarbro' to Malton, about Brumpton. 
Rent, 145. 
Product. Turneps; once hoed; 1/. 1s. 
At Teddingham- bridge. 
Rent, 6s. 67. 
Product. Beans; never hoe - 3 0 0 
1 7 0 
Turneps; hoe once or twice, 
value 225. 6d. 
About Eaſt Newton, Sc. 


Rent, 125. 
Product. Beans; never hoe - 2 0 0 
0 0 


Turneps; they ſometimes hoe 
tveice, value 405. 
Rape 5 © © 


About 


— nn = We ro. rm 4 
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About Nunnington. 
Rent, 6s. 34. 
Product. Beans; never hoe - 3 
— 7 - wo 
Mr. Turner at Kirkleatham. 
Rent, 8s. 
Turneps; hoed 47. 
. 3 0 6 
Around Kirkl/eatham. 
Rent, 13s. 
Product. Peaſe and beans; never 
— -.- 34:5 
Turneps ; never hoe, value 31. 
Rape - 5 © © 
At G:1//Jale. 
Rent, 115. 6 d. 
Product. Turneps; never hoe, 505. 
Rape - - - 5 © © 


0 © 
0 © 


* 


About Schorton. 
Rent, 105. 
Product. Beans; never hoe - 2 4 © 
LI 00 
Turneps; never hoe; value 
31. 105. 
Rape 8 


Richmond to Greta bridge, abont Gilling. 
Rent, 215. | 
Product. Beans; never hoe 3 F* 0 

Peaſe « - - 2 © © 
Turneps; never hoed; value 
3/1. 125. 6d. 


Rape 
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From Greta- bridge to Bows, about Rookby, 
Rent, 12s. 
Product. Pee 2 1 0 


Turneps; never hoe; value 3“. 
Around Kiplin. 


Rent, 125. 6 d. 

Product. Beans; never hoe - 43 6 © 
Pfl. - 42D 
Turneps; never hoe; 'value 4/. 
Rape - - 4 0 o 

Mr. Crowe's huſbandry. 

Rent, 12s. 6d. 

Product. Beans and peaſe - 3 6 o 
— = -'-. 400 


Around 8 
Rent, 16s. 64. 
Product. Beans; never hoe - 2 0 o 


. 0 
Turneps; never hoe; the va- 
lue 505. 
o 8 4 © © 
The Moor-/ide farms. 


Rent, 4s. 6d. 
Product. Turneps; never hoe; value 40s. 
About Craib hill. 
Rent, 133. 
Product. Peaſe - - 3 6 o 
Turneps; never hoe; value 
Jl. 25. 6d. 
Around Slenning ford. 
Rent, 8s. 
Product. Peaſe - - 1 '4 © 


Turneps ; unhoed, 35s. 
Fol: HE: F f Around 
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Around Danby. 
Rent, 12s. 6d. 
Product. Beans; unhoed - 2 6 2 
1 4 0 
Turneps; unhoed, 456. 
— 8 
Mr. Scroope's huſbandry. 
Rent, 12s. 6d. © 
Product. Beans; unhoed. = 3 7 © 
Turneps; thrice hoed 4 10 © 
Earl of Darlington's huſbandry. 
Rent, 16s. 


Product. Turneps ; ; hoed twice, 5/. 
Around Raby-caſtle. 
Rent, 165. Wer 


Product. Peaſe - - - 3 6 d 
Turneps ; unhoed - 3 10 © 
From Newcaſtle to Morpeth. 
Rent, 20s. 
Product. Beans; unhoed - $7 
% 2 


O @' 


Turneps ; hoed, 41. 4s. 
Ditto; unhoed, 31. 
| R 
About Morpeth. 
Rent, 125. 
Product. Beans; unhoed = 3 4 © 
Peaſe - - - - 1 6 © 
Turneps ; hoed twice or thrice, 
J. 
Around Alruicl. 
Rent, 155. 


Product: 
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Product. Beans - - 5 5 o 


— Io IS 2 
: Turneps; twice hoed; value 4/. 
About Belford. 
Rent, 155. 69. 
Product. Beans; unhoed - 7 4 © 
— 4 1 8 
Turneps; hoed twice, 455. 
At Waren. | 
Rent, 15: 64. 
Product. Turneps ; unhoed, 50%. 
At Hetton. 
Rent, 6s. 6d. 
Product. Beans; unhoed - 2 2 0 
1 7 6 
Turneps; hoed twice, 556. 
About Fenton. 
Rent, 115. 3 d. 
Product. Beans and peaſe mixed, 
unhoed, - 3 1 © 
. 4 
Turneps; hoed once or twice, 
505. | 
About Rothbury. 
Rent, 105. 6d. 
Product. Peaſe - - 1 2 o 
Turneps; hoed twice; value 2/. 
About Cambo. 
Rent, 15s. 
Product. Turneps; hoed once; value 31. 
About Glenwelt. 
Rent, 125. 6d. 
F f 2 Product. 


— ñ—ᷓ— —— — — — — — 


— — ꝑ—— —,˖«—3'c — 


— ———— — — 


— 
— — 7*»⁵u —— — 
— — w——_— — 


— — 
— 
— 


About Penrith. 
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Product. Beans; unhoed - 4 3 0 
TP”: 3 PS 
Turneps ; once hoed, 505. 
South of Carliſle. 
Rent, 15s. 


Product. Peaſe - - - - 1 7 _ 6 
Turneps, (ſome fewhoed,) 505. 


Rent, 8s. 9 d. 
Product. Peaſe - - 2 © „ 
Turneps; unhoed, 509. 


Keſwick. 


Rent, 25s. 


Product. Turneps ; hoed, 555. 
From Kendal to Burton. 


Rent, 1/. 15. 

Product. Beans; unhoed - 2 7 6 
fee 0 7.24 
Turneps; unhoed, 5 I. 105. 

(ſcarce. 


From Lancaſter to Preſton, about Kabers. 


Rent, 175. 

Product. Beans 4 4 ®@ 
Peaſe - - 3 6 © 
Turneps; unhoed, 8/7. {ſed 


for cattle. ) 9 
Around Garflang. 


Rent, 175. 


Product. Beans; unhoed — 3 6 „ 
About Orimſtirę. 


Rent, 15s. 
Product. Beans; unhaed + 3. 6 oO 
| Around 
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Around Altringham. 
Rent, 205. 
Product. Beans, in drills, hand- 
weeded - - 8. .S- © 
Peaſe ditto - - 3 © o 


Turneps; unhoed, but thinned 
by hand, 7 /. (ſcarce.) 
From N to Stone, about 
the latter. 


Rent, 166. 
Product. Beans - - - 3 6 o 
Pee 100 


Turneps; hoed, 3]. 
From Rudgeley-bridge to Litchfield, about 
Shenſtone. 
Rent, 15s. 
Froeuct. Pelle - = -:.- 43 0 0 
Turneps; hoed once, 3 5s. un- 
hoed, 205. 
At Afton, near Birmingham. 
Rent. 17s. 6d. 
Produd. Peaſe „ 4 0 
. Turneps; hoed 2/. Hoed 
better than unhoed by 20s. 
Around Hagley. 
Rent, 20s. . 
Product. Peaſe - - - 3 6 o 
Turneps ; unhoed, 30 5, 
At Bromſgrove. 
Rent, 3o-. 
Product. Beans, ſet and hoed 55 
F f = Peaſe 
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Peaſe - - - - 3 6 0 


Turneps ; unhoed, 


x 4 
From Worceſter to Oxford, at Perſhore. 


— 


Rent, 157. 


Product. Beans 3 1 0 


Peaſe — =- 3 1-:0 


Turneps ; unhoed, 305. 
About Bendſivortb. 


Rent, 215. | 
Product. w v 
Beans, in drills, hand- 


„ 7 5 6.::0..0 
Turneps ; hoed once, 45-5. 


Around Moreton. 
Rent, 20s. 
Product. Peaſe = = = 2 4 © 
o 0 - 


Turneps ; twice hoed, 3or. 
From Oxford to Henley, at Ben/ington. 
Rent, 255. 6. 
Product. Beans, in drills, hand- 
7 -- "700 
Peaſe ditto - - 4 ©o o 
Turneps ; twice hoed, 2/. 10s. 
About Henley. | | 
Rent, 175. 
Product. Turneps; hoed once, 3/. 
Around Maiden head. 
Rent, 20g. | | 
Produc. Peaſe 34 4 © 
Turneps ; hoed, 459. 


About 
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About Harmondſworth. 
Rent, 20s. 
Product. Peaſe 2 © © 
At Kenſington. 
Rent, 40 F. 
Product. Beans, indrills, hand- 
hoed - 6 0 0 
About North Mims. 
Rent, 125. 
Product. Peaſe - - - 3 © © 
Turneps; hoed, 3os. 


The firſt proportion to be drawn from 
this general view of theſe crops, may pro- 
perly be that of rent and value; to diſcover 
whether the quantity of product ariſes from 
the value of the land, or is decided by 
other circumſtances ; without being poſ- 
ſeſſed of all ſuch data, our reaſonings would 
at beſt be very ſuperficial. 


Ff4 Rent 


— — 2 
—— - * 
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Rent to 55s. an acre. 


Places, Rent. P-afe, | Z | Beans, | as hv was 
So — — — 
F - : 4 I 5 hoed. | unhoed, 
bo 4. N 1 2 1 . 5. 4. J. S. d. 

Stevenapeto) - _ | 

rene | 5 14 . 7 
T hrapſton 

to Bt | 5 85 
Stamford . | 
Grimſt horp, wy 16 | 10 | 

Bawtry ro | ; 

8 i has 1 7 6 
2 4 6 208 
Maren, 1 6 | 2 10 © 
Averages, 4 I4: 122] 2 7 602 5 10 
1 a 25 — — 


Rents from 5 6. to 10s. per acre. 


Around 


Stevenage: 
Wooburn to 


Newport, 


Newport 
Pagnel to 
5 See. 


7 
* 


IP 


7 | | fo 
200 24 

| 

20 24 

n 


Places. Rent.| Peaſe,| S Beans. | Turneps. 
— - — | = — — — 
a 1 > 5 3 3 hoed, | unhoed. 
a $| |*]3 „ EE: £4 


to Colfer- 10 | |g2 24 |2 o 0 
worth, 


Grimſthorp } | 


Grantham 
to N edt 25 2 
Doncaſter to | 
Far org 9 15] |1 10 © 
1 
Leeds to | 
7 Ladder, | 9 [14 26 a 2 6 


York to } 
Barnby- 4 IO I 7 I 7 | 
moor, JJ 
Riſby 2 9 3 I7 3032 | 
Stilling fleet, 10 1 70 


Around 
T horne, | 4 


Marquis of 
Rocking- * | 
bam'sKen-( * ||. 40 1 
tiſh Farm, 2 ſt 

an} 8 
fordſhire, | 

Aro d ] | ll 

_ 8 244 30[ 180 [2 Oo or o 0 | 

G 


From Be- 
verley to 710 24 28] 3 oo 
Driffield, 


23028 0 19 0 


20 32 200 [1.16 of 


—Ü— — — ir bg —ͤ— — — ij — — 
. 


Places. Rent. 


Peaſe. E Beans. | 1 Turneps, 

— 41 — = —_—— 
| | 5 5 2 S 5 Hy hoed. | . 
| >> |* | S|8 J. 4. 84 
5. d. 4 | 
| Yedding- : | 
| Phone. ly. 6 ? 15 2 i Ps 
| Nunnington, 6 3 16 24 
| | Mr. Turner,] | | 
| Kirklea- } 8 4004 © of 
| tham, J | 
| Schorton, 10 16 20025 | 3 10 @ 
| Sleningford, 8 id | [1 15 0 
| Hetton,near} - |. of | 
| Belford, 5 6 15 18] 2 15 : 
| Penrith, 8 9 16 eee 2 

Aer, 9 82 1820 34.22 312 4 101 16 10 
r W e 


Rents from 10s. to 1 556. ber acre. 


n 20 1 ls 10 of 
1 1 


32 z 


20 


—_ 


Dunſtable to], | | 
Woeooburn, + 


3 13 6 | 


ton, 


R ——·ͥ²»-ꝛf Ä—ͤ¹—ld 9 0 


24 


20 
i 


2 2: Of: 


Near or! 13 0 


ford, 26] 


Newark, 


Places. 


Newark * , 
Tuxford, 5 


Weſt Drayton, II 
Woolley, 
Hatton, 

Howgen, 


Scarborough 
to Malton, 


Eaſt Newton, 12 


Around) 
Kirklea- 13 
bam, 4 


Gilſdale, 


Greta- 


bridge 32 


Bows, 
Around 

Kiplin, 
Mr Crowe's N 
huſbandry, 
Craikbill, 


Danby, 


Mr. Scroope's 
huſbandry, 5 19 


15 


11 


12 


13 
12 


Morpeth, 12 


Rent. 


12 6 


12 6 


4. 1 


17 


r 


16 


20 


32 


30 
32 


30 


5 


30 


16 


30 


Js Turneps- 
1223 — 
- hoed. unhoed. 
„ 
1 
4 16 © 
2 O O 
| 
| | 
q | 
— 
4002 o of 
40 38 
40 i2 10 0 
3 00 
32 4 00 
3:3 6 
45 
4 10 © 
3 0 o 


Alnwick, 


Places, Rent,| Peaſe, 
Iris 
: [2 
| | s. 4 |Þ 
Alnwick, 15 20 
Fenton, 11 3} 20 
Rothbury, 10 6| JI 9 
Cambo, 14 
Glenwelt, 12 6| 15 
Carliſie, 13 15 
Ormſtirk, 15 
Rudgeley- 
bridge to 15 30] 
Litchfield, 
Perſhore, 15 25 
North Mims, 12 24 
Averages, 13 a” 


4 
—— 


28 


35 


30 


de q 


1 10 0 


1 


2 9 02 119 


39 


Rents from 15s. to 205. per acre. 


Mooburn to] 
Newport 20 
Pagnel, J 


St. Neot's * 17 


Kimboltonto 


Kimbolton, 
n 


Thrapſton, 


| 


| 


20 


| 


I 15 © 


Sheffield 


Places. Rent. 
5. d. 
Sheffield to i 
Barnſley, J 
Holderneſs, 17 6 
Swinton, 16 6 
Earl of * 
Darlington, 
Around 16 
Raby-caſtle, 
Newcaſtle | 
toMorpeth, * 
Belford, 15 6| 
RIS] 
Preſton, J 7 
Carſlang, 17 
Altringham, 20 
Stone, 16 
Near Bir- 6 
ming ham, 5 17 
Hagley, 20 
Moreton, 20 
Henley, 17 
Maidenbead, 20 
Harmond /. 
worth, $20 
Averages, I * 


24 


— —_ 


Beans. Turneps. 
HO SAD | BZ — — — 
5 E . hoed. 3 
„„ 
* 
30 |2 © of 
| 
15 
16032 5 10 0 
5 0 Ol 
| 
3 10 0 
| 
25140/4 4 0/3 00 
50 2 5 0 
36 8 00 
30 
40 7 00 
30] 33 0 6 
| - EW |. O 0 
. 1 10 0 
| 
AA b 100 
3 © of 
50 
| 
l 13 10.3 3 18 6 
— 2 — — 


m922AEüU—ü— — — — 
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Rents from 205. to 405. per acre. 


| Places, Rent. Peaſe, | Z Beans. | # | Turnep 8. 
| Te r == 
: | 8.8 : 8. 7 wy 2 
| FR 1 : : 4 : s So d. . 4 
; Richmond | 
| to Greta- £8 16 25 3.12 6 
i bridge, | 
Alnwick, 25 2 15 0 
Kendal to 
Burton, [ 7 15 p 2 
Bromſgrove, 30 300 [40 1 10 0 
Bendſworth, 21 25] 40 2 $:0 
Benſington, 25 6132 40] 2 10 0 
Kenſi ington, 40 48 | | 
Averages, 26 32 — 42 244 2 10 93 10 10 


General averages. 
| Peaſe, 
— —.— 
hoed, unhoed. 
Rent to 5s. per acre, ,. | I4 
Ditto from 55. to 105, - - =- «- 2 18 
Ditto from 105. to 139. 


Ditto from 155. to 205. - - - - 24 
Ditto from 205. to 405, - - 32 


Average. 29 
— 99 
Unhoed, 2 2 3 


Average, 


5 [S O 
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Peaſe and Beans. 


Rent from 5s. to 13. 20 
Ditto from 105. to 156. 28 
Ditto from 15s. to 205, = = 20 


Average, = = = = 
Former ditto, - 23 


Average, = 22 buſhels 3 pecks. 


From the firſt view of this table it is evi- 
dent that rent has very little concern in the 
production of peaſe: The mixture may be 
conſidered as the fame thing, as beans are 
generally ſown rather with an intention of 
ſupporting the peaſe than of having a dou- 
ble crop ; ſometimes one will fail and ano- 
ther ſucceed ; and the bean being a better 


bearer than the pea, makes the ſuperiority 


of four buſhels on the fide of the mixture. 


But it is remarkable that the rent from 55. 


to 10s. ſhould produce as large a crop as 
from 15s. to 20s. And in peaſe alone 10s. 
to 155. yields more than from 205. to 405. 
In a word, the product clearly appears to be 
very little connected with rent, and that in 


the hoed as well as the unhoed crops : Our 


common experience juſtifies this reſult, for 
I have many times obſerved, that this tick- 
liſh crop often fails where it has been moſt 
expected to yield largely, and frequently on 
pour dry ſandy ſoils to produce crops that 

ave ſurprized the owners. This, I think, 
ſhould be a leſſon to the occupiers of good 


lands 
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Jands not to a ppi them to the production 


of a crop, in which the weakeſt ſoils my ri- 
val them with ſucceſs. 

But the importance of hoeing is extremely 

viſible; the ſuperiority of eleven buſhels in 
twenty nine 1s vaſt; an acre and a half 
hoed is near as good as two unhoed; this is 
an object of undoubted importance to the 
farmer, and demands his warmeſt attention. 
It is not the eleven buſhels only that he is 
to conſider, although no trifle, but likewiſe 
the ſtate of the land after the crop: A poor 
one of peaſe ſuffers the weeds to get ſo 
much a head, that the ſoil is filled with 
their ſeeds and exhauſted by their growth, 
conſequently is proper only for a fallow ; 
whereas, after a fine clean crop, the land is 
rendered mellow and in excellent order for 
any kind of grain; wheat is commonly 
ſown after them, and with great ſucceſs, if 
the crop is large, or barley, &c. The im- 
portance, therefore, of hoeing is manifeſt, 
and the amount of the ſuperiority prodigious. 


Beans. 
Hoed. | Unhaed, 
Rent to 55s. per acre, = = = 22 
Ditto from 5s. to 10s, = = 34 | 22 
Ditto from 10s. to 1589. [26 
Ditto from 15s. to 20s. - = 40 | 28 
Ditto from 205. to 40s. = = 42 | 24. 
Average, = = 3824 


General average, — 31 buſhels 1 peck. 
This 
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This ſtate is very deciſive in moſt points. 
Rent we find, as in the caſe of peaſe, has 
little or no effect upon the product: From 
205. to 40s. is but two buſhels ſuperior to 
the rents under 5s. which is ſurprizing ; 
and with beans requires more explanation 
than was requiſite with peaſe. It is well 
known they are ſcarce ever ſown on poor 
ſoils; their appearing, therefore, in a ſcale 
ſo low as 55s. mult ariſe from the rent being 
very favourable, or from particular circum- 
ſtances, or perhaps from both ; as is the 
caſe with many crops that are raiſed on 
open field land in Bedfordſhire and North- 
amptonſhire, which from being open is lo 
in rent, and from favour /þ low as 55. 
There are in different parts of the king- 
dom many tracks of wet, unkindly, open 
fields, ſtrong enough for beans, that not 
only lett ſo — as 5s. but are really worth 
no more. Now ſuch foils, without proper 
management, may eafily be ſuppoſed to 
yield as good crops as others vaſtly richer, 
and for this reaſon, very fertile land in the 
hands of a ſlovenly farmer is eternally over- 
run with weeds, inſomuch that half the 
crops are ruined by them; the richer the 
ſoil the poorer the crop in many caſes ; and 
the poorer land not, in its nature, abound- 
ing fo much with weeds, gains by theſe 
means an equality with ſoils far ſuperior. 
That this reaſoning is juſt there is great 

Vor, III. G g reaſon 


CT . r 
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reaſon to believe, from the progreſſion being 
different in the hoed crops, which vary eight 
buſhels where the unhoed ones vary but two. 

The conſequence of hoeing can no where 
be more apparent than here; true acres 
hoed are better by four buſhels than Free 
unhoed, which difference is very great. 
The farmer who ſows two hundred acres, 
and hoes them, adjoining a neighbour who 
has three hundred unhoed, reaps eight hun- 
dred buſhels more than the latter. Is not 
this an argument ſtrong enough ? But far- 
ther, his neighbour's land is in ſuch a 
weedy, exhauſted condition, that his three 
hundred acres are thrown by for a fallow ; 
this is the cuſtom of moſt counties that do 
not hoe ; beans the laſt crop of the courſe. 
On the contrary, the hoeing farmer fows 
his two hundred acres with wheat, of which 
he gets to the full as good a crop as his 
neighbour : What an amazing difference 
between them at the end of two years! 
And carry the compariſon further, it will 
ſoon appear that the difference, in no great 
number of years, will amount to the value 
of the fee ſimple of the land: fo great a be- 
nefit reſults, in numerous inſtances, from 
ſmall expences ; half the four buſhels ſu- 
periority, after the balance of two acres to 
three, will, in moſt counties of England, 
hoe an acre twice, and well too; three 
buſhels would any where do it to Pen 

T 


220 uu Oo as Tenor ira Cone ee 


* 


0 
l, 
2 
1. 
12 


LOW... 
The ſuperiority of the hoed is fourteen 
buſhels per acre; the farmer would, there- 
fore, by hoeing gain a clear profit of eleven 
buſhels, beſides ſaving the expence of a fal- 
low and a year's rent; beſides keeping his 
lands gary; in better order without fal- 
1 


lowing, than his ſlovenly neighbour with. 
This, it is true, is only reaſoning, but it 
is reaſoning on ſolid, and indiſputable facts, 
in themſelves ſufficiently clear to convince 
the unprejudiced; but common farmers 
want gilding even to a ſugar-plumb : Is it 
not aſtoniſhing, that while fas ſpeak ſo 
ſtrongly, nine-tenths of the beans in the 
kingdom remain unhoed : Is it not a diſ- 


grace to this land of agriculture, that ſo 


many counties ſhould perſiſt in the ſlovenly 
cuſtom of depending alone on their flocks 
of ſheep for weeding their beans! Let no 
one accuſe me of the vanity of thinking 1 
ſhall ever, by writing, wean farmers from 


their prejudices. I do not addreſs myſelf 


to them; but to thoſe from whom all im- 
provements in agriculture muſt have their 
origin—their landlords : It ſurely much be- 
hoves them to exert ſome attention on an 
object ſo eſſential to the good of huſbandry, 
and conſequently to their own advantage. 
R A P E. 
Rent from 5s. to 1b. 31 
Ditto from 105. to 1559. = 39 
Ditto from 15s. to 20s. = 37 
Average, = - - 36 7 


G g 2 The 
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The general riſe from 5. and 10s. to 
105. and 205. is ſomething, but not what 
might be ſuppoſed, from a crop that muſt 
be fallowed for till Midſummer, and conſe- 
quently not in the ſame danger of deſtruc- 
tion by weeds in rich land, as beans or 
peaſe. I attribute the ſimilarity of theſe 
products to the practice of 2 and burn- 
ing. — In a large track of country in the 
North, they generally pare and burn for 
rape, which is ſo excellent a method, that 
the crops they get on poor land, even on 
moor land of 2s. 6d. an acre, are ve 
great: this is the reaſon why rent bears no 
more proportion to the crops. 


TUR NE PS. 


Hoed, {| Unhoed. 
Rent to 55s. per acre, 2 7 6 5 10 


2 

Ditto from 5. to 105. 2 4 101 16 10 
Ditto from 10s. to 15. 2 9 02 11 9 
Ditto from 1 5s. to 20s. 2 13 1003 18 6 
Ditto from 20s. to 40s. 2 10 03 10 10 


Average, = = = 2 8 10|2 16 9 


The concluſion which ſome would draw 
at firſt ſight from this table, is to the diſ- 
advantage of hoeing. And truly this ſtate 
of the caſe is, I apprehend, one of the, 
moſt extraordinary comhinations I ſhall 
meet with in the whole courſe of theſe en- 
quiries. The exiſtence of ſuch a vegetable 
as a turnep, 1s not a more certain fact, 
than 


* 
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than the ſuperiority of hoed to unhoed 
crops; but the above general average ſeems 
totally to contradict it; we muſt, therefore, 
examine the point minutely, and enquire 
into the reaſon of ſuch a ſeeming paradox. 

The prices of all commodities depend [| 
upon the quantity to be ſold ; if turneps | 
are ſcarcer in one county than in another, [ 
with an equality of cattle in each, undoubt- [| 
edly they will be deareſt where ſcarceſt : | 
this is manifeſtly the caſe in queſtion : the 1 
countries in which hoeing is fully eſta- 
bliſhed, are conſequently thoſe in which 
the culture is the oldeſt and moſt common; 
to one acre of turneps in any county that 
does not hoe, there certainly are forty in 
another that does: the exiſtence of ſuch 
an improvement ſpeaks ſufficiently this fact. 
From hence it reſults, that turneps in the 
countries that do not hoe, muſt infallib 
be dearer than in thoſe which do beſtow 
that operation on them : This is clear 
enough from mere reaſoning; but facts 
ſhould, in ſuch works as this, be the guide, 
whenever it is poſſible to gain them. I 
ſhall, therefore, ſtrike a line acroſs the 

kingdom, and form two averages, one for 
K the North of England, the other for the 
| South ; the firſt in general does not hoe, 
and the other does : We ſhall from thence 
find, that turneps themſelves, whether 
| hoed or not, are much dearer in one divi- ( 
6883 hon 1 
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ſion than in the other. I ſhall throw York 
ſhire and Lancaſhire to the North, and all 


ſouth of them to the South, 


The 


Ha eld, Sc. 
Stevenage, 
Luton, 
Wooburn, 
St. Neot's, 
Stamford, 
Grimſthorpe, 
N Rate a 
Drayton, 
Newcaſtle-under-line, 
Litchfield, 
Birmingham, 


5705 ley, 


Bromſgrove, 
Perſhore, 


Bendſworth, 
Moreton, 
Benſington, — 
Henley, 
Maidenhead, 

North Mims, 


e 0 sss 


SOUTH. 


Hoed, 
IO 


OW to 


— 


A OG OO SG 


— 


9000 | 11 


— 
O 


0000000000909 


m—_  u«\_ 


Average, 


lwloo000o0O 


Ditto of both, 


wm | 


Unheed, 


T he 
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The NORTE. 
Hoed, f Unhoed, 
Doncaſter, — — — jt: 76 
Rotherham, — — 110 © 
Sheffield, — — 2 0 6 
Woolley, © — — 0 0 
Leeds, — — 1 | 
Stilling fleet, — — — — |: 7 © 
Thorne, — — — Jo 19 © 
Marquis of Rockingham's { 6 
Hertfordſbire farm, whe 5 
Around Wentworth, — 2 o o[i o 0 
Beverley, W Y 
Scarborough, — — i 3 of 
Yeddingham, — — 1 2 6 
Newton, — — 1 0 
Kirkleatham, Mr. Turner, — 4 0 © 
Around ditto, — — — 13 Oo Q 
Gilſdale, — — — — 2 10 0 
Schorton, — — — — 3 10 0 
Gilling, — — — — 33 12 6 
Rookby, — — — -— [2 o 
Kiplin, — — — — 14 00 
Swinton, — — — — 12 10 Q 
Moor- ſide farms, — — — 2 O o 
Crai bill, — — — 3 2 6 
Slening ford, — — — 1 15 © 
Danby, — — — — 12 5 0 
Mr. Scroope, — — 410 O 
Earl of Darlington, 5 0 0 
Around Raby, — — — 33 10 0 
Newcaſtle, — — 4 4 0123-0 
Morpeth, — — 3 0 0 
Alnwick, — — 4 00 0 
G g 4 Belford, 


Hoed. Unhoed, 
Belford, — — — 2 5.0 
Waren, — — — — 12 10 © 
Hetton, — — — .2 15 01 
Fenton, — — — 2 10 0 
Roihbury, — — 3 0 0 
— wn; —— 3 9 0] 
Glenwellt, — — — 2 10 O 
Carliſle, -— — — 2 10 0 
Penrith, — — — — — 12 10 0 
Keſwick, — — — 2135 o 
Kenaal, — _ — — 15 10 © 
Preſton, — — — — [8 00 
Altringbam — — — 7.00 
Average, — — — 2 14 © 3 1 6 


Ditto of both, — — 2179 
General average of the North, — 2 179 
OT THE WO, - - 7 es "EY 


Turneps dearer in the North than "tr 6 
the South, by — — = 3 

— — 
Average of hoed crops in the n, 2 14 © 
Ditto in the-South, — 83 
Hoed ones dearer in the former, by o 11 5 
Average of unhoed crops in the North, 3 1 6 
Ditto in the South, — — 13 60 
Unhoed, dearer in the former, by — 1 15 6 


N 

From this compariſon it plainly appears, 
that this vegetable is, in general, dearer in 
the north than in the ſouth; and I ſhould 
remark, that the more the tour was ex- 
tended through the north, the greater diſ- 
proportion would be found between the 
quantity hoed and not hoed; and the far- 
ther it was extended in the ſouth, the more 
in proportion would be found to be hoed: 
hence ariſes the ſeeming ſuperiority of the 
unhoed crops. The unhoed average in the 


north being ſuperior to that of the hoed, is 


owing to the ſame reaſon; ſeveral places 
are minuted where turneps are ſo ſcarce as 
to be valued, even for cattle, at 7/. and 81. 
This raiſes the average of the Le crops, 
for we may be aſſured, from ſuch ſcarcity, 
that hoeing is quite unknown. 

But there is another very ſtrong and con- 
vincing proof, that, in every country, hoed 
turneps are ſuperior to unhoed ones, and 
that is, the ſeveral compariſons made in the 
reſpective places; for inſtance, near Litch- 
field, the hoed crops ſell at 35s. but the un- 
hoed at only 20s. Near Birmingham the 
hoed at 40s. the unhoed at no more than 
20s. Around the Marquis of Rockingham's, 
the hoed at 40s. the unhoed at only 205. 
At Raby-caſtle, the hoed at 51. the unhoed 
31. 10s. Near Newcaſtle, the hoed 47. 45. 
the unhoed no more than 3/. Theſe places 
include both the north and ſouth; the ſu- 


periorĩty 


1 — — — 


ä — — 
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periority of the hoed crops is very great ; 
and the compariſon being made on the 
ſame ſoils, and in the ſame places, it 
amounts to demonſtration. 

\ Thoſe gentlemen who are unprejudiced, 
or who have practiſed agriculture, ma 
perhaps be ſurprized at my beſtowing 10 
much attention, in proving what is ac- 
knowledged by the moſt ſenſible part of 
mankind; but they are not acquainted, nor 
acer can conceive, the number of ſtick- 

ers in the north, even among gentlemen, 
for the good old way; and as to nine-tenths 
of the 3 they treat the idea of hoeing 
with contempt. Many butchers and gra- 
ziers will not buy hoed turneps, and one 
in particular, famous in the neighbour- 
hood of Kiplin and Crakeb:ll, in the North- 
Riding of Yorkſhire, who purchaſes every 
year ſome hundreds of acres, will not allow 
an equal price for one that is hoed ! 

While ſuch very extenſive tracks of coun- 
try continue in ſo great an error, and while 
even gentlemen countenance it, I do not 
think any endeavours to effect a change of 
conduct ſhould be omitted, or that one's 
attention 1s waſted in examining the whole 
{tate of the affair. | 

But it is further requiſite to obſerve, that 
the great benefit of hoeing is not to the 
crop alone, but to all the ſucceeding ones 
in the courſe : In this reſpect, what 1 

ore 
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fore remarked concerning hoeing of beans, 
is applicable to turneps, only much more 
ſtrong, for beans are not made a fallow 


crop (that is, ſucceeded by corn) in ſſovenly 


management near ſo often as turneps : I 
know not any part of England in which 
land is fallowed the year ſucceeding tur- 
+ ws they are every where conſidered as a 
fallow, and barley generally ſowed after 
them: The terrible effects of this conduct 
muſt be prodigious, for the unhoed crops 
of turneps are (except on pared and burnt 
land) univerſally full of weeds, that have 
time to perfect, and drop their ſeeds, be- 
ſides exhauſting the ſoil of that nouriſh- 
ment which the crop ought to poſſeſs. The 
barley that ſucceeds muſt infallibly be a 
weedy crop, and if the courſe goes on, the 
ſoil muſt be quite poiſoned with trumpery. 
But relative to the turneps themſelves, 
the difference between the 1 and the 
unhoed ones, is greater than commonly 
imagined in the north. The very beſt 
field to be found at Kiplin, a fine gravelly 
ſoil, of 16s. an acre, and the very beſt ſpot 
in the whole field, weighed under thirteen 
tons, which would certainly reduce the 
average product of the neighbourhood to 
four or five tons: Now ſuch a ſoil, well 
managed, and without dung, whereas that 
field was well manured, ſhould produce, on 
an average, thirty tons per acre, and tho- 
roughly 
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roughly manured, from forty to fifty tons, 
which is full ten times greater than the 


produce of that neighbourhood ; and 1 


ſhould not exaggerate, if I ſaid twenty 
times greater than the average of all unhoe- 
ing countries; a difference ſo prodigious, 
that it is really aſtoniſhing landlords do not 
exert themſelves to introduce the practice. 

But when I ſpeak of hoeing in general, 
I would never be underſtood to mean ſuch 
hoeing as I have ſeen more than once in un- 
hoeing countries. In the Eaft-Riding of 
Yorkſhire they hoe in ſome places, but in ſo 
ſlovenly a manner, that I would not give 
ſixpence a field for the operation; and yet 
it 1s done but once, and reckoned a great 
feat in good huſbandry. Turneps ſhould 
always be hoed twice, and every plant ſet 
out from twelve to eighteen inches diſtance, 
according to the ſtrength of the ſoil, and 
not a weed ſuffered to grow, 

But in what manner, fay ſome, is this 
change to he effected? I reply, not with- 
out trouble; a man muſt not expect to 
ſtamp with his foot, and have hoed plants 
ſprout from the ſoil. The firſt object is to 


enter with ſpirit into the hoeing huſbandry 


themſelves, and not be contented with the 
hoers of the neighbourhood, if they do not 
underſtand the work in perfection: Men 
are eaſily enough to be procured in eve 
part of Britain, that will change their re- 
| dence 
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fidence for a time, if they are well paid. 
Some landlords, who own ſeveral thouſands 
of acres of land, have talked to me of the 
difficulty of getting turnep-hoers. Were I 

oſſeſſed of a tenth of their eſtates, I would 
Fave them from Indus, rather than go 
without them : But the difficulty is no- 
thing, a little reſolution and money would 
overcome ſuch paltry objections . They 
ſhould never ſuffer an acre of turneps to be 
ſeen on their own land that was not hoed 
in the laſt perfeCtion, except here and there 
a ſtripe left quite unhoed, for the tenants | 
to ſee the difference. This has been the 


| 
| 
| 


plan of that excellent cultivator, the. Mar- 
quis of Rockingham, who carried good ho- 
ers from the ſouth, and, by ſpirited exer- | 
tions, brought the practice, by degrees, 
to bear, and will, in time, render the tur- 
nep crops around Wentworth as clean as any 
in England. Much does his country owe 
to ſuch a conduct! 

In the next place, landlords ought to 
obviate all the objections of their tenants ; 
procure them hoes (none on any account 
ſhorter than ten inches) and hoers, that no | 
| excuſes under thoſe heads may be made by 1 
| them ; and if they have a pernicious butcher 1 


/ 


— wi en” a er oO 


Hire no plough ſtirs without four horſes and a driver, 
except my own. I have ploughs, horſes, and men, 
from Suffolk, and if T lived in the Highlands of Ser- 
land, I would have good turnep- . hoets. 


* 


* I have ſome reaſon for this remark : In Hertford- | | 
| 
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an eſtate that have, from their infancy, been 


ragement ſhould be exerted, for kind 
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or grazier that rejects hoed Oe, tranſ- 
mrs a more rational animal in his place. 
ut in the introduction of all new modes 


of huſbandry, no method is of ſuch efficacy 
as the fixing a little colony of farmers on 


uſed to the good cuſtom that is wanted to 
be introduced. A ſingle one will not often 
effect it, his neighbours will laugh him too 
much out of countenance; but when two 
or three are ready to ſtand by each other, 
they will have the greater ſatisfaction in 
doing what they know is right. The Mar- 
uis of Rockingham's eſtabliſhment of a 
Kentiſh and a Hertfordſhire farm was a moſt 
excellent method of ſetting a good example, 
and raifing an emulation that muſt have 
great effects. 
Laſtly, it ſhould be an eſtabliſhed maxim 
never to allow turneps unhoed to be a fal- 
low ; completely hoed they ſhould be fo 
eſteemed ; but when ſlovenly done, or not 
at all, they ſhould be reckoned a crop, and 
the number in the courſe regulated accord- 
ingly. This would have very great effects ; 
it would be talking to the farmers in a ſtile 
they underſtand, feelingly. 
Whatever depended on praiſe and encou- 


words, from a good landlord, will always 
have their weight. Mr. Crowe, of Kiplin, 
purchaſed a large filver cup laſt ſpring, 


upon 
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upon which is engraved, For the beſt fix 
acres of hozd turneps, 1769, and a ſpace 
left for the tenant's: name that wins it. It 
is to be diſplayed, on the rent-day, and 
delivered on that which follows. The 
thought was an excellent one, and will, 
beyond doubt, have a good effect. 

The importance of an accurate culture 
of theſe ameliorating crops is not ſuffici- 
ently known among the common farmers 
in nine-tenths of the kingdom. It has been 


ſo long an idea, that all land muſt be fal- 


lowed, that landlords have univerſally been 
extremely backward to admit any vegeta- 
ble as a ſubſtitute; and no wonder, ſince 
bad tenants are always ſo free with ſowing 
exhauſting crops, and running the ſoil out 
of heart; both reaſons have concurred to 
keep back ſo profitable a branch of agricul- 
ture. It is a fact, that no land abſolutely 
requires a fallow ; but then the huſbandry 
ſhould be very ſpiritedly executed to keep 
it clean, particularly heavy ſoils: Upon 
light or dry ones, turneps and clover, pro- 
we introduced, are undoubtedly db 

le to a fallow; and upon clays and ſtrong 


loams, beans are an excellent ſubſtitute to * 


turneps, admit the ſoils being kept as clean 
as a fallow ; particularly if ſown in drills 
(which is much the cheapeſt method of 
cultivating them) and equally am-liorates 
it. But I need not ſurely add, that all 

theie 
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theſe extremely beneficial effects depend 
entirely upon the turneps and beans being 
kept in complete order, without a ae 
in them, and the ſurface ſo looſened by 
hoeings, as always to be in a ſtate of pul- 
verization; the profit of this huſbandry is 
very great; if well executed, it is two 
hundred per cent. more advantageous than 
the common methods. 
Having endeavoured to analyze theſe 
crops, you will allow me, before I proceed 


to others, to conclude myſelf, &c. 


END ff VOLUME II. 
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